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report. 



the SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Condition 
of the Labouring Poor, in that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland, with a view to facilitate the application of the Fundsof private 
Individualsand Associations, fortheir Employment in useful and produc- 
tive Labour, and to report their Observations and Opinion thereupon 
to The House; and who were empowered to report the Minutes 
of the Evidence taken before them;— Have, pursuant to the 
Order of The House, inquired into the Matter to them referred; and 
have agreed upon the following REPORT : 



I 



N executing the duties imposed upon them by the order of The House, 
a Your Committee have adverted to the course followed by a Committee, 
appointed in 1819, for the purpose of considering the same subject, and 
have directed their attention to the state of the labouring Classes in Ireland, 
and the means of employing those classes in useful and productive labour. 
Following the example of the Committee of 1819, they have not feU that they 
have exceeded the limits of their duty, in inquiring into the efforts already 
made to promote the employment of the Peasantry, m examining various 
suggestions for the improvement of the condition of the people, and in 
considering the impediments which check and restrain the developement 
Of industry in Ireland. These inquiries have been facilitated, in con- 
sequence of the events of the last year ; during that period a pressure of 
distress, wholly unexampled, was felt in Ireland, which directed t^ atten- 
tion of His Majesty's government, ot Parliament, and of the British Public, 
to the condition of the Irish Peasantry, and which led to the appropriation 
of large sums, voted by the legislature, and subscribed by individuals, for 
the purpose of mitigating, if not of averting, that famine and disease, which 
had extended to so alarming a degree m many districts in Ireland. 1 he 
expenditure of the large sums placed at the disposal of Government and of 
charitable societies, necessarily produced a close investigation into the 
condition of the people of Ireland, the causes of their distress, and the 
best means of relieving them ; and as the result of these inquiries furnishes 
important information upon the subject more immediately before Your 
Committee, they have felt it their duty to refer to the papers laid before 
Parliament during the present session, respecting the appropriation of the 
public grants, and to examine the individuals connected with the principal 
charitable association, for the relief of distress in Ireland In taking this 
course, the object of Your Committee has been, to obtain information 
from those indi viduals, who were best qualified to judge ot the nature and 
the extent, and the causes of the calamity, which .during [the year 1820, 
afflicted a considerable portion of the inhabitants of Ireland . 

In the early part of the month of May 1822, a public meeting was 
held in the city of London, for the purpose of raising subscriptions for 
the relief of the distress in Ireland. A committee of gentlemen was 
appointed for the purpose of distributing the sums subscribed, and carrying 
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on correspondence. About the same period, considerable grants were 
made by Parliament, and disposed of in like manner by the government 
of Ireland. The Districts in which the distress was found to be most 
urgent, were the following : 



Cork - - - 


Population. 

- 702,000 - 


Acreble Contents. 

- - 1,048,800 


Kerry - - - 


- 205,000 v 


- - 047,650 


Limerick - - 


- 214,000 - 


- - 386,750 


Galway - - 


- 286,000 - 


- - 989,950 


Mayo - - - 


- 297,000 - 


- - 790,600 


Sligo - - - 


- 127,000 - 


- - 247,150 


Leitrim - - 


- 105,000 - 


- - 255,950 


Roscommon - 


- 207,000 - 


- - 346,650 


Clare - - - 


- 209,000 - 


- - 476,200 


Tipperary (part) 


- 353,000 - 


- - 554,950 


Cork city - - 


- 100,000 - 


_ 


Limerick city - 


- 66,000 . 


_ . 


Galway town - 


- 26,000 - 


- - ■ ■ 




2,907,000 - 


- - 5,544,650 



It would thus appear, that the distressed districts were equal in extent 
to one-half of the superficial contents of all Ireland ; and although Your 
Committee have not sufficient means of judging what were the actual 
numbers of people receiving; relief, yet if the returns made by Mr. Kilially, 
the engineer employed by Government, with respect to the county of 
39.5 Uare ’ j e accurate, and that the numbers stated by that gentleman be 
assumed as the basis of calculation, it would appear that considerably 
^ more than one-half of the entire population of the distressed districts de- 
pended upon charitable assistance for their support. The sums distributed 
through the city of London committee amounted to nearly 300,000/. 
and furnished means in co-operation with Government to continue the 
necessary relief till the month of August ; and it is worthy of observation^ 
that the cessation of remittances was not the act of the committee in 
London, but was called for and recommended by their correspondents in 
Ireland, who in many instances held back unexpended, and at the disposal 
of the donors, considerable sums, the necessity of distributing which 
seemed to them to have ceased. It is satisfactory to think that the sums so 
liberally contributed appear to have been granted on rational principles, 
and to have been fairly and justly appropriated by the individuals and 
associations in Ireland, to whose discretion they were confided. It is also 
satisfactory to find that the most lively feelings of gratitude seem to have 
been excited by this benevolent interposition, which it is to be hoped will 
tend to unite the two parts of the empire by the strong ties of sympathy 
and obligation. r J 

The nature of the late distress in Ireland was peculiar. In the districts 
to which Your Committee have already adverted, the potatoe crop, whicli 
furnishes the general food of the Peasantry, had failed but there was no 
want of food of another description for the support of human life. On the 
contrary, the crops of grain had been far from deficient, and the prices of 
corn.and of oatmeal were very moderate. The export of grain from ports 
within the distressed districts of Ireland, was considerable, during the entire 
period, from May to August, infinitely exceeding the imports during that 
period ; and those districts in the south and west presented the remarkable 

example 
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x ample of possessing a surplus of food, whilst the inhabitants were suffering 
from actual want. The meritorious patience of the Peasantry under the 
nressure of want, is here not undeserving of attention and of praise, lhe 
calamity of 1822 may therefore Vie said to have proceeded less from the 
wont of food itself, than from the want of adequate means of purchasing it ; 
or in other words from the want of profitable employment. In some dis- 
tricts, as at Clonekelty (Cork), where the potatoe crop failed, but wnere 
some’part of the population was employed in manufacturing mdustry, no 
individual engaged in the linen trade is said to have had occasion to receive 
relief. This peculiarity in tile character of the late distress in Ireland 
appears to Your Committee to have arisen from the entire dependence of 
the Peasantry upon the food raised by themselves. When tile produce of 
the peasant’s potatoe ground fails, they are unaccustomed to have recourse 
to markets, and indeed they seem rarely to have the means of purchasing. 
The potatoe crop is also very variable and uncertain ; nor can the surplus 
of one harvest be reserved to supply any deficiency in a subsequent year. 
From the weight and bulk of potatoes there are great difficulties in the 
way of transport, and these difficulties produce great disproportion be- 
tween the prices in one district and those in a district immediately 
adjoining. 

The individuals employed by Government to execute the task confided 
to them, seem to have proceeded upon just principles, and with a wise 
caution. Feeling the innumerable objections incidental to any system of 
gratuitous relief, the government engineers, the local associations, and the 
London committee, endeavoured to make labour the medium through 
which alone their assistance was to be given ; and where from less correct 
views this resolution was deviated from, the most immediate ill consequences 
appear to have ensued. Your Committee cannot too strongly state their 
approbation of this principle ; relief purely gratuitous can seldom in any 
case be given without considerable risk and inconvenience ; but in Ireland, 
where it is more peculiarly important to discourage habits ot pauperism 
and of indolence, and where it is the obvious policy to excite an inde- 
pendent spirit of industry, and to induce the Peasantry to rely upon them- 
selves and their own exertions for their support, it is obvious that gratuitous 
relief can never be given without leading to most mischievous conse- 
quences. Any system of relief therefore, however benevolently intended, 
which leads tlie Peasantry to depend upon the interposition of others rather 
than upon their own labour, cannot but repress all those exertions ot 
industry which are essentially necessary to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes. 

Your Committee have the satisfaction to think, that the relief given in 
1822 was not only effectual for its object, but wisely and economically 
administered; and in confirmation of their opinion they need only refer to 
the report of Mr. Killally, from whence it appears, that in the county of 
Clare, “ 26,R45 persons, most of them unfitted, from age or disease, to 
“ procure by labour the means of existence, were supported at an expense 
“ of not quite one penny each per diem.” 

The condition of the Peasantry of those districts of Ireland to winch the 
evidence refers, appears to Your Committee to be wretched and calamitous 
to the greatest degree. An intelligent Scotch agriculturist, who visited 
Ireland during the last year, alleges, “ that a large portion of the Peasantry 
“ live in a state of misery of which he could have formed no conception,. 
“ no t imagining that any human beings could exist in such wretchedness. 
“ Their cabins scarcely contain an article that can be called furniture ; in 
“ some families there are no such things as bedclothes, the peasants showed 
56T. a 3 “ 
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“ some fern, and a quantity of straw thrown over if, upon -which they slept 
“ ' n their working clothes, yet, whenever they had a meal of potatoes thev 
“ » ere cheerful ; the greater part he understood to drink nothino- but 
“ water.” This statement appears confirmed by the testimony of many 
of the witnesses examined before Your Committee, who agree not only in 
this melancholy description of the condition of a considerable portiou of 
the Irish peasantry, but agree also in attributing it to the total want of 
employment in which they are left. In some parts of the country one 
half of the entire population are stated to be without employment, in others 
the proportion is said to be still greater; and all the witnesses examined 
agree in attributing, to a considerable degree, the turbulent spirit of the 
peasantry and their excesses to this cause. At Clonakilty, in the county 
of Cork, where the linen manufacture has been introduced, tranquillity is 
stated to have prevailed. The county of Mayo, where yarn and linens to a 
considerable extent are manufactured, the public peace has not been en- 
dangered. One barony in the county of Kerry has been uniformly the 
least disturbed, and in that barony alone has manufacturing industry been 
carried to any extent. In the neighbourhood of Waterford “ no shade of 
“ disturbance has existed, the peasantry having a steady market for their 
“ labour, whilst in parts of Cork, where the people are to a considerable 

degree unemployed, the most dangerous combinations against the laws, 
“ and the most violent attacks upon property have lately taken place 
and yet in those very districts Your Committee have been informed on 
tile authority of a civil engineer of eminence, “ that he very soon pacified 
“ the country by an extended employment of the people in opening a new 
“ line of road;” the member who gave this information adding from 
himself, “ that if employment could be made sufficiently extensive, he 
“ doubted not that the turbulent habits of the population would be 
“ abandoned.” When, in addition to these expressions of opinion, the 
improved condition and tranquillity of the north of Ireland, where the 
linen manufacture prevails, is contrasted with the wretchedness of the 
south. Your Committee cannot refuse admitting the immediate connection 
existing between employment and peace, as well as between want of useful 
occupation and turbulence. 

It is the opinion of Your Committee, that there exists in the minds o^ 
the people a great anxiety for labour. The Peasantry of the south and 
•west quit their homes at particular times of the year, in search of employ- 
ment. Mr. Nimmo, the civil engineer, when examined before the Com- 
mittee of 1819, stated, that many hundreds of the peasantry of Kerry, 
had willingly hired themselves as labourers in the neighbouring county of 
Limerick at four-pence a day ; and a member of the Committee has stated, 
that he has known many of the peasantry of Kerry to quit their homes in 
search of employment, “ offering to work for the merest subsistence that 
“ could be obtained, at the lowest possible rate of wages, for two-pence a 
“ <%, in short for any thing that would purchase food enough to keep 
“ them alive during the ensuing twenty-four hours/' "When able to 
obtain labour by contract, or by task as it is called, the Peasantry are 
frequently known to overwork themselves, in a manner injurious to their 
health. The inhabitants of those peninsulas of the south-west of Ireland 
which are washed by the Atlantic, carry the sea ore and the calcareous 
Sands of the coast many miles inland; and in some cases where the moun- 
tains are steep, and roads have not as yet been opened, these manures 
are carried two or three miles inland on the backs of the Peasantry. From 
these facts, Your Committee have every reason to conclude, that so far 
from being uniformly inactive and idle, the peasantry of Ireland have a 
considerable anxiety to procure employment. 

Various 
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various causes have been referred to, by the witnesses examined before 
V rommittee, as being sufficient to account for the want of employ- 
Y °nt in Ireland. ’ Perhaps the nearest cause may be traced to the rapid 
ffl ent in ire , - P j l6 g 5 t h e population was calculated to 

f ?034 02 2,010,221- in 1791, 4,200,000; m 1804, 

the demand for labour has c*- 

rhk ?,—.*» £ ssjjee: 

bandry ^ The corn exports of Ireland increased to an extent which has 

fc&SKSt 0 

Sb'slr 

nohtical as well as the depressed state of the Peasantry , may, in the judg- 
pohtical, as we _ P be traced tQ the mischievous and frequent y 

frauLkiJmultiplication of the elective franchise. This subject is high y 
", nt' the notice if not of the interposition of the legislatuie. In 

Svi district in ’the Queen’s County, (the Barony of Portenahinch ) 

* ' ni„cr 1 187 farms 1 029 appears not to exceed twenty acres in extent, 

“d 540 me’ under five IfJ Si. Since the depression of the prices of 

agricultural produce, the necessity of consolidating many small, into one 
agricultural pio > ra ' u admitted and acted upon; and much 

g f?mblfland has been laid 8 down for the purpose of rearing and fattening 
cattle^as well as for dairy. That this alteration of system may ultimate y 
“ , ’ i „ nl i tiiat it was actually necessary to prevent the indefinite 

be beneficial, , and ^that k waa y ^ £ admltted . but the first 

effect™ 1 the aterati’on has been to make a sudden change in the peasant s 
u f life denrivinu many of their former homes, and making it ex- 
mode of life, dep g J obtain a new habitation. The districts to 

S thl^bserition refers will be found by reference to the Evidence 
* v tl-ip diminution of employment arises fiom the effect of 

h libits and partly from the peculiar system of managing land, by 

l nm . , leases for long terms in that country, are greater than 

gnmbng and k k MV other part ff the empire. These fixed payments, 
can be fou y interest on incumbrances, are, to a 

quently, the balance remai B From ^ reduction of i ncome a reduced 
able extent upon the lower. 

The want of capital seems to be generally referred to as the pnncipa 

of the reduced means of employing the people ; and this complaint 
cause of the « need mean by a state meHf, that capital 

ot want of c p t 1 g y . nv J ted As s U ming this position to be 

were naturally led to inquire into the «uses 

Xh imp™cd the investment of British capital m 

5di. A 4 
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vestment could take place with profit. All the witnesses examined „n 
puted this difficulty of inducing British capitalists to invest their money in 
Ireland, to the disturbances which have unfortunately prevailed in thu 
country by which an impression has been to a considerable extent nro 
prevailed * pr ° perty ls msecure 1,1 those districts where disturbances have 

The want of capital in Ireland is shown by the wretched description of 
implements, used both in domestic manufactures and in agriculture as 
wel as by the general deficiency even of such implements at the pove’rty 
of the people enables them to employ. The ploughs, carts, harrows, are 
generally oi the rudest description, though, when improved models have 
been given, there has evinced an anxiety on the part of the farmers to 
profit by the experience and information of others, so far as was consistent 
with former habits and extreme poverty. The same want of capital has 
led to a payment of wages, not in money, but by allowances in Amount 
always less satisfactory to the Peasantry, because it gives them a less’ 
immediate reward for their industry, and a less clear and intelligible mode 
of ascertaining that they are dealt with fairly. This system of paving 
wages in Amount is applied not only to the operation of field industry 
when it results perhaps necessarily from the poverty of the people of 
Ireland, but it is stated to extend itself in some districts, to the execution 
o ptblc itrb ly jMd jury presentment. It appears from the report 
of Mr. Nimmo, that the repairs of roads are carried on by a class of per- 
„ sons w ‘ 10 mall e a trade of it, as a market for the labour of their poorer 
„ ' ena “ tl 7 1 the latter are not, properly speaking, paid for what work they 
„ i j 1 ■ 6 the Am . ount of the presentment allowed by their land- 

's m w- S a Set ‘° ff a p mst * e rent of their holdings.” The observations 
of Mr. Nimmo, on the subject of the execution of grand jury present- 
s' f‘c d f SrVmg °r, the attention of 'he House; and it being 

admitted, that if the wages of labour were paid in money, the labour would 
be more cheaply purchased, and more cheerfully and efficiently given 
Your Committee cannot but express a hope that a system of ready-money 
payment might be introduced, so far as the public works of the country 
are concerned. This system operates, no less as a discouragement to the 
reduction of rents, but as an increase to the amount of local burthens. 
Ihe present amount of grand jury levies would, under a system of ready" 
money payments, give more extended employment, and effect objects of 
greater public utility ; or if the amount of work to be performed remained 
the same, a reduction in the amount of the local burthens would neces 
sarily take place. 

Your Committee may be here allowed to remark, that it appears that 
under the present system of grand jury laws, the demand for labour on 
the public roads generally occurs at the most inconvenient periods of the 
year, either during the spring work of the farmer, or during Ins early har- 
vest, or turf season in summer. If measures could be adopted to distribute 
this work more judiciously, it would tend to equalize the demand for 
labour at different periods of the year, and to prevent the dangerous vies- 
ltudes of an extended demand for labour, suddenly followed by i 
diminution of the means of employment. y 

Se„r»°- Sir J - ri, R “P ccti "S * he &*> which are likely to flow from the instruct, on of 
the Peasantry in agriculture, Your Committee refer, with great satisfaction 

Mr. Boyce in the to the Ev ‘ d J nce on the subject of a school of industry, established in the 
„f w.xfo„.. county of Wexford, by the exertions of a public spirited individual 
who, in the experiment he has tried, and the example he has given, appears 
to have rendered a service to his country. Your Committee cannot doubt 

but' 
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, t that similar efforts made elsewhere would lead to the same beneficial 
b ,ults- and when the large sums annually voted, for charitable establish- 
„„ts and for schools in Ireland, are considered, Your Committee cannot 
tat think that the instruction in Industry might be most advantageously 
m the Public, combined with the instruction of letters, and they doubt not 
that it would produce a diffusion of improved habits among the people. 

Among the various suggestions which have been laid before Your Com- 
mittee one from Mr. Robert Owen, of Lanark, has attracted so much ot 
public’ attention as to require particular notice. It b ™ f° 
canvassed in public, and has excited so much interest in Ireland, that Y 
Committee have felt it their duty to inquire minutely into its details, and 
consider the tendency of the principles on which it is founded. During 
die last year, Mr. Owen visited a very considerable part of Ireland, and at 
tarious places explained his plan, both by publication and at meetingSof 
the most respectable description ; and during the present session a petition, 
signed by many individuals of rank and consideration, has been presented 
to S Parliament, praying that an experiment might be tried, on an enlaiged 
“cafe? to Te’rtLU far the suggestions of Mr. Owen , wem i apphcable 
nractically to the condition of the Irish people The public spirit ana 
benevolence of that gentleman, in thus devoting his time and ‘n‘ el 'rg en “ 
to the amelioration of the people in a country with -which he had no 
personal connection, is deserving of every praise; but hispan-U'isl. be 
discussed with a view to the necessary consequences resulting Rom Its 
j ntion and not from any consideration of his motives in laying it before 
theSlb 1 The principled of the plan are so well known, that it is un- 
necessary to do more than to refer to them in general terms , the details 
will be found in the Evidence subjoined to this Report. But when It is con- 
sidered, that Mr. consequences, 

?otrCoTmil4 C co n nsider this position so irrecopcilable «th *0 

interests of mankind, and the experience of all ages, that it is lmpossib e 

“ lated to develope the energies and faculties of man, and >^ehest surted 
“ to the exercise and improvement of human virtue. It Mr. Uwens 

“ establishments could be conducted according to ‘j ^^Xch would 
“ and profligate would be placed in a situation equal o th at which would 

man of his passionJand frailties, as they comprehend principles m them- 
selves undeniable, is a result which can never be anticipated. 

Your Committee will not deny, that the combination of lndlv ‘ d “^ 
mutual suDDort, in establishments conducted rather on the principles 
adopted at PP New Lanark, than upon those now suggested by Mr. Owen, 
3 improve the habits of the people in particular districts. An 
mi o n . f ,• c l* .1 o nr | fnpl • the introduction of scientific 

separated from the doctrine of community of goods and equality ot profits. 
ItC not appear to Your Committee that these causes of improvement 

561. 13 
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•are m any respect exclusively connected with Mr. Owen's plan; they 
flow from it so far as that plan comprehends those common principles 
winch all society is founded, and from whence all moral or intellectual 
advancement proceeds. With sincere respect therefore for the benevolence 
of Mr. Owen, Your Committee cannot do otherwise than dismiss his nlan 
as impracticable, except so far as its mechanism tends to the improvemem 
of public establishments, parish workhouses, and great schools for the 
education of the lower classes. In these respects it might perhaps be 
usefully tried by private individuals, though Your Committee have not 
considered it advisable to recommend it as a fit subject of legislative 
assistance. J 6dClve 

Your Committee have considered with great pleasure, various efforts 
which have been made for the improvement in the condition of the people 
in different parts of Ireland. The detailed accounts of these experiments 
ed with effect m the county of Roscommon, at Abington in the county 
of Limenck, and in the county of Tipperary, will be found in the Evidence^ 
and Your Committee cannot but hope that these examples of perseverance 
and benevolence may be followed and attended with similar good effects 
in other parts of Ireland. 8 ts 

info° the ® Xten ^ on of the linen trade in the south, where it is now in its 
mtancy, lour Committee cannot but look with the greatest solicitude 
They concur in the opinion of the Committee on the Linen Trade, in con 
sidermg it the duty of the linen board, by “ every possible means to extend 
« h r “ anufe cture in the south and west, for wherever it has obtained 

« rnwe°d I ” S ’Tff UStry ’ habl ! S - contentm ™t and tranquillity have fol- 
o d. This may in the south and west require some artificial encou- 
ragement, or rather, it may require a removal of those difficulties which 
poverty and ignorance produce, and which at present check its introduc- 
ion and extension. The want of implements is peculiarly felt ; the want 
ol scutching-mills, and a defective system of preparing the flax, yarn and 
linen for the market. Aid might be given in all these resp^ts to the 
people, not substituting public for private effort, but assistingand encou- 
aging the latter, and making all public assistance strictly dependent upon 
ocal contributions The good effect of Charitable Loins in Ireland*^ is 
strongly shown in the Evidence. These loans might be made applicable’ to 
die agriculture, the fisheries and the manufactures of the coXX and 

bour d buff 0 , d e ff n n 61142 ’ "j ? nly m P rovidin S 1116 instruments! of la- 
aid ffi b momof USI ? S batterm ° dels throughout the distant parts of Ireland, 
and in promoting frugality and a punctual discharge of engagements As 
loans must necessarily be locally administered through thereridemLtVv 
and clergy, they would also have the effect of creating or of augmS 

t cWs of - s ° «> 

tbo T f he co " tinu ® d encouragement of the fisheries, the erection of piers and 

rfnlSrtefe t r r b m 0pening ° f m ° Untain roads ’ ^subjects 
ot national interest , the beneficial consequences resulting from both are to 

R^XndTrid y “* “"tY 1 * “““tes. The exam P' e of the Highland 
Roads and Bridges is peculiarly applicable to Ireland, which will appear 

on ffifrr^ectl 6 Evidcnce glven on 3 former occasion by Mr. Tdford 
ofTm att ! mi0n v? f Ga¥ernn l ent ha ™g been lately turned to the subject 

tfculms If X’ y° Ur C ° mm ! tee haV ° becn led to examinc into d >e par- 

heir tbe . e >P e ™™t about to.be tried. They cannot but express 
heir approbation of the principles on which it has been conducted! and 

their 
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their hope that it may lead to satisfactory results. If it tends to the tran- 
nuillity of the country, it may lead to the introduction of British capital 
^tn Ireland ; and it may also, in an extent much more confined, though 
* direct, promote some slight additional demand for labour in the 
parts of Ireland from whence the emigrants are taken. The attention of 
the Irish gentry may be advantageously called to this subject, and the 
evidence which has been given before Your Committee will be read wi 
the greatest interest. The facility with which individuals may be assisted 
in obtaining establishments in the colonies, and the consequences to which 
it may lead, are both worthy of consideration. 

Your Committee are aware, that according to many of the received prin- 
cinles of political science, all artificial encouragements to industry and 
nroduction are difficult to be defended, and they are likewise disposed to 
admit the danger of public interference in Ireland, as tending to make the 
people of that country look to Government and to the legislature for 
relief rather than to their own industry and their own exertions. But in 
the present state of part of that country, it may perhaps be questioned 
whether any increased application of capital is likely to take place, so as 
to give more active employment to the people, until peace and tran- 
ouiUity are fully restored. If, as has been suggested, tranquillity can best 
be secured by encouraging industry among the people, it may perhaps be 
necessary that the first step towards the attainment of this object should 
be taken with the aid of the public, relying afterwards on the operation 
of natural causes. Your Committee would, however, strictly adhere to 
the principle of aiding local effort only. But wherever works can be 
undertaken, which on the fullest investigation are considered to be of real 
utility, and of such magnitude as to exceed the ordinary local resources, 
and where such security can be offered as to protect the public from 
eventual loss. Your Committee consider, that some assistance may wisely 
be given by the nation to stimulate private exertions. 

The necessity of passing a general Drainage Bill has been stated m the 
Report of 1819 ; in this opinion Your Committee fully coincide, and trust 
that such a measure may be introduced into Parliament during the earliest 
part of the next session. 

From the lateness of the period at which Your Committee were ap- 
pointed, they have not been able to investigate the subject as fully as they 
could wish, but they trust they may be allowed to resume their labours 
early in the next session. They cannot, however conclude without again 
expressing their opinion, that the employment of the people of Ireland, 
and the improvement of their moral condition, is essentially necessary to 
the peace and tranquillity of that Island as well as to the general interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

1 6 July 1823, 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Luna, 23 " die Junii , 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. William Hyett, called in ; and Examined. 

W HERE do you reside?— In London. „ 

Have you had occasion within the last year to pay attention to the present 

state of Ireland? — I have. . . . . , c 

What were the circumstances that induced you to pay attention to the state ot 

Ireland ? I went over on behalf of the Irish Relief Committee to inspect the state 

of the country, and also the distribution of the supplies that were sent over. 

When did you go over ? — I think the 20th of July 1 822. 

What P art of the country did you visit ?— I first went to Galway, from thence to 
Mayo, from Mayo to Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, Limerick, Cork, and Kerry. 

How long did your residence in that country continue? — About six months alto- 

° The counties that you have named were the counties which had been in a state of 

severe distress? — They were. . , . 

Did you communicate during your visit to Ireland with many of the leading 
o-entlemen in the country ? — I did with most of them. 

° And also with the peasantry themselves ? — Constantly. . 

What were the objects that you chiefly kept in view in your tour in Ireland . 

In the first place, to see whether the distress was so severe as had been represented, 
and, in the next place, to see that the supplies sent over were duly distributed and 

suppHesd'o you allude to?— The subscription money raised by the English 

nation in general. , , ., , . 

You were furnished with letters of introduction to the leading persons throughout 
the country?— Yes, the first to the Archbishop of Tuam. 

You found every possible facility in obtaining information from them ?— Every, 

CC1 Had YOU any difficulty in obtaining information with respect to the condition of 
the poor from the poor themselves ?— Not the least, indeed their condition spoke lor 

ltS To what causes were you led to attribute the late distress in Ireland ?— Perhaps 
to the scarcity of potatoes, the failure of the crop, the wetness of the season, which 
prevented the potatoes that had been stored being properly kept. 

Was there any other cause which taken in itself, or m conjunction with the failure 
of the potatoe crop, contributed to distress the people?— The want of employment, 

I think, generally. .... c r, i r a-u 

Did you visit the neighbourhood of Clonakilty in the county of Cork ?—l did. 
Was the distress at Clonakilty as great as in the immediate vicinity?— Un the 
contrary, I saw no distress at Clonakilty ; the people are employed in manufacturing 
linen, and it seemed to be a flourishing town. 

Was there a failure of the potatoe crop in the immediate vicinity ot Cfonaailty . 
Yes ; hut the people had means of employment. , . r , 

Were you led to make similar observations with regard to the effect of employ- 
ment in any other parts of the country ?— Wherever employment could be had, 
people were in a better condition ; but that was uot generally the case. 

Was there in point of fact a deficiency in the articles of food themselves or a dif- 
ficulty on the part of the peasantry in purchasing those articles ol food r A deficiency 
in the potatoe crop, but com in very great abundance. 

At low prices ? — At very low prices. w 

361. n 3 vveie 



(23 June.) 
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Mr. 

William Hyctt. 
(23 June.) 



Wore not the prices of potatoes high at one time ?— Before the importation of 
potatoes into Ireland, they were high ; but on the arrival of the vessels containing 
potatoes, the price lowered. ® 

Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the produce of 
industry at Clonakilty ; in what are people employed?— In the linen manufacture 

In what description of linen ? — Coarse linen. 

Suited to the foreign market ? — Both the foreign market and home consumption 
Do they manufacture that description of linen which is called platilla ?— Very similar 

There is no difficulty felt at Clonakilty in procuring a vent for the articles pro 
duced ?— None whatever ; there are agents attend Clonakilty market from different 
linen buyers in London and elsewhere. 

Are you aware whether the manufacture of linen in the town of Clonakilty has 
been of veiy late introduction, or is it ancient ? — There was a description of linen 
manufacture at Clonakilty, and in the neighbourhood, called handle cloth, but the 
vvidth of it was objectionable. Since they have introduced a linen that resembles the 
platdla, they have been enabled to sell great abundance ; and I suppose four or five 
years back may be the time they first began the manufacture of platilla. 

By the manufacture of handle cloth, the irregularity which you allude to led to 
loss of the market ? — Yes. 

Are you not aware that there has been a decline of demand produced in other 
parts of Ireland, from such irregularities prevailing in the market?— I have heard 
that that is the case. 

Did you ever visit the town of Dingle ? — I never was at Dingle. I have been at 
Tralee, which is in the neighbourhood of Dingle. 

Are you acquainted with the steps taken by gentlemen in the neighbourhood of 
Clonakilty for the purpose of establishing that market ?— There has been a linen 
hall built, _ for the sale of linen, by the proprietor of the town, who is Lord Shannon. 
I believe it has wanted no other encouragement from the gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood. 0 



Have there not been very considerable efforts made on the part of an officer of 
the Lmen Board to instruct the people of the county in manufacturing the description 
of lmen best suited for the market ?— Certainly ; his name is Franks ; a very intel- 
ligent man, who has caused the regulations of the Linen Board to be carried into 
effect, and the effect produced by that has been a better sort of manufacture. 

In the other parts of the country which you visited, and in which the coarse linens 
have not been produced with success, have the regulations of the Linen Board been 
earned into effect ?— No ; on the contrary, they have not been attended to. 

Have you any doubt that a strict attention to the directions of the linen laws is 
essential to the production of an article suited for public sale ?— Essential in the 
highest degree. 

What infonnation did you receive in Ireland with respect to the failure of the 
lmen trade in the neighbourhood of Dingle?— From their inattention to the linen 
regulations, from their making this bandle-cloth, the width of which was unsuit- 
able to the present markets. 

Had you any communication with the buyers of linen in the south of Ireland?— 
I had, with Mr. Besnard, who purchases very largely. 

Have you reason to imagine, from this conversation, that there would be any diffi- 
culty m procuring a market for the coarser description of linens, if produced to a 
greater extent, in the south o t Ireland ? — If made according to the patterns fur- 
nished by the linen buyers, I believe it could be sold to a very great extent : but the 
difficulty has been, in many cases, to induce the people to forego the manufacture 
of the inferior article, and to make this that has been recommended by the linen 
buyers. 

Have peasantry, when in communication with you, expressed an anxiety for em- 
ployment ?- — Every where. 

Do you mean that observation to apply generally to all the counties which you 
visited?— The anxiety to obtain employment has been universal, even at very low 
wages, and at any description of labour that can be supplied. 

Confining the question to the manufacture of coarse linens, what are the obstacles 
which you conceive at present to stand in the way of a more general employment of 
the people m Ireland ?— The difficulty in the first place of obtaining flax, which 
has not been grown in sufficient quantities j I see no other difficulty. 

Supposing the flax produced in greater abundance, is there any obstacle which 

has 
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has come within your observation as to the subsequent manufacture of the article? ^ 

N °Areyou aware of any obstacle in the way of the cultivation of flax?— None in '~ 
the least : the flax grown in Ireland is particularly good. 

Have you heard any complaint on the part of the peasantry, of any circumstances 
which prevent their sowing as much flax as they otherwise would sow?— None; 
there is a great anxiety in the peasantry in general, to obtain flax seed to sow. 

Are you aware of any offers made by the Linen Board, during the last year, to 
facilitate the growth of flax ?— ' There have been. 

What were the conditions under which the flax seed was given ? It was distri- 
buted, I believe, in small quantities. ^ , 

Under what conditions ?— That the landlord gave the ground rent free, and the 
clergyman should forego to press the tithe ; that he abandoned his right to tithe. 

Was there a very great anxiety on the part of the peasantry to obtain possession 
of the flax-seed on those conditions ?— Every where. . 

Are you aware of the extent of land which is generally appropriated by the Irish 
cottager peasant for the growth of flax?— In general as large as he can obtain seed 
to sow : he always provides ground sufficient for the seed that he can obtain. 

Is the quantity of land that each peasant has under flax, large ? It depends on 
the quantity of ground that each peasant has. . . . . 

The question refers to a cottager-peasant of Ireland?— The usual practice is to 

grow it on the edges of the bog. , 

Do you consider the quantity grown by each peasant to be large or small . small , 
because he has the smallest quantity of ground, and he is not always in a condition to 

° b Supposing the growth of flax increased, is there any other difficulty in the way of 
preparing that flax for the use of the manufacturers ; what is the next process ? 

The next process is steeping. , . , . , 

What is the next beyond that?— The scutcli-mills have been but lately esta- 
blished, they are given by the Linen Board for a sum of money, I think ; 
given by the Linen Board to certain proprietors who wished to have scutch-mills 
erected. 

Are those scutch-mills numerous in the south ?— By no means. 

Do you conceive that they are sufficiently numerous for the necessity of the poorer 
manufacturers?— They are not; in the county of Mayo, I believe, there is but 

If the flax be not prepared by the scutch-mill, how is it prepared ?— -In a very 
imperfect manner it is prepared by the cottager, by drying it before the fire, and 
breaking and cleaning it by hand. ... . , c 

Is that not a process which is attended with loss, both 111 time and by reason of 
the imperfect execution in details ? Very much so. ... . T 1 1 

Have you any doubt but that the more extensive erection of scutch-nulls m Ireland 
would produce an enlarged occupation of the people?— Yes, it would ; it would be 

m °Have you visited any of the scutch-mills which are lately erected in the south ? — 

Ye ilave you any doubt as to the good consequences which have attended their erec- 
tion ?— They have answered the purpose, evidently. 

Can you inform the Committee whether there is an anxiety on the part of the 
peasantry to have their flax scutched at those mills?— Ihe scut, ch-mi Is I should 
mention; have been but lately introduced ; but where they have tom ntrodneed fa 
any length of time, the people are anxious to have themacutched by the null instead 

° f PMsin^tothe next process of the manufacture, are there 

stand in the way of the spinning of flax ’-The next, I believe, is hackling , hackles 
are furnished by the Linen Board, and I believe in increased quantjties lately. 

Do you think that there is any deficiency m the south and west of S"™ J! 
you have visited, in the number of hacklers, or in the implements of their trade . 

In the implements there is a deficiency. . . p T n 

Have you found the deficiency matter of complaint m more cases than one . 
a great many cases. 

In the different counties which you visited ?— In the different counties. 

Can yon inform the Committee how flax, either m its raw or in its hackled state, 
is 1 sold in Ireland?— I am not acquainted with the pride. ^ 

WSfLfil. B 4 
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Afriil 

William Hyatt. 
(flS, Jane.) 



Hare you ever attended any of the fairs or markets where flax is sold ? The 

market at Limerick, and at Clonakilty also. 

Have you ever heard any complaint of the want of regulation in the flax markets of 
Ireland, in the south and west? — No; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
flax in that state. 

Upon the flax being prepared by hacklers, are there any and what difficulties which 
check the production of yarn as to the spinning ? — The want of spinning-wheels in 
the cottages has prevented it being spun to a great extent. 

Is the want of implements considerably felt ? — Every where through every part of 
the south of Ireland. 

There is no part of the ten counties which you have visited in which you have 
not found the want of implements matter of serious complaint ? — A source of com- 
plaint constantly. 

Is there a very great anxiety on the part of the people themselves to obtain 
possession of those implements ? — Yes, every where. 

Have you ever known wheels borrowed ? — I have. 

Have you ever known wheels hired ? — I have sometimes, on extravagant terms. 

Can you state what the terms have been ? — No, I do not recollect. 

Have you ever known wheels left in the possession of the females of one family 
by day, and the females of another by night?— -Yes, I have. I have known 
instances of females walking six, seven, or eight miles to borrow wheels from their 
relatives. 

In what condition are the implements, generally speaking, in an Irish cottage? 

Imperfect generally ; the construction of the wheel has been lately improved, but 
the old wheel is very imperfect and very much out of repair in general. 

Has the improved wheel got into use throughout the counties you have men- 
tioned ? — Through the counties of Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary, I found the 
improved wheel. 

Is it in general use there, or only in particular instances ?— In particular places. 

What is the price that is generally paid for wheels, the improved wheels ?— From 
7$. to 10s. and 12s. I believe in some instances. 

And what for the old ? — I believe the old is nearly the same price, very little less. 

Have you any doubt that a more enlarged distribution, by placing the spinning- 
vvlieel more within the reach of the peasantry, would tend to the encouragement of 
domestic industry in Ireland ?— It would be highly beneficial. 

Does the deficiency which you have complained of with regard to wheels extend 
also to reels ? — The same. 

What description of implements have you seen the Irish cottagers use for the pur- 
poses of the reel ?— The hand-reel. 1 

Do you think it possible to prepare yarn for the market properly through the 
means of the hand-reel? — No, I should conceive not. 

Have you heard from any of the weavers great complaints of the manner in which 
yarn is brought to market ?— Yes, I have. 

Have they stated to you that the imperfect manner in which yarn is reeled pre- 
vents their extended purchases ? — Yes. 1 

Has the same observation been made to you by any of the export merchants?— 
Mr. Besnard, of Cork, stated the circumstance, and Mr. Harvey ; also Mr. Fisher 
of Limerick. * 

From the best information you have been able to collect, do you not believe that 
if the yarn was reeled more accurately there could be a more extensive manufacture 
of linen in the south and west of Ireland, as well as an extended export trade of 
yam. —Yes, I do; I believe the linen laws prescribe a certain mode of reeling it, which 
has not generally been attended to. 

Do you think it possible to attend to those regulations which are rendered neces- 
sary by laws when tfie yam is prepared by means of a hand-reel ?— Not by a common 
hand-reel, certainly not. 

Do you not believe that a more extended distribution of reels throughout the 
country would have the effect of improving the yarn market ? — I am sure ft would. 

To what counties do your observations upon this subject generally apply ?— Galway, 
Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, Limerick,. Tipperary, Cork, and Kerry. 

• t a f e y ,° U made any observ * tion w it b regal’d to the domestic woollen manufacture 
m Ireland ? — No, the domestic manufacture of woollen exists in so few places and 
in so small an extent that I scarcely noticed it. 

In point of fact, do not the most of the peasauts manufacture their own clothes ? 

Hf«- The 
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The female peasantry are perfectly well accustomed to the spinning of woollen ' 

there as well as flax ? — Yes. , \ 

Is the quantity of flax grown sufficient to afford employment to the females of a 
family during the whole year, or during a small portion of it ?— During a small por- 

^Is^here any other occupation to which the spinners of that family can have 
recourse after the flax is spun ?— I believe not. . 

What means have been taken by the London Committee for the relief of lnsix 
distress, to counteract the want of employment and to promote industry amongst the 
people of Ireland?— There has been a sum of money amounting to 40,000/. appro- 
priated by them to the encouragement of the linen trade. 

1 Have you got the heads of the plan under which this sum has been appropriated ? 

^-1 have. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 

« Heads of a Plan for the Encouragement of Industry in Ireland.” 

“ September 10, 1822.” 

« The Committee, finding that the first object of their attention, the provision of a supply 
of food for the relief of the distressed districts in Ireland, has been very generally attained 
have endeavoured to appropriate the balance in their hands for the encouragement of useful 
occupation among the Irish peasantry, enabling them in some degree to supply their own wants, 
and tending, through industry, to promote their moral improvement, and to raise them above 

their present destitute condition. . . , , eA 

“ From various sources of information, the best appropriation of the principal part of the 
balance seems to be for the encouragement of the growth of flax, and the manufacture of 
yarn, linen, and, perhaps, in some instances, of wool, through the means of the domestic 

« 'Tins appropriation is not made in substitution of any efforts either public or private, 
but for the purpose of affording additional encouragement, and removing the obstacles 
which seem to impede the industry of the Irish peasantry. 

«« For this purpose, the following heads of a plan are preferred, m a lull commence that 
every effort will be made by all the parties on whose co-operation their success must depend, 
to make the proposed institution extensively and permanently useful. 

“ It is proposed to name nine directors or auditors m London, giving them a power ot 
filling up vacancies in their own body, occasioned either by death or resignation. 

“ Three to be a quorum. . . 

« The following gentlemen were appointed directors, pursuant to the preceding resolution : 
John Smith, esq. M. P. ; Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, M. P. ; Right Hon. Charted Grant, M. P. ; 
Thomas Wilson, esq. M.P.; John Wells, esq. M.P.; Samuel Bosanquet, esq.; John 
Cator, esq. ; Edward Stewart, esq. ; William Bell, esq. 

« A. board of trustees to be appointed in the counties of Cork, Clare, Galway, Kerry, 
Leitrim Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, Tipperary and Limerick, not exceeding nine in number, 
the vacancies by death or resignation to be filled up by the directors, Three to be 

^A committee or committees to be appointed by the county trustees, of which they 
should be ex-officio members, together with a paid clerk or book-keeper to act under them. 

“ All remittances to be made by the directors to the county trustees. 

1 “ The mode of affording encouragement to be upon the plan of the charitable loans, sq 

lono- established and so much approved of in various parts of Ireland. No aid to be given 
in money, but in flax-seed, flax, wool, yarn or implements ; estimating these articles at prime 
cost, 'and not exceeding in value to any one person, within one year, the sum of 10/. or the 
value of two looms. ^ , . , ... _ 

“ The details of this plan to be carried into effect by the committees, acting under the 
direction of the trustees. . . , ' . c • 

« The trustees to fix times for their own meeting, and to give a, fortnight s notice 01 their 
first meeting in the public papers. ,, r r , 

“ The committee to meet at such fixed times and places as may seem expedient lor the 
purpose of receiving applications and deciding upon them. 

“ All implements, &c. thus considered as loans, to be paid for, together with five per cent 
interest, by monthly instalments, allowing three months to pass belore the payment ot the 
first instalment, and the whole sum being paid off' within twelve months. 

“ Each person receiving assistance, to become bound himself, and to give security tor the, 
punctual repayment of the principal and interest by the specified instalments. 

V “ Every application to be in writing, signed by the parties agreeing to become secunties, 
and to be entered in a special register, together with the decision of the committee thereon, 
whether affirmative or negative. , , .» 

« When assistance is given in flax-seed, flax or yarn, the committee to be authorized, if 
they shall so think fit, to receive payment in home-saved flax-seed, in flax, or yarn of a good 
Quality, making a proportionate increase for the interest. • . • 

H « The accounts and vouchers to he made up in a specific £>rp, and submitted every year 
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to the local trustees in the month of January, to be attested on oath by the clerk, certified 

/ °, y ‘, he ( ?'■ “” d a COpy thercof *° b e Lid before the directors in London, on or befo„ 

the 1 st of March in every year. ore 

Any person failing in making good his instalment, to be proceeded against either in his 
own person or by Jus sureties, at the quarter session next ensuing his default, and to become 
future 6 any l0SS 18 mCUrred by reaS ° n ° f h ' S non -P a y ment > ‘^capable of receiving any relief £ 

objects 6 ” 1 contnbutlons t0 be co il ec ted by the trustees and committees in aid of these 

roT^l^r™' 1 th , at P lan is fo ™ ded u P° n the P™ ci P le Of loan, 
repayable by individuals themselves .'—Repayable in twelve months, at five per cent. 

re there any institutions in Ireland formed upon that principle which have been 
found ta answer P — Many. 

Have you taken pains accurately to inquire into those institutions r— I have. 
Where have you visited any such?— In Dublin, Limerick, and Ennis. 

Have you visited more than one establishment of the kind in the city of Dublin » 
— 1 visited two. J 

What was the result of your examination of those establishments ?— I found the 
establishments in both instances flourishing, no diminution of capital, and that they 
had afforded the means of employment to a great many. 3 

Were you informed by the individuals who managed those establishments that 
there was an anxiety on the part of the borrowers to repay with punctuality the 
returned 7 ™ 61 * ' ' 6S ’ “ 011ey was in requisition, and of course regularly 

Have any considerable losses been sustained through the unpunetuality of the bor- 
rowers or their securities m the city of Dublin P-Through the negligence of the 
persons managing some years ago a deficiency had taken place in the fund, but by 
the great activity of the gentlemen now managing it there has been no diminution. 

J ?? ted . t “ at you i 1 ™ ““de inquiries respecting similar establishments in 
the city of Limerick, was the result of your inquiries the same ? — Favourable : the 
money was kept afloat constantly by the demands of the people. 

Had there been any and what augmentation of capital in the Charitable Loan 
Society m the city of Limerick r— Very considerable augmentation in both instances. 
„ 1 £” m . that “ ty 11150 Lear that there was a great anxiety on the part of the 
people themselves to he punctual and honest in their repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced r Yds, certainly, in every instance, with very few exceptions. 

Was the result of your investigation at Ennis the same '—The same precisely. 

In the charitable loans to which you alluded, is the relief given in money, or is it 
given in implements of labour?— In money, repayable at stated periods. 

Do you conceive that that principle is as far removed from objection as giving the 
mplsnieils of labour and articles of industry ?— Where it is intended to 

Te to giitfmXmeMs ’ “ ^ ^ inSta ”“’ the P refoable way '™“ ld 

,P“ y0 “ ““V 111 ! 1 * 1 that there is in every instance a lesser danger of abuse where the 
relief is given by loan of the article which the peasant may require, rather than givino- 

him the money which is the price of the article?— Ido. b ° 

adnntod Wh 10 thinlt i from y°«r experience in general, that the plan 

adopted by the London Tavern Committee is likely to give an useful impulse to the 
manufacturing industry of the poor ?— Certainly. 

During your experience in Ireland were you able to ascertain whether there is an 
anxiety on the part of the higher orders to promote the employment of the people ?— 
In many instances. 1 J ^ 

Is it in most instances the case ?— Perhaps not. 

In the execution of your duty have you made any reports to the gentleman on whose 
behalf you were acting ?— From time to time I made reports. 

Can you furnish the Committee with the extracts from those reports which bear 

upon the subject of their inquiries ? — I can. 

[The witness delivered in the same.'] 

Have you looked over those extracts?— I have. 

Nmethatever "° ‘° alttT the 0piniou which you ex P re ssed at that time?— 

Do you conceive that there are any advantages connected with the loan system 

which 
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i ; c l, make it preferable to any gratuitous distribution, or any distribution at reduced w 

F On ?_It aff ° rds " greater m ‘ mber ° f ^ 

•*- 

the loan system is preferable to a system of gratuitous distribution . I do. 

Whv ?— By inculcating habits of industry and punctuality. 

Have you ever had any reason to believe that the peasantiy themselves preferred 
, /administered to them by the medium of their own industry to any gratuitous 
relief^-- Yes, I have known people in a very distressed condition not actually refuse 
$ decline Taking gratuitous 1 relief, and prefer, in many instances, employment by 

Wh Savf;rt d or““ than one r-Yes I have, and in more 

F ' Cant” st"ate to the Committee any instances of that description which you have 
met wX-I beheve I have furnished them to the Committee by my report which 
T have delivered in ; I will read an extract from a letter dated August the oth. 

1 A regulation has been lately adopted by the Relief Committees in general which 
decree ' that wherever it is practicable, labour shall be exacted from every md. vidua 
® ’ • , r , 1 insHnce when famine threatened the most fearful 

Sru-eT^siomwere' WySS hut now that the Immediate danger 
is over, and the stores are well filled, it is deemed right to weaken The ^ d epend ence 
— hmmtv nf strangers The above measure was also necessary to satisfy the 
Sftun™7tom~;, who, whatever was their distress would not partake 
of°the relief without returning something like an equivalent ; but it, must be con 
fessed that others manifested much reluctance to undertake any labour, U1 ^ er al ^ ld f ^ 
3S was kept alive assiduously by the designing that the money was sent over for 
gratuitous distribution, and that work of any kind was an imposition. 
s What was the state of agriculture in those parts through which you passed ; was 
It nood or bad ?— In some places good, and in some bad. 

Generally speaking, was it an improved system of agriculture .—Generally no . 

If there were a more improved system of agriculture introduced ^ 
have you any doubt but that a more enlarged employment of the people 

the way, *%£»£% 
duction of an improved system of agriculture in that country ? I am not sufficient y 

aCq DoTou\twt“eS the peasantry of Ireland are in possession of the requisite 
T Sating tLr tadP-The, are not ; then implements are 

referred with regard to manufaetnting 
t h „ 

In visiting the south and west of Ireland did you pay any attention to the neans 
Of employment which maybe afforded to the peasantry of the country through 

“r^ttol'any efforts now making to increase the facilities of employing the 
in the fisheries — There have been lately efforts making. . 

P What are they ?-That of supplying the people 

through the medium of the loan system, by the exertion of a porti on of the money 
smt bv the London Tavern Committee; I believe we have a report on that subject 
Do 7 you mean to suggest that the said causes which repress ™| s ?— 

agricultural industry, also repress the industry of the people upon the sea-coasts.- 

\Yhat is the state of the boats and fishing apparatus upon the sea-coast ?— Very 

“n any efforts made that have come within your observation fcr 
increased accommodation in harbours ?-There have bem> btoly; durmg 
summer piers have been erected, which will be highly benehcia . 

Yl have stated that the fishermen along the 
of their boats, can yon give us any instance in ■ | ig * a 
with good effect ?— In the neighbourhood of Dmgle , I nave tne tp 

[The witness delivered in the same , vide Appendix.'] 
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„ ff PI , nve IT imy tl ? at . t,le application of the loan system will produce the same 
J effects with regard to fisheries that you anticipate may be produced with regard to 
manufacturing industry?— It will produce the same effects no doubt. 

—I believe no? SyStCm been yCt a PP lied t0 the agricultural industry of the country? 

Have you heard of any efforts having been made for the purpose of instructing 
the peasantry of Ireland m an improved system of agriculture ?— No ^ 

Wexford 1 ?-NtKe a nL!' ling0f aSCh00 ‘ " eStab “ ed “ the «■* of 

Did you pay any attention whilst you were in Ireland, to the system under which 
the repairs of the public roads are now conducted ? — Yes. 

Do you think that system affords as extensive and as general employment to the 
people as might be expected, from the expense to which the counties are subjected?”! 
It has afforded employment during the last season, bnt the roads being once made 
of course there will be less occupation for the people in future. 

Are you aware whether the repairs of the roads by the grand juries in Ireland are 
confined now to particular times of the year ? — Yes, they are. 

Immediately before each assizes, is it not?— Yes, it is. 

What were the circumstances which led to the repairs of the road being carried 
on only immediately preceding the Assizes ?-I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject to answer that question. 

vvoSd a bCt - e i reguIated , re P air of the roads Ireland, which 

would enable the work to be earned on at such times during the whole year, as would 
be most advantageous to the community, and would give more useful employment 
to the peasantry of the country r — Certainly. 1 J 

The summer assizes occurring in the months of July and August, the employment 
of the people m repairing roads just coincides with harvest employment in many 
instances?— In many instances it does. * 

If that employment took place previously to the commencement of the harvest 
—Certainly Pr ° dUC ° “ “ reguIatei1 demand for IaboU1 ' throughout the country ? 

Have you ever heard that the tenantry of the individuals who obtain presentments 
preference!^” “* « ** work r-Thcy arc ™ P T„“ 

Have through any and what districts of Ireland, in which there are 

considerable difficu ties thrown in the way of carrying goods to market, from the 
want of proper roads ? — In the mountainous districts in general. 

-1 0 what districts do you apply your observation ?— First to Connemara on the 
mountainous coast of Cork and Kerry. e 

In those parts of the country where there is a want of roads and proper means of 
conveyance, have you witnessed any efforts made by the peasant™ tLmXes °n 
™ manure and moving their land, notwithstanding the Advantages to 
which they are subject ?-In carrying it on the backs of horses, when the roS has 
not been sufficiently good for other conveyances. 

Have you seen the use of marine sand in that way carried to any considerable 

rtin” f °' ?ru n0t ^ 1 hme hc “ rd !t said ' 1 1-die™ it is not L uncommon 
thm for several of the peasants to bring their goods eight or ten miles across the 
mountains, till they meet with the roadf then put oue of the horre „ , , e C a r 

pevillycar”. 10 ° t °'™ * 006 h”™ d ™ as - «™ « * S 

During your visit to Ireland, had you any opportunities of seeing establishments 

7&S$L ca^Sf “-Sott df h ’ "' WCh W6re F ° m ° ted thr ° Ugh Introduction 

™ S “ p- 

COnceive . the ro exists any repugnance on the part of English capitalists t« 
mves, then money in such establishments ?— In the present situatioh of Ireland I do 
Vel nceive there ls m ^disposition to advance money on Irish securities Hu 

and^sturbed^state^lThe country f"" ** ?-The unsettled 

insured” f°J bt ’W"' that if thc tranquillity of the country were 

I have no doufehM •«***“• em P layWint “ that »°™try?- 

Did 
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Did you visit the county of Leitrim ? — Yes, I did. 

Did you make any observation with regard to the great coal field in that county ? 
—There are great coal mines in that county, but the difficulty that exists in getting 
them conveyed to a canal would require, I believe, a railway of some three or five 
miles ; and the coals are not generally used : the quality of the coals is very 

” £)q you conceive that the establishment of a railway from the Leitrim coal field to 
the Shannon, on the one side, and to Sligo on the other, would have the effect of 
producing a very considerable demand for coal ? — It would, certainly. 

You have been professionally employed as a civil engineer ?— Yes, I have. Not 
exactly as a civil engineer, but as a military engineer. 

You have acted under the authority of the engineers directing the trigonometrical 
surveys ? — Yes, for twelve yeai-s. 

Then you entertain no doubt as to the advantages that would result from such 
a railway ? — No doubt whatever. 

Are there not considerable quantities of ironstone to be found in the county of 
Leitrim ?— There are ; and where the counties of Leitrim and Sligo join, in the 
junction of the counties there are to be found limestone, coal and ironstone. 

Are you aware whether there are any clays to be found in that part of the country 
which might be adapted for pottery ? — I believe not in that neighbourhood. 

Have you heard of the existence of such clays in any other part of Ireland ? In 
the county Tipperary and neighbourhood of Cahir. 

Are there any other coal works which have come under your observation in the 
parts of Ireland you visited? — There are, in county of Cork. 

Where are those coal works situated r— Near Mill-street. I think it is at Grange, 
the same difficulty of conveying coals to a proper road exists. 

Have you any doubt that the establishment of the railways, of which you have 
spoken in the county of Leitrim, would produce an extended employment of people 
in that part of the country ? — None. 

Are you aware whether there is any deficiency of fuel now felt within the range 
of supply of the Leitrim coal field, which would be removed by the establishment of 
such a railway ?— Certainly ; there is a scarcity of turf in the neighbourhood of 
Boyle, and several miles about that part of the county of Roscommon that joins 
Leitrim ; the deficiency of that would be supplied by the coal, if there were proper 
means of conveying the coal. 

Can you state generally, whether in the event of greater security and tranquillity 
existing in Ireland, and the introduction of English capital into that country, there 
would be any difficulty in finding hands for carrying on industry in that country ?— 
None whatever. 

Then the Committee are .to understand from you, that you believe there is every 
anxiety on the part of the Irish people to procure employment ?— Every where, 
certainly. ■ 

In the course of your visit, you have met with no one fact which leads you to doubt 
the anxiety for employment on the part of the people? — I have not. 

Mr. Pierce Mahony, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ? — In the county of Kerry. I am intimately acquainted 
with the whole of the province of Munster. 

Have you long resided in Kerry ? — I have resided there from my infancy. 

Are you able from your experience in that country to state, whether there is, 
generally speaking, sufficient employment for the people? — The greatest possible 
want of it. The town, in the neighbourhood of which I reside, is Killarney, and 
there is a great population there, and I am quite certain, there is not one tenth of 
the employment necessary ; it is a town that contains, as well as I can collect, 
about 7,000 people, who are mostly of the poorer class. There is no manufacture 
there; except a slight cotton manufacture, and there is a great anxiety on the part 
of the people to have that extended. 

How long has the cotton manufacture been established there ?— I should suppose 
about twelve years; it is carried on on a very small scale, and with a very limited 
capital. . . 

Is it spun by hand?— It is spun by a re'fel, otherwise by hand ; it is sent out to the 
people of the country, and they return it after having spun it. 

561. c 3 
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Mr. Is that cotton for home consumption, or is it all exported immediately? It i 8 

Pieree Mahon*/, exported, I understand it is used for cotton wick ; I believe it goes to the West 
' ' Indies. 

(23 June.) Have y 0U i iear( j 0 f an y of it being sent to the English market ? — Yes. 

Can you inform the Committee whether there is any anxiety on the part of the 
people themselves to procure employment ?— The greatest possible anxiety, I never 
knew it otherwise ; and the greatest anxiety on the part of the people for education. 

Are the wages of labour very low ? — I conceive they are low. The great way in 
which labour is paid there for agricultural puiposes, is by giving a small piece of land 
which is charged high, and the rate of labour is about 6 cl. a day in those cases; in the 
town it is 8 d. where no land is given. 

Speaking of agricultural employment, is that the money price for labour, or is 
there an allowance to that extent in account for the rent of land ? — I do not talk of 
the immediate neighbourhood of tovriis, but in country situations it is generally 
allowed for rent. The peasant gets a potatoe garden and a house, and he is charged, 
in my opinion, very extravagantly for it, and he is under a contract to work, and his 
general rate of wages is 6 d. sometimes much less. 

Can you state what is the general charge which is made in the district with which 
you are acquainted, for the house of the peasant and his potatoe garden ? — It varies, 
as it must, according to circumstances ; but generally speaking, I should think about 
five guineas a year might be called the fair average of what they pay, for about half an 
acre of land and a house, a miserable hut ; I think it is about that sum over the whole 
face of the country ; of course there are some cases in which it is less, and other cases 
in which it is more. 

To what charges is a person, paying a rent of that amount, subject, independent 
of his rent ? — He is subject to a tithe on his potatoes, which is generally what he 
grows, and on flax. I do not believe that the clergy charge them for either cabbages 
or small green crops. 

Have you ever known this charge for tithe operate as a discouragement to the 
employment of the people ? — It is considered very vexatious, and they very unwil- 
lingly pay it ; but I do not think that, generally speaking, the persons whom I talk 
of look to any tiling more than barely subsistence. 

Is there not an Act of Parliament in Ireland which exempts newly improved land 
from the payment of tithes for a certain number of years ? — There is ; but the igno- 
rance of the peasantry on the subject is so great, that it is not enforced. 

Are there not many technicalities relating to surveys and notices which by that 
Act of Parliament are required to entitle the tenant to exemption from tithe, which 
in nine cases out of ten render that inefficient?— I look upon it that those provisions 
render it nugatory, and I know an instance on an estate in Kerry in which I was 
professionally consulted ; it was with respect to tithes of a mountain, it is quite 
a barren mountain ; and there happening to be some disagreement between the clergy- 
man and the landlord, the consequence was, in two or three days after, a notice was 
given, demanding tithes upon this barren land, that had never paid tithe before. 
I know the tithe to be insisted upon, and enforced, though it was clear, that, if 
the provisions of the Act had been attended to, that land would not have been 
titheable. 

What is the state of agriculture in the parts of the country with which you are 
acquamted ; does there exist there an improved system of agriculture, or does the 
old rude system of farming prevail ? — The system is very rude, the implements are 
very bad, and the mode of using them equally so. A plough is generally attended 
by three persons. 00 j 

Are they generally obliged to hire their ploughs ?— Sometimes. I believe the 
farmers lend them about to each other ; but a farmer, generally speaking, has not 
a plough. 0 1 0 

Have you any doubt that a more improved system of agriculture would lead to 
a more enlarged employment of the people ?— Not the slightest doubt. In point 
of fact, I look upon it that the quantity of produce upon the land is lessened by the 
present system. Indeed I know this from my own experience, and that of gentle- 
men who farm themselves ; we know that our land produces vastly beyond our neigh- 
bour s land, if he is a poor man. 

Have any means been taken in those districts witli which you are acquainted, to 
introduce an improved system of agriculture ?-— Sometimes gentlemen have, by 
farming themselves, shown the people what can be effected by improvement ; and 

there 
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there have been some instances in which they have brought over Scotch and English 
farmers to teach their workmen that system, and it has had a good effect. 

Have you known any instances in which efforts have been made in the county of 
Kerry to instruct them in the proper system of draining and embankment ?— In the 
west Lord Headly carried on a very extensive work of embankment ; indeed he has 
expended a large sum of money, and very effectually ; but with regard to land 
draining, we are very deficient in that respect. 

Ho you not think that an improved system of drainage would be the first step 
that is requisite for the improvement of the country to which your observation applies ? 
__I am of that opinion, and I will state my reason for it. The great manure in that 
country is lime, and the lands are swampy, and the consequence is, that where the 
lime is put in, it for a year or two works well, but the water ultimately destroys it ; 
but if the water was taken off, the lime would work vastly better. 

In those parts of the country with which you are acquainted, can you inform the 
Committee whether considerable efforts are or are not made by the peasantry them- 
selves in order to improve the land in their occupation ?— Decidedly ; they bring 
manure with great labour ; and upon the sea coast particularly it is observable their 
Treat anxiety in that respect. I have been witness very often at the sea coast in 
Jveino- the people collecting the sea-weed, and other manure that the sea gives them, 
in small baskets, and the women, boys and men carrying them distances upon then- 
backs, when there was no road. 

What is the greatest distance which you have known them to carry those loads • 

I may say that I have known them carry two or three miles in that way, and then 

deposit it upon the road, and if the car could move, then carried in the car, otherwise 
most generally in the baskets thrown like panniers across the horse ; that is the 
general way in which the manure in that part of the country is carried. 

0 What is the state of the roads in this mountain district? —They are wretchedly 

bad ; they are now improving, in consequence of Government grants. There is 
a road round the coast, that is partly finished. Mr. Nimmo, I find, recommended it 
in his plans, and it has been to some extent adopted ; but there are several districts 
in which there are no roads at all. • 

Has it been adopted a sufficient time to enable you to state the ettects of that im- 
provement, where the effects are visible?— It has not been adopted sufficiently long 
to be able to say that ; but I know this fact, that Iveragli, which is the most distant 
part of the county of Kerry, sent its butter to Cork exclusively as the market. 

1 should think the peasant had to travel a distance of about seventy miles from his 

house, and his load was generally two firkins of butter, that was one hundred weight ; 
they travel without lodging, with merely buying a piece of bread or a sup of milk upon 
the road, and so they make their journey and return again ; all they can have is the 
price of a hundred weight of poor butter. I have often heard it stated, and I be- 
lieve it to be the fact from my own knowledge, that the general average of the 
expense of the peasant upon that journey for himself and his horse was not 4 s . ; gene- 
rally about 3s. , , . . . c r v 

What are the obstacles that have prevented the peasantry of the barony of Iveragli 
from taking their butter to a more favourable market ? — The want of roads ; since 
the road has been opened it has reduced the distance considerably, and when another 
road, that is projected through Sir Nicholas Colthurst’s estate, is made, I suppose it 
will reduce the distance nearly thirty miles. 

Could not a nearer place of export be found without difficulty for this butter, in- 
stead of going this immense distance to Cork ? — Certainly, their country home 
market for it upon that coast there, is the river Kenmare, which is an excellent and 
safe harbour ; that you may call the home market for the baronies of Glanrought and 
Dunkerron ; and the barony of Iveragli could have a home market in the neighbouring 
barony of Trughanacmy, which is Miltown, and Mr. Nimmo’s plans I find speak 
of that part. , . , , , . „ 

What difficulty is there in the way of reaching this place at the present moment ? 
—None to Kenmare river, but with respect to Miltown, the bar of Inch is the 

^With respect to the home market, and carrying it down from Cahir, or any part of 
Iveragh, what difficulties exist now to prevent the sale taking place at the domestic 
market?— No difficulties as to roads at present to Miltown, but there is a difficulty 
as to Kenmare, because the road is not perfectly made in that part of the -coast. 

Is the price obtained at Cork so much higher than at the nearer markets ?— 
There are no persons to buy at those places ; there is an export at Tralee. 

c 4 
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An increasing export ?— An increasing export very considerably with resnect 4k 
oats. I understand the increase last year was to the amount 5f 50,000/ in nnint r 
export. i'uuit ot 

t P°?j 0ng is the , individ ? al farmer in making this journey from Iveragh to Cork > 

1 should suppose he travels thirty-five miles a day ; he travels nightTnd day ' ~~ 
Is there not a considerable portion of the county of Kerry and Cork which con 
Cork” b ° S and m ° Untam '~ A considerable portion in Kerry, and a great part in 

The mountains of Kerry consisting of two descriptions of that which is called the 
wet, and that which is called the dry mountain, do you conceive that that dry moun- 
tain land might be made applicable to the purposes of sheep feeding ?— I do not 
know. 1 know the mountains have been considerably improved, and in some parts 
“I® now producing oats and barley through the assistance of manure and lime. 

With regard to the wet mountain, or bog, are you aware whether there are any dif- 
ficulties novv felt which prevent the dividing and improving of any of those districts ? 
—I know m the barony of Iraghticonnor there is a considerable boggy country 
there, which could be effectually drained by opening the mouth of the Cashin : I have 
^en it myself, and I understand something has been done by Mr. Horton and 
Mr. Harenc with respect to it. 

What is the difficulty you conceive to stand in the way of the improvement to 
which you have just adverted?— A want of capital in individuals, and a want of 
unanimity m pursuing any common object. 

In the event of the drainage being effected by lowering the bar of tile Cashin, are 
there any means by which you could impose an assessment in proportion to the benefit 
that there wouhf ' ^ 1Ildlv iduals "liose lands were thereby improved ?— I conceive 

a m onnt er f,b°\ IaW fil latW r Uld ,f na S e you to ^T ™ assessment according to the 
amount of the benefit conferred ? — Not at present. ° 

Do you not conceive such a general law to be indispensably necessary, in order to 
'“If enlarged improvement in the way of drainage ?— Unquestionably 
state 3 15 FSSed y0U wm hav ° the “ un *T remain in the same 

I.™?. 0 Jf “t "f “ nce "' e ? ucb a I™ would be generally applicable to the bog 
lands of Ireland Certainly it would ; for this reason, a bog is divided by idea? 
drSn d b™b ““I 11 sometlm , es . b y/eal boundaries, and if one proprietor is anxious to 
ftTlh h r f g he Ca ™ 0t d ° !*’ because he cannot obtain a passage through the others ; 
it is therefore necessary to have unanimity to carry the design all through, and if it 

Uourhe m hKeXkS>t. Ca “ 0t aCC °“ PiiSl1 * S ° * hat “ tan d ° * 
the D r„r^s““de^ ‘° thC m “ i,ltenanCe ° f *** 

foJlb heie ■“? mode ““H*? law ’ as !t at present exists, of imposing a territorial tax 

riduals?— NowT 6 °‘ emb . ankm ™. ts ' e fi nal t0 tbe ba ™«t derived from them by indi- 
viduals? Now there is no law of that sort, and it is wanted very much ; if alorm the 

not r do°ft a 'JrVf m rS ° n IS dis r° sed t0 ex P end mo “ey on embankments, he can- 
who hold lands along the Tur ^ Z riven*' '* **** ^ th « P™“ 

tb. Haie /°f U kn ^™, a “y rnstances of considerable loss accruing to individuals from 
the want of such a aw as that w hich yon have now recommended ?_I have known 

than“on e e S in ^ ^ un P osslbiIit >; ° f d ° !n g ™y thing effectual in that way ; in more 
than one instance, on account of the unwillingness of other parties to join. 

Have you known any instances 111 which banks have gone out of repair and losses 

S-SevS ed T fr0m fl00d u S ’ “ ° f tha Wa “ ' * system of co 

latmn ? several , I was an individual sufferer in that respect. 1 

countv of Kerre” a, l“ ,M " 1 “ble manufacture of linen in any and what part of the 
county of Kerry P-There was a very considerable manufacture of linen in Dingle • 

Sof Zm^T and 1 ™ der j talld ™ consequence of inattention in the regu- 
iation of the maikets, and the mode of making it up, it lias got into disrepute and 
the consequence has been, an almost total loss of the market P ’ 

I ntXveTr a f ClZl% Hnen " ,arket ° f Cl0Ilakilty *~ l haV ° hCard ° f *■ but 

Have you heard whether it has of late increased considerably ?— Yes, I have 
Have you heard any of the causes to which the increase of the manufacture at 
Clonakilty has been attributed ?-The regulation of the market, u 

drainage, 
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drainage, I think it is one of the most important things in the world. As to the 
necessity of deepening rivers that run up estates, that cannot be done without the 
general co-operation of the parties whose estates lie along the rivers, and it is very 
destructive to some estates, others are not injured by it; consequently the person 
not interested in it makes no exertion, and the man who would do it is prevented. 

Is there any legal process, by which, at the present moment, these improvements 
upon bog lands can be effected? — None, that I know of. 

1 Is there any decree from the Court of Chancery, by which such undivided lands 
can be divided ? — There is a writ of partition, but that will not effect the object. 

But even with reference to the first step, namely, the writ of partition, is it not 
an expensive proceeding ? — It is very expensive, and on account of some techni- 
calities of the law, it is frequently impossible to get it. 

Do you happen to know of any instances in which the difficulty of extinguishing 
commonal rights without resorting to separate Acts of Parliament, has occasioned, 
serious inconvenience, both as it respects the improvement of the mountain, and also 
as affecting the peace of the country ? — There is a remarkable case, and one which 
is a very extensive evil in the county of Waterford ; the mountains are called Slieve 
Graive Mountains, those are very extensive, and cover almost the greater part of the 
barony of Decies. The improvement of the mountain is totally checked ; great 
disturbances had arisen about a year and a half ago, and several lives had been lost, 
houses had been levelled, and old fences that were standing for thirty years in some 
cases taken down, and this has arisen from a notion among the common people, that 
common lands belong to every body, and they levelled the fences and the houses 
under this opinion, and when they were resisted, the consequence was dreadful riot 



Mr. 

Pierce Mahon y. 
(23 June.) 



and loss of lives. 

Does not a considerable proportion of the population of the county of Kerry 
migrate from that county in search of employment elsewhere ? — Yes ; particularly 
from the barony of Glanerought. 

Where do they seek this employment ? — They go to the inland counties, Cork, 
Tipperary, Limerick, Kilkenny and Waterford, and a vast number go to England. 

What are the causes which you conceive to prevent their profitable employment 
at home ? — I look upon it that one of the greatest evils in that part of the country 
is want of a road ; there is no road that is at all passable ; it is on the Marquis of 
Landown’s estate ; it is on the Cork side of the river of Kenmare, and I consider 
the population there, considering the country that they reside in, is quite suitable 
for any agricultural purposes ; they have no fishery. 

Do you not think that the want of capital is also one great cause ?— ' There is no 
capital at all. 

Do you conceive that if capital could be introduced into that country it could be 
profitably employed there ? — I have no doubt that the introduction of capital into 
that country, above all others, would be most useful. 

What are the causes which you conceive to prevent the introduction of capital ? — 
The causes are various, but I think first, the want of roads ; there can be no danger 
respecting the harbour of the river, for it is one of the finest perhaps in any country ; 
the next cause is, perhaps, the state of the country, which gives an impression here 
in England that no man is safe ; and I think until the country is quite quiet you 
will never have English capital invested there to any considerable or available 
extent. 

Do you consider that there is a general aversion among English capitalists to invest 
money in Ireland ? — There was a general anxiety about a year ago to invest it, and 
I happened to be concerned in several loans ; but lately I have written to several 
persons who have returned me for answer, that until the country was quiet they 
would have nothing more to do with Ireland. 

Do you conceive that any difficulty has arisen with regard to the investment of 
English capital, in consequence of the want of proper means of recovering money in 
that country after judgment is obtained ? — I do ; and I look upon it that that is the 
greatest evil that we have to complain of. 

Will yoy state in what you conceive the evil to consist? — I conceive it to exist in 
the management of the office of sheriff. The system has been grossly abused. 1 here 
is no such thing as executing a writ as you do in England, what is commonly called 
a marked writ or a capias upon judgment. I mean to confine that observation to 
persons of what are called the rank of gentlemen. The habit of sheriffs, except in 
tin city of Dublin and in the county of Cork, is to grant no specialty at all, and 
I consider that the greatest evil, for this reason, that the creditor is always struggling 
561. D t0 
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Mr- to make the sheriff responsible for the debt, where he refuses the specialty, whereas 
1 • tree Makomj. if h e g ran ts the specialty, the debtor and creditor would come into contact, and would 
- j settle it. 

(23 unc.) Ha V e you ever heard of arrangements being made in Ireland between the debtors 
and the sub-sheriffs to prevent the execution of legal process, or at least to make 
a system of notice necessary on the part of the sub-sheriff, so as to impede the pro- 
ceedings ? — It is a constant habit on the appointment of the sub-sheriff, that he gets 
notice from the persons that are afraid of him that he will be paid his fees on the 
writs delivered, if he will give notice. 

Does this practice very generally prevail ? — I understand it to prevail everywhere 
except in the two places I have mentioned. There is a habit of giving specialties in 
Dublin, and that habit exists in Cork ; but I dare say there are places in the county 
of Cork where an arrangement might be made with the sheriffs. 

Do you know of any difficulty existing where returns are not made in due time by 
the sheriff, in getting the decision of the court with respect to imposing fines ? — We 
feel it particularly since the' passing of the last Law Regulation Bill ; it is one of the 
greatest grievances we have to complain of. The taxing officers under that bill will 
allow the party no costs after judgment ; and in point of fact, being a solicitor and 
. attorney myself, I can tell the Committee that our principal and most difficult duties 
begin to be performed after we have got execution ; in fact, litigation generally be- 
gins in Ireland, where it ends in England, at final judgment ; all the rest is common- 
place, but then our difficulty is in getting the fruits. 

You have stated that the system to which you have referred with respect to the 
sheriffs, is the system pursued in regard to gentlemen, are the Committee to under- 
stand that any other, and what system, prevails with regard to debtors of the lower 
classes ? — 1 consider that the sub-sheriffs, not being paid for any favours by them, 
do not give any ; it is more their interest in those cases to give a specialty, because 
they are paid for it. 

Then the Committee are to understand that one rule of practice prevails with re- 
gard to' the higher classes, and another with regard to the lower classes ? — Yes. 

Is there or is there not a stricter mode of recovering debts from the lower classes 
than from the higher ? — Certainly, arising from the granting of specialties by the 
sheriffs against the poor, if required, and declining to do so against the other class 
(the gentlemen) the requirer. 

Do you conceive that if it were made imperative, under penalty^ for a sheriff to 
make a return of every writ within a limited time of the period when the return day 
elapsed, that that would be a beneficial alteration of the law ? — Most decidedly, as 
considerable inconvenience and expense arises from the present practice. 

Do you consider that it would be useful to make the sheriff grant specialties in all 
cases, upon getting reasonable security ? — Most certainly ; it would tend to diminish 
the expenses of the debtor, and to increase the security of the creditor. 

Do you not conceive that such an alteration of the law would have the eflect of 
inducing capitalists in England to invest their money more regularly in Ireland, if 
they had that ready .means of recovering debts ? — Most certainly, I do. 

And such investment of English capital in Ireland would, you have no doubt, lead 
to a more extended employment of the people ?— Beyond any doubt ; and as a relief 
to the landed interests, I could procure money at four or five per cent here for gen- 
tlemen that are paying six for it in Ireland, if the system of administration of the law 
and the management of the poor were altered. 

Of what material does the clothing of the peasantry consist ? — The frieze for men, 
and stuffs or cottons for the women. 

Where is that frieze and stuff manufactured ? — By themselves. 

Are they also pretty generally acquainted with the manufacture of flax?— They 
are. 

Do you conceive that the manufacture of those articles could be carried further 
than it now is ?— It is now in a very indifferent state. 

Do you conceive it could be carried further?— Certainly, it could. 

To what causes do you attribute its not being carried further?— I attribute it to 
the want of proper machinery, as well as the want of flax-seed in the proper season. 

Is there a great want of improvement in the manufacture in the district to which 
you refer?— Certainly, in not only manufacture, but agriculture. 

Have you ever known a deficiency of the flax-seed lead to a delay in sowing flax, 
so as to make the crop eventually less productive ? — This very year I have known 
that the delay was injurious. 

Have 
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Have you known it in other years as well as this? — I do not think my attention 
«ras directed to the sowing flax till within the last two years. • 

Will you state in what the deficiency of implements consists with regard to the 
linen manufacture; what implements do you allude to?— Wheels, reels, hackles and 

mulching-mills. , „ 

Is there a great anxiety on the part of the Irish peasantry to become possessed ot 
wheels and reels ?— There is the greatest anxiety. 

How is the deficiency now provided for ; do they borrow or hire wheels . Ihey 
both borrow and hire. , . . . . r , , , 

Can you inform the Committee what rate is charged for the hire of a wheel, and 
what is the value of a wheel ?— No, I have no notion of the price ; it is more gene- 
rally paid by giving labour in lieu, and in the same way they pay for ploughs and 

horses by labour. . . , , 

This system of exchanging labour for commodities prevails to a very considerable 
decree, does it not ?— It does certainly, particularly in potatoes. 

Labour itself is paid for not by money, but either by land or by labour m return, 
jsit notin many instances ?— Most certainly it is paid for, either by labour or land 
most generally, almost invariably, except in towns or cities. 

Have you ever been enabled to compare the difference between the labour given 
for a money payment, and that labour which is given for an equal payment of another 

hind ? I have ; any person who pays money is sure to have his work well done, but 

if it is paid in other ways, they look upon it as a tax upon their persons, do the work 
badly and slowly. . . , , , , 

What do you conceive to be the money price of labour m your neighbourhood, as 
compared to the account price? — I should think, that drawing the comparison I have 
this moment, that it is cheaper to pay money to a person that could manage the land 
with advantage ; but in point of fact, the differences as five pence to eight pence 
between money and labour nominally, without regarding the difference in the 
effectiveness of the labour. 

Is there a money system of labour or an account system of labour, generally ap- 
plied to the employment of the people on the public roads, repaired by a grand jury 
presentment ? — It generally is an account labour ; and because the tenantry ot the 
person who gets the presentments, are most generally the persons employed in the 
work 1 the gentleman who has the presentment, takes care that the money is not 
paid except to himself, and he puts that to the credit of his rent accounts with his 
tenants, that is the general system ; I might almost say, there is not a sing e 
exception, except in a few singular cases. 

Then all the disadvantages to which you have alluded as applicable to the account 
system of labour, apply to the repairs and public works performed by grand jury 
presentment? — Certainly they do. ... ,, 

The labour is given reluctantly, and it is generally of a less valuable quality than 
jt would be if they were paid with money ?— I think the evil is even in that instance 
greater, for this reason, that it often happens that the person who gets the present- 
ment has his tenantry at a distance, instead of coming at an early hour and from 
a reasonable distance, come from a great distance, and are consequently less able to 

do the work. . . f ■ 

Have you any doubt, that if after the presentment is made, the execution ot it 
were to be effected by open contract and paid for in money payment, that a very 
considerable reduction of expense, as well as a better execution of the works would 
follow ?— None ; 1 conceive the system ought to be altered to a local commission, who 
would contract with the people of the place ; if that was done, there would be an 
emulation amongst the people to perform the work, and there would be an anxiety 
among the people to have it done well, because they would have no immediate interest 
in the work. , , 

Does it not frequently happen under the present grand jury system, that the exe- 
cution of the public works is postponed to the most inconvenient season of the year. 
—It is, and 1 think it arises from the mode of employment ; the work is done 
reluctantly, and generally speaking, it is neglected until the eve of the assizes, it is 
then forced on by the person who has got the presentment, for the sake ot getting 
his money, and having his account settled on affidavit. 

Does not this frequently occur at the moment when the peasantry themselves, who, 
in your view of the case, are the least interested 111 the execution of the work, may be 
profitably engaged for themselves, either at their early harvest or at their turt 
gathering?— Certainly it does ; I consider that the consequence of this hurry, not 
p 2 o h'y 
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Pierce Mahon$l 
(23 Jttne.y 
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PUr"Mai, m tends to dim!nish t,ie value of tlle woA - but it also takes the poor class of peooh. 

' . that are engaged in it all at once, to the great hindrance of their other duties 
(23. J une.) because the whole farm is swept of its people for a particular time, and the con’ 
sequence is, that all his other duties must necessarily be neglected. 

Have you ever known instances in which either the harvest of the individual 
or their turf-cutting have been seriously impeded, in consequence of this operation 
of the presentment laws ?— If wet weather should happen under those circumstances! 
it must be lost. ^ 

Have you ever known such instances happen ? — Certainly. 

Therefore the peasant loses that which is of advantage to himself, in consequence 
of being carried away to a work whick is rather more advantageous to another?-, 
Certainly; he is obliged to sacrifice his own interest to that of his landlord, at the 
time, probably, to prevent distress upon his land. 

Is the deficiency of implements of agriculture very much felt in all parts of the 
country?— Certainly.it is, particularly in ploughs and carts ; there is no such thing- 
hardly, except in possession of gentlemen, and the spade and shovel of that country^ 
as compared with the same implements in this country, are very bad implements 
indeed. 

You have stated that the females of the country are generally practised in the 
spinning of flax and wool ? — They are. 

Is there any other difficulty do you think which stands in the way of their employ, 
ment in those branches of industry, beyond those to which you have alluded ?— No 
I do not conceive there is. 

Is there any imperfection in the mode in which flax is prepared for the market?— 
With respect to the way in which flax is prepared for the market, I think I have 
alluded to that ; the habit of using what is called the hand-scutch is very injurious 
both to the manufacture and the people, it is a loss of time to them, and it is a de- 
struction of the raw material. 

There have been of late years some scutch-mills introduced into your county, have 
there not? — Yes, they have been introduced by three gentlemen. ’ 

Has the introduction of those mills been productive of benelit ?— I have heard all 
those gentlemen state so. 

With regard to reels, what is the description of reel for the preparation, of yarn 
which is known in your county, is it the common reel ? — The common reel. is gene- 
rally a cross, or probably six projecting spikes, with a top to it just to catch the 
yarn. 

Do you think it possible to prepare yarns for the market with reels of that descrip- 
tion, so as to comply with the present regulations of the law ? — I am not acquainted 
with the regulations. 1 

Do you consider that the population of that part of the country lias been rapidly 
increasing ? — Beyond all comparison in respect to other countries. 1 1 

What is the state of education there ?— It is very low indeed, hut there is a, great 
anxiety to leam. b 

In any of the establishments of education which exist in that country, have anv 
steps been taken to connect the education of industry with the education of letters ?— 
In a female school, which is under the care of some ladies who are nuns in Killarney 
and Tralee, there has been a system of teaching them to spin introduced, but I am. 
not aware of any other instance. 

You have not heard of any instance iu which male industry has been excited by 
instruction ? — No. 3 

Is not the description of schoolmasters who are in your neighbourhood of the lowest 
elass?— They are, and I think in that respect until that is remedied there can be no 
ettective education. 

Are there any books in circulation amongst the peasantry which are calculated to 
instruct them in habits of industry ?— No, I do not think there are: I never heard 
of any. 

Can you state what description of books they do read ? — Generally common spelling 
books and story books, and one very dangerous book that is circulated through the 
country called Pastormie s Prophecy ; the circulation of it in the soutli of Ireland is 
quite astonishing. 

Do you conceive the establishment of schools, and connecting with those schools 
instruction in industry, would lead to more profitable employment of the Irish poor ? 
—Certainly, I think if the youth were instructed in industry as well as in letters it 
would tend more to form regular habits in the poor than any other measure. 

- i D o. 
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Do you conceive that an instruction in the elements of improved agriculture and 
Farming would be desirable to introduce in those schoolsF-Certamly, for if the 
neoulcliccame aware of their advantages, they have intellect enough to adopt them. 

P Is not there the greatest anxiety on the part of the people to procure such instruc- 

ti 0 Ha 7 e tou evei“known any instances in which, when the children were employed by 
day they have attended schools in the evening, rather than be left without instruction! 

” Have you ever known any instances in which parents of the lowest class, and in the 
deepest distress, have made considerable efforts in order to provide for the instruction 
of their children r-Ycs, certainly ; when they could not pay by any other means, 

they have paid by labour or turf, or other means of that sort. 

Do they not consider it as their flrst duty, if possible, to provide for the instruction 
oftheir chidren?- 1 conceive they do, and that it is an object most anxiously sought 

^BuUhe mode of instruction at present prevailing, you consider to be verjrdefi- 
c ; e ,it *- — Very deficient. . 1 . . . . 

Do you in fact consider the present system of instruction administered in your 
neighbourhood, to be a benefit to the people, orthe reverse !- 1 should say the reveree ; 
they scarcely ever acquire more than to read, without understanding, or to write then- 
names badly ; but for any useful purposes they have no education at a II. 

What is the general character of the persons who undertake the duty of school- 
masters ?— Their general character is bad ; they are generally turbulent and disor- 

<le in cases of disturbance in your county, should you not be di^osed to look upon 
that class of men as o^ects of peculiar suspicion?- They have always been looked 

UP Can S yo U u h state the number of residents in the county in which you reside ; do you 
know any larm! district without any resident gentry or clergy?— I do, and have been 
frequently talking on the subject with the gentlemen of that county, and we are all 
decided^ of opinion, that the county of Kerry pays to absentees alone, above 
200,000 l. a-year, not one shilling of which is ever spent m it. 

Are you acquainted with the district of country between Charleville and Castle 
Island?— I know the district very well, and from Newcastle to Castle Island theie 

18 How many mte' dMsTatTompreh^?-'!'™^ 1 then there is another dis- 
trict which goes from Abbyfeale to Newmarket which is similarly situated; there is 
another to Mill-street which is similarly circumstanced, and from Newmarket to 
Charleville, in another direction, it is equally so, I understand. . ,. 

In the late disturbances was not that district the principal Mat of the dis- 
turbances ?— Certainly ; from that district the disturbers took their own opportu- 
nities and came down and destroyed the country. We look upon it that no greater 
benefit could be performed to tliat part of the country, than to cut miktary roads 

''"'hm there not been a considerable alteration in the state of tenures lately in the 
counties wkl "which you are acquainted ; an alteration of tenantc.es ?-Yes ; m fact 
you may call them all now as tenants at will. 

7 In consequence of those alterations, have not many persons been deprived of then 

“H™e f Xmray C hoTs« y been taken down, and many small farms been united to 
large ? — There have. 

Mortis, 24 * die Junii, 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Robert Pauncefote, called in ; and Examined. 






(23 June.) 



H AVE you had occasion during during the last year to pay any particular atten- 
tion to the slate of Ireland? - Since the 5 th of last June I have been employed by the 
London Committee for the Relief of Irish Distress, to conduct the correspondence 

‘"e committee? As secretary, 

561. “3 
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Robert Pauncefote. 
(24 June.) 
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Ie ?s* »<' timc l wer « ‘he l^ours of that committee continued ?-_ 

V M J ‘ n 'y ™n the 7th of May, when they entered upon their business, until the 2nth 

(si Junes ot £yS ust ''™ enthe y determmed «P°n the appropriation of their balance. 

What was the amount of money which was placed at the disposition of that com 
mittee ? — The amount is upwards of 298,000/. 

In your situation as secretary, it was your duty to carry 0 n the correspondence of 
thecommittee, was their correspondence of a very extensive nature?— It was. 

lo what counties in Ireland was your attention most peculiarly drawn ?— Chiefly 
to ten counties of the south and west, Clare, Cork, Kerry, Galway, Leitrim' 
Limerick, Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, and Tipperary. 

Were you in correspondence with many persons’of the greatest consideration in 
those counties ?• With the respectable committees of each county, composed for the 
most part or persons of leading consideration. 

Can you inform the Committee, upon what principles the relief administered 
through the agency of that committee was given ?— It was very much the wish of 
the Committee that it should be given for labour, as far as the same could be prac- 
ticable ; but it is to be presumed, that a very considerable portion of the funds that 
weie remitted to Ireland, were, in the first instance, gratuitously given, in conse- 
quence or the weakness and incapacity of the people to labour. 

Have you got the conditions of distribution which were put in circulation by that 
committee? — I have. J 

\The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows:] 

“ RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 

tion Ulls Commlt tee be made m aid of local uontribu, 

wi^ny^ 

aa^aSrrfpLi^Sr^ ** “* 10 

P °“° eS be B °‘ d “ “ reduCed P ri “- t0 “ ch M “P»bte 
PaymCnt * y ,nstalments he received from such distressed persons, as are unable 
nra^nhlp y t Pr tv, ent P T ne £ tS * S ° that § ratuitous assistance may be limited, as far as is 
Swn relS ^ fr ° m SpCCial circu “^tances are unable to contribute to their 

receiving Bratuilous assist “ ce from p4^’t 

The principle of distribution being, that gratuitous assistance may be limited as 
far as practicable, to those who from special circumstances are unab ll to contribute 
to their own relief; can you state to the Committee, whether that was in most in- 
stances acted upon, or whether there were any distinct deviations from that regu- 
lation . —It was the constant direction of thecommittee, that that principle should 
of e rcas^mTt^. haV<! reaS ° n ‘° tha ‘ * ^ circLstauces 

Was there any district in the county of Clare, for instance, where the principle of 
gratuitous relief was adopted as the rule rather than the exception ?— There vvas in 
one of the baromes of the county of Clare, the barony of Moyferty of Clare, in which 
Hi the fiist instance, gratuitous relief was administered. ’ 

™n^ aS J hat administration of gratuitous relief productive of inconvenience s — So 

who f 1 ™ onv , en,cnce as *» °<*™on a good deal of even remonstrance from persons 
whofelt the danger towhich itmightlead. persons 

Was it not also productive of inconvenience to the neighbouring districts where 
labour was made the medium of relief ?-I have no doubt that that' was , the tfhet 
In the correspondence which you have carried on in Ireland, what has been the 

IratuTtouTrXu a ft d | t0 ‘r com . mittee ; rapping the effects and tendency of 
gratuitous relief. -It lias always been described to be of a most mischievous 

lnf ? rmatlon "Well you have received, to what causes do you attribute 
the late distress 111 the ten counties in Ireland to which your evidence applies ‘-—The 
*0 attention of the pubfic, and of the Smittcc in 
Ke season deficienc y m the P«‘ a ‘oe crop, occasioned by the unusual wetness 

Was 
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Was there any other cause ?-The other great and leading come was i, the poverty 

f the country from the want of occupation and want of means of purchase. y. ^ , 

“ Were there any districts in which, although the failure of crop took place, yet by Juoe .) 

Jon of employ having been provided for a few of the people, the pressure of chs- 
tresswas alleviated ? — Most assuredly, in a great many instances the employment 
neutralized the effects of that poverty. . , 

Can you state generally, whether yon consider the late distress to have arisen from 
... deficiency of food in the country, or from a deficiency on the part of the people 
of Ihe means of purchasing food i— Certainly, the deficiency may be very safely and 
h nlv imputed to the want of means. 

Do you consider, that at that time there were any circumstances connected with 
the condition of the higher ranks, which led to the reduction of the means of ‘cm- 
niovin 0, the poor in Ireland ?-I believe that the distress was by no means confined 
to thelower classes, but that it reached the higher classes generally; it was also 
stated, that from want of employment, and from the scarcity of means to obtain 
food, such was the great and extreme distress of the poor m the western and south- 
western counties of Ireland, that they were almost wholly dependent for the subsia- 
tence on the county, of the more efficient, while from many concuxTent causes, the 
latter class were themselves more than commonly straightened in their circumstances, 
and being compelled to contract their expenditure, they were unable to afford the 

usual means of profitable employment to the poor. , 

Having stated, that the late distress in Ireland arose less from the want of fooi 
than from the want of the means of purchasing food through productive industry 
and labour of the people, can you refer to any document which will illustrate that 
position?— I have one here; the following particulars of the state of the distressed 
districts came to the London Relief Committee early in May. 

“ Every article of provisions is very generally rising in price, but there is a very cm^ 
rlerable uhrt of our population that have no interest in their rise or faU, because in the said 
case having no employment, they have no means of purchasing, at any price, subsistence 
fo, timi famiiii! aSd I much fear, that even in oar best times, many of our poor perish, if 
not bv direct starvation, by the effect of scanty, unwholesome and unnutntions diet , more- 
over in these timesof greit depression, the gentry of the country who reside upon them 
estates, Ind are the lateral guardians and supporters of the 

their rents, many, with the best disposition, have it not in their power to afford the rehe 
which £ duty and their feelings would dictate; in 

visions of all kinds were in plenty, and at very reduced prices, neither oi which 
case, still we should be in want.” 

Can you inform the Committee, on whose authority that information has been 
given ?— The Archbishop of Tuam. 

Where is that dated?— In the early part of May, twelvemonth. 

In what parts of the country do you consider the distress to be most urgent . In 
situations near the sea, and in mountainous districts, remote districts. 

Was it not felt, that there was great difficulty, from want of communications, in 
carfVinu relief or food to some of those districts r Certainly. 

Do those observations apply to the peninsulas which extend themselves into the 
Atlantic, Erris, Connemara, Iveragli, and the barony of Corcaguinny . Yes. 

Have you received from Connemara any strong representations of the then ex- 
isting distress?— Some of the strongest that have reached the committee, have pro- 

“ On** wh Janthlri^ were many of these representations made ?- A of 

the name of Seymour, the Rev. Charles Seymour, of Clifton ; this is a lettei wine 
reached the committee, addressed to the Archbishop of luam. 

Will you read an extract from it? — 

“My Lord, I had the honour and pleasure of receiving yon. WdHte, 
a letter from the Liverpool Comrmttee, with a donation of 6 o( for ftMjWA.g* 
atalitag neighbours; it ‘was very kind and good, but it wd 1 not do; e»ctu«l relief has 
not been snven in some public works,) and universal employment lias Deen b 

delayed; one poor creature who was employed by me last ^o^eveninff ‘lasted I am 

361. ® 4 
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o i i 17 f , $ “ u » tr y- I have often witnessed scarcity and dearness of provisions w i 

M''t Pupc r /Uc. had an idea of famine until now; next year will > in all probability as bad%tft] L iT 

, — Y P” r P < ' 0 P le of thls barony at least will find it so ; they are so weak thev cannot T V 

(3+ June.) themselves because they have no food ; they are not able to recover or re-mould their ‘not 

toes and they do not like the catting turf; as to the public works and general employ^.' 
of the poor in tins country I fear it ,s almost too late, a few more dm will incanS'f 
them for any thing of the kind; I dismissed this evening the three hundred 
I had employed ,n the repairs of the road, I never witnessed such distress as my comm? 
mcation of not being able to give them another day’s work occasioned: thev^aid tW 
Wlth0Ut em P lo y ,Mnt - ‘1>« is without food, would put a/end to all 

Do you receive similar communications from other places ? Yes. 

Will you have the kindness to state to the Committee what communication yon 
received from Sligo r — This is an extract of a letter from Sligo, ’ U 

We believe multitudes of objects remain yet undiscovered, and we fear that in another 
month, notwithstanding our utmost efforts, the aspect will be even worse than it is 2™, 
before their d.s ress was published all the little furniture of their cabins had been s3d' 
even to their only pot for boiling their provisions, and some within the last day or two have 
been discovered stealing for food the sea-weed, which had been carried to^he fields „ 
manure for potatoes; it is impossible to describe the admiration and gratitude which pm 
va Is throughout all classes of society here towards their English benefactors, iudeedlur 
only hope of any thing like effectual relief is in the liberality of British benevolmde:” 

Wirat was the agency that you chiefly employed in the administration of your 
relief in Ireland ; — Central committees and local committees. J 

What individuals did you always connect with those?— The clergy of both nor- 
suasions. " 

Can you inform the Committee, whether, generally speaking, there was an active 
co-operation on the part of the clergy of both persuasions r— It appears so from their 
own statements, a great degree of cordiality prevailed amongst them. 

Can you put the Committee in possession of any document which illustrates the 
anxmty of the clergy ot either one or of both persuasions, to give full effect to the 
jW they were made the agents of distributing ?— This is a letter which 
reached the committee from the catholic bishop of Killaloe, addressed to his clergy 

,, you will mention from your altar on Sunday next, that Dr. O'Shaughnessv 

R. C. bishop of Killaloe, requests that the pastors of the -A: y ' 



n rt l r , .y uur aitar on Sunday next, that Dr. 0‘Shaurrhnessv 

KlM ? e ’ re ? ues ! s t hat the pastors of the distressed districts of said°cliocese’ 
should, at their respective chapels, excite their flocks to unite with the cler-y in expressiS 
their heartfelt and everlasting gratitude for the unexampled, necessary aid timely 3 
administered to them through the paternal influence of our beloved Sovereign bv tL kind 
generosity of the e:overnment. and bv the <• ® ’ -7 . kincl 



uaiciiidi iimuence oi our Deloved Sovere en hv the kind 
y If by the numerous donations of our benefactors bi talaSl 

but above all by our truly charitable protests,,! benefactors and fellow subjects in Eng ald 
Tk,s work of mercy originated with our generous and compassionate friends in EnlS' 
whose zeal and piety immense sums poured in on the London Tavern Committed of 
Management, by whose anxiety for our relief all possible means were adopted Charier 
sermons, benefits of balls and theatres; and having tried all other measures rolleS 
from door to door were resorted to with considerable success. In the history if the world' 
lx there to be found an instance of such benevolent feelings as are now manifested ' and bv 
' , f t r,Ly t 'r UStri0ll \ Eusl,Sh F r “ testa “ ts - i" favour of the destitute Roman caflmlira 
of Ireland. As the apprehension of famine must soon be done away by the prospect of an 
abundant harvest, this same great nation is turning it, thoughts toward, a sIppR toriit 
and day covering for men, women and children of our ha/naked peasant^ Hlvelly 
God ran our wretched poor people ever forget such kindness? (here let thelotf SeMtum 
kneel down) fterefbre, with one heart and voice let us offer onr fervent prayer to tSe tW 
of the Eternal God, humbly and earnestly beseeching him that every spiritual and temnonl 
hapmness and prosper, ty may be the reward of this unheard of munificence in fa3 of 
the destitute population of this unfortunate country.” 

Wore there any attempts made by the local committees in Ireland, to provide for 
the cheap support of the poor, by applying an improved system of mechanical cook- 
ing apparatus, for the purpose of providing them with food ?— There were some 
soup establishments founded in different parts of the country. 

Can you furnish the Committee with an account of any of those establishments? 

They were established under the management chiefly of Dr. Church at list 
howe", the count, -of Kerry, the results" of which are very pleashig ; I do not 
know whethci I can furnish the Committee with that paper at the present moment. 

At the close of the labours of the committee, was there any address made by them 
to the people of Ireland ?— There was. y 
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Will you have the kindness to put in a copy of it ? — That is the first address Mr. 
(producing it) , and this is the second (producing it.) f obert Pa “ nce f oit - ^ 

[They were delivered in and read as follows:] JuB8,) 

« Address from the committee of the British subscription, to the peasantry in the dis- 
tressed districts in Ireland. 

“ Brethren — The time is fast approaching, when our supplies will cease, when we of this 
committee must retire from the satisfaction of assisting you, and when, as we trust, the ex- 
traordinary distress which alone could justify our interference, will have been alleviated. 

We feel it to be, though almost the last, yet not the least act of kindness towards you, to 
apprize you a little before hand of the approach of this period; and to conjure you, if our 
advice can have any weight, or our affectionate entreaties any influence, to cultivate that 
spirit of industry which can best guard you against continued want or occasional distress, 
together with that spirit of order and good conduct which will invite new means of employ- 
ment among you, will increase your comforts, and your resources, and (what we are per- 
suaded will be a motive with your generous minds) will best reward the exertions of you? 
friends. We will not attempt to tell you how your distresses have been felt in this country, 
how readily the British public, and many individuals in embarrassment themselves, have 
flown to assist them. But we may be permitted to assure you, that not the most suffering 
family or individual in any district has felt greater consolation in the relief afforded, than 
you have yourselves given to us, as often as we have heard of any of you preserved and com- 
forted by our assistance. May God preserve and cherish you! may he give you the fruits 
of the earth and every other blessing in abundance, and may we your brethren and fellow 
subjects rejoice with you in your welfare, as we have sympathised in your distress. 

For the committee, 

City of London Tavern,! (signed) John Smith, Chairman.” 

August 9th, 1822. J 

“ Second Address.— From the Committee for managing the British subscription, to the 
peasantry of the distressed districts in Ireland. 

r “ Brethren — The time is arrived when we must once more address you, and must in- 
form you of the actual close of our subscription, for the approach of which we endeavoured 
to prepare you. No funds now remain at our disposal, and we intreat you, for your own 
sakes and for ours, not to deceive yourselves with the expectation of further supplies which 
cannot be sent, nor to wound us with representations of want which we should only have 
to lament our incapacity to relieve. The understanding and the feelings with which it 
has pleased God to bless you as a people, enable you to receive with advantage explana- 
tions always due to distress, and peculiarly so when they may tend to afford any satisfac- 
tion. The funds confided to us by a liberal and benevolent subscription were raised to 
relieve a pressing and extraordinary distress, to avert famine and all its sad attendants, 
and to restore you to your accustomed health and strength and habits of life. To aim at 
great improvements was beyond our reach ; but it was our duty, for your sake, to take 
care that, as far as possible, relief should come to you through the medium of your own 
industry. After every call of distress has been by this committee diligently, and m due 
proportion to other sources of assistance, attended to, a sum has remained in our hand, 
that sum we have determined to assign to objects either immediately incidental to the late 
distress, or most likely (inasmuch as reviving or creating sources ot employment can effect 
that purpose) in some degree to prevent you again experiencing the same sufferings. It 
success should follow these efforts, aided by your own exertions, the produce of your in- 
dustry would increase your comforts, and would afford aresource whenever any disappoint- 
ment in your own cultivation, or partial scarcity in your country should again occur ; 
with this view we have anxiously weighed every mode of making the money in our hands 
subservient to the most pressing of your actual wants, and to your future welfare. We have 
selected the objects which have appeared most beneficial, and they have not been adopted 
without the concurrent and urgent recommendation of all your best friends, and our most, 
respected advisers. Such are the principles on which we have endeavoured to conduct 
and conclude the business confided to us ; but our sentiments towards you, our wishes tor 
your happiness, as brethren and fellow subjects, do not terminate with the conclusion ot 
our trusts. If you have interested the British people by your late severe distres, you have 
likewise endeared yourselves to them by your conduct under it ; by your thankfulness to 
God for every measure of relief, by your reception of our endeadour to assist you, and 
by the many acts of good feeling and virtue which your distresses have called forth. And 
now comes our last word and our best wish : Farewell. May your welfare be increased 
by industry, by instruction and virtuous habits ; may your genuine character ot kindness, 
loyalty, and fortitude, continue to make you respected and beloved by your fellow-subjects. 

For the Committee, 

(signed) John Smith, Chairman..’ 



E When 



and may God bless you. 

City of London Tavern,) - 
. August 31st 1822. £ 



Prin 
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Robert Pauncefote. 
(34, June.) 



When the distribution of money ceased, was there any sum still remaining unex- 
pended? — A large balance on the 29th August, then estimated at 60,000/. 

The Committee have been informed by another witness, that the distribution of 
that balance was arranged under a plan for the encouragement of the industry of the- 
people through the means of loans; was that plan adopted after full consideration 
and after consulting the best authorities within the reach of the committee ?— It was!. 

Did the committee inquire into the effect of charitable loan societies in Ireland' 
as tending to promote the comforts of the people?— They took a great deal of pains 
to investigate that subject in Ireland. 1 

What was the result of their inquiries ?— They found that such establishments 
as had already been formed, had been very successful, in as much as they had been 
afforded without any loss. 

Were there any statements made to the committee of the impediments which at 
present existed, to profitable employment of the people in domestic manufactures in 
Ireland ? — Some impediments to the loan system were stated in some instances. 

The question refers generally to the employment of the people ; where there any 
statements made as to the want of implements among the people ?— Certainly very 
general. ’ 3 

Was that a very general subject of complaint ? — Generally, 

Was that combined with a statement of the great anxiety on the part of many 
people for employment ? — Uniformly. 

Was that combined with statements of great anxiety on the part of the people to* 
become possessed of those implements of industry ?— Certainly. 

Did the committee receive any communications from the Bishop of Limeriek on' 
this subject, then Archdeacon Jebb? — They did, several communications. 

Will you have the goodness to produce to the Committee copies of any of those 
letters ?— ' Those are the two letters of the Bishop of Limerick. 

[The witness delivered in the same , which were read as follows .*]' 



^ ir ' “ Abington Glebe, Limerick, July 26th 1822. 

the two parishes of winch this union consists are of considerable extent, the population 1 
redundant to excess, and the great landed proprietors altogether non-resident. Some of 
those proprietors have, indeed, been liberal in their contributions in the present emergency i 
but the amount of such contributions, in itself not very considerable, is by no means an 
adequate substitute for the advantages which might and would accrue from the continued, 
or even from the occasional residence of landlords. Through the bounty, however, of 
vanous public funds, in addition to private subscriptions, we have been enabled to oxtend 
rebel to mo^e than six hundred families, comprising considerably above three thousand souls : 
and, with the additional 100 /. now to be applied from the donation entrusted by the com- 
mittee to my disposal, I have hopes we may be able to continue our aid till, without any 
injurious consequences, the poor may enter on the consumption of the rising crops. 

A plan has occurred to me, which I beg permission to submit for consideration. It 
seems desirable not merely to relieve present distress, but, so far as our ability extends, to 
prevent its future recurrence. Now in a country so much peopled as this, and without 
any thing like an adequate supply of agricultural employment, it is obvious that the great 
desideratum must be the introduction of some manufacture, — our great Irish staple manu- 
facture, above all others. Now, though much cannot be directly done towards the effecting 
ot this great object by the expenditure of 100/. it strikes me that indirectly, and as intro- 
ductory to further exertion, that expenditure may be productive of incalculable advantage. 
What 1 would propose is, to procure and distribute a number of spinning-wheels, and a 1 
proportionate supply of reels : the very manufacturing of these articles, which should be 
carried on in this immediate district, or at all events within the county of Limerick, would 
m itself be most beneficial to several poor, industrious and deserving families. The wheels 
I would give exclusively to those (and they constitute a large proportion of our poor) who 
rent small portions of ground, in which they might grow flax ; and each gift of a wheel 
1 would accompany with a small quantity of 'flax-seed. The wheel, I am persuaded, ought 
in the present state of our population rarely, if ever, to be given without some such accom- 
paniment. In the recently published « Report of the Irish Board of Health” there is 
a very sensible observation by Lady Glengall, that it is of no use to give out wheels, as 
most of the trustees of the Linen Board do ; for they are left idle three-fourths of the year 
tor want, among the poor, of the means of buying flax ; and also from having no market 
established for the sale of yam. The latter objection is local : it does not altogether hold 
good in this country ; and so far as it does, it might with due management be obviated'. 
As to the former and more considerable of these difficulties, it may, I conceive be met 
more advantageously by a gift of flax-seed than by a gift of flax : if flax be given, the poor 
will be made dependent on a similar gift from year to year ; the gift being wholly gra- 
■ tuitous and complete, without exertion on the part of the poor, will call forth no activity 
lo.supply its failure. Alter a year or two, besides, the poor would be apt to consider it 

rathe® 
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rather as a prescriptive right than as a voluntary favour ; if it be at any time withheld Mr: 

will too orobablv account themselves injured, and resent as a wrong the mere cessation Robert Rauncejote. 



they will too probably account themselves injured, and resent as a wrong the mere cessation - 
of a bounty. But however this may be, the ceasing of the gift will imply the ceasing of 
their industry : not so where seed is supplied to them ; in this case the gift is mingled 
with their own labour, and without that labour would be wholly unproductive. They are 
thus induced to contribute so much from themselves to the preparation of the article, that 
in the next year the application of a part of their earnings to purchase flax-seed will be 
felt as a very slight additional expense ; such a gift will stimulate instead of supersede 
the industry and enterprize of the male cottager, while it will go less directly, but more 
powerfully and more permanently than the supply of grown flax, to feed the spinning-wheel 
of the female. This to me appears a very important consideration : in Ireland we have 
much of the helplessness of despondency, and the nicety is to afford just sufficient stimulus 
to excite hope without superseding labour, and by exciting hope, to implant habits of 
cheerful activity. No mistake, I conceive, can be practically more mischievous than the 
benevolent error of bestowing (except in cases of extended calamity and want, which like 
the present emergency speak for themselves) the direct rather than the indirect assistance, 
the manufactured rather than the raw materials of comfort, or even of industrious employ- 
ment. A shilling earned -y honest self-exertion is better than a guinea gratuitously 
bestowed : the latter indeed, instead of a benefit, is most commonly a serious injury ; and 



what I say of money I would say (except in rare and peculiar cases) of meat, drink and 
raiment : it is surely better to give people the means of supplying their own wants than to 
supply those wants for them. To say the very least, the latter mode has no progress in it ; 

.1 1 J rsr, n A • tXnrl oral KlunliPtfi 



what we give to-day we must give to-morrow, and so on ad infinitum : food and blankets 
and fuel will not generate wheels, but wheels will generate fuel, blankets and food. 

“ Several ladies of my acquaintance have given out flax to be spun at a daily hire, and 
have themselves afterwards disposed of the manufactured yarn. This lias usually been a 
great temporary advantage to the poor of their neighbourhoods, but it contains not the seeds 
of any lasting and general improvement of the condition of our poor. On the contrary the 
plan has within it the materials of its own destruction; the yarn so manufactured is com- 



plan has within it the materials of its own destruction; the yarn so manufactured is com- 
monly sold at a loss, and the benevolence even of the most benevolent is so tired out by a 
continuance of this losing trade, that it seeks other and more promising channels in which 
to move, and the poor are in the end left in a worse condition than that in which they were 
found; the truth is, the poor work heartlessly in all factitious employments, they work their 
best only when they work for themselves and of themselves ; the gift of a wheel and the 
gift of a small portion of flax-seed will engage a poor family in industry, and that labour 
which to a benevolent lady patroness, would be worse than unproductive, will to the cot- 
tager be a source of sure, though at the commencement, and till some dexterity has been 
acquired, of small profit, still however not so small as to preclude a continuance of the 
labour from whence it was derived, while the increase of gain arising from increase of skill 
will be a crowing stimulus to increase of industry. I would, however, be far from dis- 

• . PiL . _ l _ : 1 1 tU +l,n nvrvrrrocc tViio inrluctrv Tn tile TenOl't 



couragino- the helping hand of the rich in the progress of this industry. In the report 
already cited. Lady Glengall insists much, and justly, on the importance and utility ot 
spinning schools in this parish, the present means are wanting to form such an establish- 



spinning schools in this parish, the present means are wanting to torm sucn an estaDiisn- 
ment; but we have other, and perhaps superior, advantages which seem to indicate this as 
a most suitable place for the commencement of a limited experimental plan. Some years ago 



a most suitable place tor tne commencement oi a nmueu experimental 

the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Limerick, built here a very complete scutchmg- 
rn ill. with two comfortable slated houses, the one a residence for the conductor of the mill. 



mill, with two comfortable slated houses, the one a residence for the conductor of the mill, 
the other a storehouse for the reception of flax; both mill and houses however, are at pre- 
sent, and for some time have been, unfortunately idle; the funds of the Chamber of Com- 
merce not enabling them to pay a sufficient salary to a properly qualified superintendent. 
These buildings, however inefficient just now, may, I conceive, become the foundation ot 
much future good: if by any means the Chamber of Commerce were enabled to transplant 



and support an industrious and intelligent family from the north of Ireland, possessing the 
necessary skill and experience, the husband might superintend the scutching-mill, and 
the wife might be a spinning mistress to the female children and young women ot the 
parish; a small sum to defray the expense of premiums, in wheels and flax-seed to the best 
spinners, would be a great additional advantage; on this point I speak with difficulty, but 
as the thought has occurred I dare not venture to suppress it, and relying on the indulgence 
of the Committee I throw it out for consideration, whether, if there should remain, after 
providing for the present exigencies of the Irish poor, any overplus of their funds, a portion 
of that surplus might not be most beneficially employed in some such manner as 1 have 
taken the liberty of suggesting. The fitness of Abington for an experiment of this kind 
appears, as I have already intimated, from the existence here of an apparatus which needs 
only a little money to set it and keep it at work ; on other grounds too, it possesses a 
recommendation which has already operated largely in its favour. The Committee have been 
induced, as they kindly say, by certain public statements, to think well of my humble exer- 
tions, but those exertions would assuredly have been of little avail, had they not been met, 
or I might more truly say elicited, by the good dispositions and good conduct of my poor 
parishioners; in apportioning therefore the present bounty of the Committee I shall take 
the liberty of stating, that it comes from London as a special token of approbation, and as 
a reward for the exemplary peaceableness of the people of Abington, and I am confident 
this simple statement will go far towards perpetuating and extending the spirit which now 
happily prevails among us ; the value, of such a spirit, the events of every day are teaching 
*^61. E 2 
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bj w Hl ox. T Pme T,' e deeply ' In otller and "“goring parishes the worst outrages wore ■ 

1 Mrrt ftmace/efe . the course of last winter repeatedly perpetrated, and the unhappy disposition which di 
tated those outrages, are I am sorry to say, hy no means worn out , for s£ch a time it is must 
<*♦ done.) to have the population of a large district, ready and willing to support the laws and keen 
out bad intruders. During the last winter the services in this wily of the parishioner Z 
Abmgton were invaluable; bordering noon, and in part embracing a chain of mountain, 
which separates the _count.es ; of Lunenclt and Tipperary, which abounds in fastnesses u„d 
impenetrable retreats, and which opens to the public disturber a communication with the 
most inflammable parts of the count.v of Ti.inpm.-wr l.. • j , . . n i ne 



7 . T T- . famine piague ; such services, 1 humbv think have 

fairly earned the peculiar distinction shown by the London Committee, and if l am penkit Jrl 
to dispose of the remaining iooL m the distribution of wheels and flax-seed, I conceive h 
may be so done as to make a lasting and most salutary impression. The simultaneous dis 
persionof so many implements of industry, an event unprecedented in the annals of th P 
pansh, will powerfully impress our most impressible people, and when they are led to regard 
this bounty as the reward of good conduct known and approved at a distance, they will be 
influenced by .t an hundred fold; so long as the wheels remain (and this will, in maL ca,2 
be for twenty or thirty years) the fact cannot be forgotten, but the tradition of it will remarn 
much longer, and it may not be unreasonable to suppose this tradition will carry down with 
it the germs of loyalty and gratitude to generations yet unborn. Thus mich for the 
disposal of the money so kindly placed in my hands; as to the larger scheme it may ner- 
haps, be within the power of the London Committee, before they close their valuable and 
Suth oTSimd ab °” rl! ’ *° ^ th<i SOl ‘ d foundatio " of “ manufacture in the 
I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant. 



• f f., Abingdon Glebe, Limerick, 2d September 1822. 
most obliging favour of the 19th ultimo was one, in common justice to the object 
which the London Committee has at heart, not to be answered hastily, mean time^he 

rSvp T £ een T K f ? oughts> and b y makin g ***** i/vSS StS? 

J have tiled to obtain the best information to be had. ’ 

“ Your letter embraces three inquiries : 1st, Whether it may be in my cower to extend 
’ W 2d 6 VheYe’rT *“ Put " 1sIi,i ?K employment, upon receiving further aid for that pur- 
pose . 2d Whether I can favour the committee with the namfs of any friends of mine 
who would undertake to carry similar measures into beneficial execution? 3 d. Whether 

Led, SfiS? d n res P“ tln S th e principle and mode of applying the balance in the 
hands of the London Committee in the most useful manner ? 

_al 1St I T ?n the . <ir5t . i,,q '! iry ’ ! bog leave to answer, that, while most anxious to co-ODeratc 
with or rather to act under, the London Committee, I am apprehensive that, in attanpt- 
ing to widen my sphere I might only diminish my usefulness; that, in the effort to & 
too much, I might do all badly ; and on this principle I should not feel justified in under- 
lie on™ y eXttoslon of my P lan5 be y ond “e parish in which I live, which is a very 

1 " S ° me de S( ee anticipated my answer to the second question. Those who 
are best fitted to promote industry and manufacture, especially in their respective neivh 
Whoods, will I conceive, be brought into action most beneficially through the acefcv 
of some constituted authority to whom they shall be responsible for the Lai! 

S SoorntyV™ 0 ’ f °' exampl<! - as the newl y established ■ County of Limerick Agricul- 
‘o offer those suggestions which have occurred to me respecting 
£ theTsfadvantZ aPP y “ g “ “ * he ha “ ds ° f the U,ndon Committel 

T principle, I think, should be to do at once the most permanent and the most 
extended pod in your power. Now that alone, in aiding the population of a country is 
permanent good which will encourage and gradually enfide them, by honest industry’ to 
provide for themselves ; and on this principle (except in cases of urgent calamity like ’the 
of food n f h i C f if alM the unexam P led liberality of England this year) gifts of money 

offood, of clothing, are I conceive, to be deprecated, especially where the Trish T2’ 
manaim" ; bo,dd be <"*r great object to elicit and cherish, what from long mis- 

management is deplorably wanting amongst us, a spirit of independence. And Lain 
that only can be extended good which is administered by those who can raise themSves 
above party interests and ieel for the welfare of a community, instead of SvinfSK 
selves to a system oflocal petty jobbing. The attention of the county of LimeS Agri 
cultural Society. I hod, is particularly directed to encourage the growth If flax the spinning 
of yam, and the manufacture of linen; and they will, I presume, be the best instrumental 
agents for diffusing the disposable bounty of the London Committee in the manner best 
calculated jo promote the increase of industry among our peasantry. 

Bat with a view both to permanent and extended benefit. I have an additional rian i„ 
suggest, wh.ch I am sure the committee, whether they shall adopt it or no, ™fl Kei 5 
with their wonted indulgence. It dees not seem to mo enough tLt aid ttoS* 

chase of flax, flax-seed, spinning, and weaving implements, Stc. etc. should-be distributed 

through 
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, u .i,„ r i:au rpn t parishes of this country. To introduce anew manufacture, which, Mr. 

Mdl 1 Intents and purposes, tile linen manufacture here is, we want, in some one or more Robert l’a uocf/bte . 

‘ I “ s 0 f the county, an establishment that would be at once experimental and exemplary 1 v ^ 

cxoerimental to ascertain the best mode of manufacturing, exemplary to exhibit the 

beneficial effects of that mode, and gradually to induce aird extend its adoption through- 
out this country in particular, and the south of Ireland in general; such an establishment 
? will endeavour slightly to sketch, preparing my way by a tew introductory observations. 

« It is notorious that the arts both of spinning and weaving are in this country at a very 
low ebb ; a northern spinner can perform in a far better style three times the quantity of 
work that a southern spinner can ; the proportion between the performance of northern and 
southern weavers may be taken pretty nearly at the same rate. This is the general testi- 
mony of the lower orders themselves; I have ascertained it by repeated inquiry, and the 
testimony is the more remarkable, as the force of prejudice and attachment to old and bad 
habits, are in this part of Munster particularly strong. Again, m prepanng^ flax by the 
operation of scutching, the peasantry hereabouts are very unskilful ; while, if their ski 1 
were ever so great, it is generally known and felt that the operation cannot be performed 
bo effectually by hand as by machinery. Flax scutched in the mill manufactures more fairly 
under the hackle, affords a greater produce of available material, and that matenal regu- 
larly sells for 1 s. per stone more in the market, than flax scutched by hand. 11ns is the 

general voice of the country. ,, . . . , ,• .• 

S « Now, putting these facts together, it follows as a consequence, that the introduction ot 
scutching-mills, of spinning schools, and of weaving schools, is indispensable in order to 
bring thf south to the level of the north in the article of the linen manufacture. And it 
seems most desirable that in some one or more places an establishment embracing all those 
objects should be set on foot, by the way at once of experiment and example. If, then, 
the London committee agree with me, and if their surplus funds allow of it, I would 
respectively propose to them the formation of such an establishment in this parish. 

“ In a former letter, I mentioned that the Limerick Chamber of Commerce has built a scutch- 
ing-mill, dwelling-house for the miller, store-house, &c. in this parish of Abmgton. ihis 
establishment is, I find, now proceeding tolerably well, and with some further pecuniary aid, 
and especially with a proper local superintendence and control, it might be rendered^mos 
extensively useful. The miller should have an increased salary, and for a. time at least, the 
price of scutching should be reduced to the people. The spinning school and experimental 
weaving establishment might be carried on with more advantage apart from the scutching 
concern; and there happens to be a large building admirably adapted for both purposes, 
which might either be purchased for a moderate sum, or taken foraterm of years at a small 
annual rent. To this parish and this building, had we sufficient funds I should w sh to 
bring a northern family of good character, industrious habits, and ascertained skill, and 
experience. The husband should be a weaver, and should have five or six looms constantly 
employed, hiring as journeymen, and successively so as to diffuse the art, the young weavers 
of this country, whom he might institute in the most approved northern modes. The wife 
and daughters of this man should be expert spinners, of good temper, and popuW manners 
and these I would employ as the conductresses of a spinning school ; nor have I a doubt, that 
in various other respects besides spinning, in the introduction of cleanliness, order, decency 
and generally improved habits, such a family might become a blessing to this country. 

The house to which I allude is large and lofty, and would readily admit the divisions neces- 
sary to keep the spinning and weaving departments altogether distinct and separate. 

ff The matter of finance, the most important of all, nowcomesto be considered lnthefirst 
place then I have reason to believe, that the Chamber of Commerce would liberally come 
Forward, would first make over their concern to proper trustees, and then contribute a spm 
annually to the support of the institution ; as to further supplies I could wish provision to be 
made tor permanence. It is a notorious failing of my countrymen, that they undertake : with 
spirit indeed, but seldom persevere. And the funds, which at the commencement of any 
plausible scheme, are apt enough to overflow, are too soon dned up; to * n ' 

if the committee could allocate for the permanent support of the proposed establ shment 
8 oool. the interest ofthat sum would, without touching on the capital, amply suffice, nptonly 
for carrying on the mill and the schools, but. also, for providing premiums lor the best spinners 
Jd weivem; one important and indeed indispensable part o f the plan, which I had almost 
omitted; the premiumlto be given, notin money bntin flax-seed, flax-wheels, awl, occasionally, 

'°™As to the management, I would place it in the hands of a body of trustees, such as the 
president and someone leading member of the Chamber of Commerce ; and General Bourke 
whose^sistanceTn all such milters is , evaluable ; 1 should dso beg to propose myseff and 
mv friend and co-adjutor in this parish, Mr. horsier, as trustees lor lite. We may not ue 
permanently ministers of Abington, but our attachment to it, and interest in its welfare can 

C “ S lt°^ 1 not the least ad vantage derivable from the plan which 1 propose for consideration, 
that the trustees by themselves and through a confidential agent ’ ai S ht ^ 
the progress of spinning and weaving, and growing and dressing flax throughout th s pa . is ■ , 
andUthe patronage and rewards fn their disposal, ought afford a power ul 
-dustry, neatness, good order, and thereby to that improved moral tone which is the mvanablc 
result of such habits. cj.'JX 
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distant; and what I consider yet mSre important isT Hite. , a , n J, twe "‘y mla 

benefit derivable <o the ^ho/couutry, 

plan, m which improved modes of manufacture may be successfully adopted P 6 

n Ir:ir h ! S sn ^ ect } wdl ™ tadd > than that I shall await respectfully, but not without 
a deep and lively interest, the decision of your benevolent and enlightened committee 1 

gratitud'e to^heir ^n^UsiTLllow-subj^fe/^More^trust has been donTin^h'^^td^ W * dl 
than m past centuries towards a real union of the countries. One little anecdote I ^wiH 
menfon :-My fnend, Mr. Forster, in a ride the other morning, f e U „ with a par t It M 
peasants: one man said, ‘ but for the English the Deonlo i,‘ q V i Y ?, ur 

ditches, and we should now have a plague in the country another, a venerabVold^aif 
then calmly, but with a profound emotion, said, ‘ God bless them for h, om man 

after a short pause added, ■ and he will bless 

but a fair specimen of the prevalent feeling. . y • “ ls 14 

“ It is perhaps too obvious to be mentioned, and yet it is so important that 1 cannot 
intreating attention to the fact, that by the disposal of MooTEjSSt 
preserved in perpetuity for the furtherance of any other good purpose hereafter* whether 
this should fail or whether, as it is rather hoped, it should be so effectually^ lowered 
as to supersede the necessity of any factitious aid to manufactures it, this parish.” 

Did the committee receive any information upon the state of the poor in the 
county Galway, from Dr. Trench i— They did. 1 

Have you got a copy of that communication ?— I have. 

Will you have the goodness to put it in ? 

[It was delivered in, and read as follows . ] 

<C0 *3' ) . “ Mimknay, „ ear Ballinasloe, Ireland, July 4 th 182.’. 

maconnel'- I mtt-V your 1 arrired - coverin g S<V- fcr the poor of Taugh. 

is ready Jperish 22 uponX ? for soTob^but do ! ! . ' ' m V * 4 '«"g ' of him who 

hundred years! If then you will hltP , IO a e ^ ecdt wiat vve have borne for eight 
give no^tei M Whai 'country could live and beih 

1 '.'.Tier 
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y 



(24 June.) 



««tie h r d 

Krion me, sir, 1 heve done. You, very obedmut^evvant, ^ ^ j, . ^ 

Elave you also a letter from General Bourke on tile same subject?— I have. 

[The witness delivered in the same , which was read as follows ;] 

.. Cocv of a Letter from Major General Richard Bourke, dated Limerick, August 8th, 182-2 . 

.. Sir -I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the third instant, 

persons, devoted theirvaluahle timeto administer toour necessities, itwouldhavebeenstrange 

Indeed, if any co-operation in this charitable deed had .j am d irect ed 

to replno”™nd 'they’wilfthankfully receive fronAheir English benefactors the means ° f 
affording some increase of comfort to the very miserable peasantry of this country. If dur- 
ing the fate period of distress, the contributions from England have been thrown * - 
common stock with those of the Irish government, neither this committee, nor the sufferers 
who have been relieved, have failed to distinguish between the spontaneous efforts of private 
benevolence, and the duty which every government owes to the people, who have entrusted 

,h -‘ lr of the mode S' “whSTttebenevolent intentions of your committee can most ada “ ta S a - 
ously be carried into effect, and some increase of comfort, some pe immnent _» d ’“W e; ?' 
procured for the inhabitants of those districts where distress has ac 'Wytan f ““ k '" 

Its most alarming form ; Ihave, in compliance with your wishes, to offer *' 

-The subject is one of no small difficulty; and, after much consideration this- 
has directed me to state their opinion, that the employment of the poor by the ™“u™| e 
ment of some manufacture, offers the fairest chance of immediate as well as future benefit 
The linen manufacture is obviously that which should meet with this h °” 

local knowledge enables us to point out the mode of affording it. The offer ot a bounty, how 
ever considendffe, would probably not have the desired effect, at least no immed, ate effect: 
toreheve'theivnorant anct desponding peasantry of this country, it will be necessary tocon- 
them step by^tep; to supply thl spinners with wheel, and flax, and to take from them 
the thread as Ihst asf t is spun; paying them immediately the price of their labour. In this 
way and in noother, (forLmitUe a? leas.) will they be brought to 

where there are one or two spinners, the weekly receipt from 6 d. to l s. and bit. will not tally 
procure a considerable increase of comfort to the mdustnous of this poor V* 

Induce the idle and profligate to turn to abetter course of life. To effect this mode - at rate™J[ 
and bettering the poor, it is obviously necessary to appoint one or two ,c ha ?^“, £ „ a v fS 
every parish or district, to give out the wheels and flax, and to receive the thiead and pay lor 
it Snspun. ' This thread if not sold to weavers m the immediate fnS 

Auction may be sent to the linen hall in Limerick, where it will meet a market. The amount 
received fo/thread is to be immediately re-invested in flax, to be given out and manufactured 
aTSoro. Here it may be necessary to state, what I have discovered by 
order to give sufficient encouragement to thespinner, some loss will be mcuried *” ““ ^'. a “'j 
I have, since Christmas last, employed from fifty to seventy spinners m the manner pointed 
out; and though the price I have paid for spinning, has not been mote ; tl han si iftcmnUo p 
duce id per dav to a good spinner, giving up her whole day to it, or more than nail tna 
to the mother o/a family, much of whose time is otherwise occupied >Y* } 
loss of full seven per cent by the trade ; or in other words, when I 

thread sold at the linen hall, the raw material and manufacture haw cost me 107 £ This 
loss in the infancy of the manufacture is not surprising, when * e . a ’ 0 "™ 5 
greater proficiency in the art, they will be able to produce a greater quantity of thread*#* 
so as to increase their gains and the profit of their employer; and when *he PJW" 
shall have reached tide degree of perfection, it may then be adviseablc to withdraw all 
factitious aid, and leave the business to its natural course. . . _ c n pr t i.„ n 

“The London committee will perceive, that lliave carried the manufacture norther than 
the production of thread. It would be too troublesome and too hazardous ^ speculation to 
employ weavers in the same manner it is proposed to do with spinners. °est *n 

formed merchants assure us, that let the thread be produced in what quantities it may, a sale 
will alwavs be found for it, and the looms kept at work m weaving it. 

“ I have thought it necessary to trouble you with this long detail, 
to the London committee, and further, to show them that we have consideied the matter in 
Si Vte bearings. It remains to state, the amount of assistance which may bp i^qui ed 
to carry this project iuto effect generally through the country. We have calculated that the 
sum o/ 2,500?. will enable this connuittee to set above two thousand new wheels at work, 
mid to provide flax for many of those idle for want of this encouragement. In this is; 1B cIuded 
Tsum. for reels and hackles, and foivpvovidmg a few looms m those districts where they may 
r ifiGl. ' ' E 4 
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<—> =-h=^of^^ 

-md th?blKl!™ a P s " be P“P el ' toBt “tetothe London committee, that the promotion ofindustrv 

°fe£i 

3F?? 

"“S? ft ™t S ° f °u r °? Bmal , mstltuti0 »; and with a power of promoting them whiS £ 

sstsjsir 0 am tlie unassisied 

to 2£ London Committee may have heard of the Linen Board of Ireland, it is neeessarv 

to HitS-h h t * l™*? 4 by *e recommendation which we understand was made to Government 

at a laWrinT f tt, v ° f flax - see(1 S ratis - ln this H the neighbouring 5g 

at, a late period of the season, this county has, in the memory of the committee received nn 

it L h “ r trUSteaS Me al1 P™°-> % nnn^tSfS^SS 

tt has not happened that a single trustee has been selected from the inhabitants of thl 
county, so that it has remained friendless and unassisted. inhabitants of this 

, , W “" "“P.hf 1 to the clothing which it is probable will be placed at the disposal of the 

§Kjffi , tSet e t dl8 ‘ nb '‘T ° f S ° me “ the “"«* 4 wamer artS 9 wo^S 

for mail if *L b fit ma “ y of 0ur P 00r - In anoth er way also clothing may be obtained 






y, ‘° retive the maImfaotare “f M 4 *3* 

to tL ha ( V n2° -ttfe? *? ‘hb, length to which this letter has extended; I hive fi4 ah’femis 
^L g tV^,h '‘‘f tllefu S eBt information on the points referred; iftg 33 

ym3y e8,re t0kn ° W ' 1 5ha “ W ha PPy » being able to 

there . an / . st “t™ents made to the committee of the successful efforts ori l («8 
part of any pnvate individuals, in improving the condition of the people hy enlarging 

Ind S?-r P ‘ • 6 H uestlon «*» now to the counties 1 of RoscomnioS 
nf «d r ? 1 communications were received from individuals which proved 

Sr^mVopLn” attent! ° n t0 “ le Stat ° ° f 11,6 P ° 0r ’ 1>y aff0rdi "? 

Sn°v i Sfc™i.h 0 th ‘r Roscommon?- Mrs. Stickland, from Roscommon. 

Can you furnish the Committee with the details of the plan which was success 

-Uaveff'here. ^ St,ckland ' ln affordin S industrious occupation to the people ? 

[The witness delivered in the same, •which was read as follows:] 

J, . “ From a Lady residing in the County of Mayo, November'lst 183a. 



Spare of Came , t ° <hc ho »^; every thing /could 
spare milk, bioth, &c. I gave regularly twice a week to all the poor spinners, and by 

giving 
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ivinof every thing myself, and assembling all at the same hour, prevented imposition Mr *- 5_ ' 

almost entirely. In the spring Mr. S. wished to break up about four acres of coarse grass, Robert Paunttfbfc . " 
and it was portioned among the poorest, rent free, particularly widows who had been com- - — y 

pelled by distress to abandon their holdings. I think this was of great use, and settled ^ j unG .) 
many ; those who had no residence of their own, were assisted in the course of the summer 
in budding cabins ; and by the beeinning of the next winter many families I had found 
begging, without a home, had cabins, and potatoes, and earned from 1 s. to 2 s. a week 
by spinning, besides what their boys could do. Mr. S. the first spring (1819) sowed three 
acres of flax for me, which enabled me to give spinning at less loss, and I saved the seed 
of about half an acre. In January 1820, I was able to begin a girls free school on a very 
small scale at first, for I began with twenty girls, of whom very few knew their letters, or 
had ever touched a needle ; some of twelve or thirteen years could not say a prayer in any 
language, and there was certainly a great prejudice against the school, excited, I believe, 
by the village schoolmasters; this- wore off rapidly, and though the country was very much 
disturbed immediately about us the winter of 1820 and 1821, l found the spinning and 
school go on perfectly, and both succeeded in every way. The produce of ten acres of 
flax was spun in the course of the winter and following summed and in three months I 
had fifty girls in the school, and have now ninety, and might have two or three times as 
many if i had room for them, for I have applications almost daily. Mr. S. sowed flax- 
seed saved from the flax he grew for my spinners, and it produced a remarkably fine crop , 
and ever since he has saved the greatest part of the seed, stacking the flax, and threshing 
and bogging it in March. I find it a much greater charity to give spinning from March to 
August man during the winter half-year, and though I give it all the year round, 1 insist 
on all the unmarried girls, whose mothers spin for me, going to service during the three 
Winter months, when all can get service who are good spinners, and have a wheel. Pota- 
toes are plentiful November, December and January, and the flax is spun and the yarn 
sold as quickly as possible to make up the January rents, so that the abundance of food 
and the press of work makes every one hire a spinner for the quarter that can possibly 
afford it. The girl is expected to spin a hank a day, and to use her own wheel. Mr. S. 
for the last three years, has bought Dutch flax-seed, and retailed it to the people at prime 
cost, giving time to those he could trust. It comes higher than the Riga and American 
seed sold in the market, but the people prefer it. The flax-seed saved from the Dutch 
seed they prefer to what they can buy in the markets, and it has always produced a better 
crop. Mr. S. has sown Dutch seed and seed of his own ripening in the same ground, the 
same year, and his produced quite as fine flax in every respect - x he has never sold or sowed 
seed ripened from any but Dutch seed; the seed is said to degenerate, but we have never 
tried it beyond the first year; allowing the seed to ripen certainly does not injure tire flax 
for “ two-hank yam,” the staple of this part of Ireland, whatever it may do for finer yarn ; 
nor do I find the return from the scutcher and hackler diminished, if both take proper 
pains. The greatest trouble I have had is in preventing the habitual impositions of the 
spinners; almost all, at first, brushed, or at least rubbed their yarn with a wet cloth 
whilst on the reel. This practice is encouraged by the yarn buyers, who buy up a great 
deal of yarn at the cabin doors, and contrive to dispose of it without its being exposed 
publicly for sale ; both these practices are contrary to law, but are connived at by the in- 
spectors. The fraudulency of the Connaught yarn is notorious, and certainly a serious 
injury to the people. The cheat in the reeling, in the size of the reels even, and by brush- 
ing the yam. By attending to these particulars, and to having the thread sufficiently 
twisted, I hardly lose any thing by the spinning ; the chief part of the loss is in weaving. 

Mr; S. calculated the prime cost of the hackled flax to be 6 d. per lb. long and tear flax 
valued together ; this is charging the prime cost of seed, the highest conacre rent for land, 
and every sort of labour used in the production of the article ; the value of the second 
scutching tow and hackling tow are deducted. The market price of hackled flax is from 
7 d. to 9 d, a lb.; say 8 d. as an average this year and last: I pay 4 rf. a lb. for spinning, and 
have always got 10 d. a lb. for my yarn, generally 11 f d. and sometimes as high as 14 d. 

The barony of Costello abounds with poor weavers, who, I believe, about fifteen years ago, 
emigrated from the north of Ireland to this estate, and were encouraged to settle by the late 
landlord. The weavers generally do their work much better than the spinners ; but the 
value of labour is so small they cannot support themselves, and the greater part haye no 
capital to purchase yarn. The sort of work that pays the best, is what is called Sligo webs; 
two-hank (or somtimes mixed yarn) wove into pieces fifty-two yards long and seven-eighths' 
wide ; fifty-three hanks usually make something more than fifty- two yards, but not more 
that ensures the right measure ; for every weaver does not give exactly the same return of 
measure. If the work is good, I get gd. a yard for these webs : the ashes to boil the 



yam for each web cost x s. 8 d. ; the account would stand thus : 

£. s. d. 

Fifty-three hapks at 5 d. per hank, or lod. per lb. - - - 1 2 1 

Ashes - 1 8 

Weaving - - - - - - - - * **‘ 1 5 ~ 

f.i 18 9 

Fifty-two yards at gd. per yard - - - - - i ig ~ 

, 1. ui;,.. Gain - -■ -3 

F I now 
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r'XJ® / , 1 Q0W in y arn - P a y for the spinning it, give out fresh flax, and take in and pay for tb 

hohej t Pauncefote. weaving of webs, and give out fresh yarn to file weavers once a week. I have albout thirt^* 

V '• ' 'veavers employed ; and this year have had,, the greatest part of the summer, as many Z 

(?4 June.) one hundred and twenty spinners ; but usually about eighty. It does not occupy aW 
six hours to do all this : the. weavers count the threads in one cut of one hank of the yarn 
brought by each spinner ; each spinner's yarn is weighed before all present, and any defi 
ciency of weight declared, and any one doubting it allowed to examine it : each hank 
1 examine myself, and if I think, it uneven, or not well twisted or brushed, give it to the 
weavers to decide upon : by running my eye over every hank myself I can detect any error 
in the reeling ; and by calling on the weavers to decide, I avoid any imputation of partiality 
or unnecessary strictness. As the weavers are to manufacture the yam themselves, it is 
their interest not to pass bad. Each spinner sees the bundle of flax weighed before she 
takes it, and if there is the least dispute, I always have it weighed over again to satisfy her 
provided the objection is made before she leaves the room, f have a table ruled for keeping 
the? accounts, which facilitates the business very much : the name of the spinner and hm- 
place of residence are entered in the first column, the weight given her in the. next, the 
P^ice per lb. in the next, and the sum earned entered when the yarn is returned and- the 
money paid her. Thus : 



N *"- 


Residence. 


Friday, September 27. 


Friday, October 4-. 


Quantity. 


Rate per lb. I 


Price paid. 


Quantity. 


Rate per lb. 


Price, paid. 








d. 


t. d. 




d. \ 


. f. jL 


±J. Seally 


Driney 


3 lbs. 


4 i 


1 - 


3 lbs. - 




— 


JYL. Kenny - 


Orm - - j 


4 ~ 


4 


1 4 


4 - 






W. Tarpy - 


Moyne - j 


6 tow 


2 


1 — 


6 tow - 1 


2 




Gath. Fraine j 


Ballyglass - 1 


6 — - j 


4 


2 - 


6 - - 


4 


: 2 - 



The table I have given a sketch of, but it should be on large paper, so' as to contain space 
for eight weeks in breadth, and for all the spinners names in length; and I call over the 
names, and take the yarn of each and pay her, &c. and dismiss her, in the order in which 
she stands in the list. By means of this table I can instantly see when the flax was given 
and who has not returned the yam punctually. I have been thus particular, because it was 
not possible for any one to be more ignorant of all concerning spinning, . and the manu- 
facture of linen, than I was at first ; and I think in few places could there be more becrgar« 
and roor habitually idle and accustomed to live by hanging about the ‘ great house/' than’ 
we found here ; and because I am certain any one" might do all that I have done with less 
trouble than they would believe, when once the people are got into a rio-ht way, and the 
thing regularly m train. Now you do not see a beggar for weeks together; and I should 
think at least fifty families are almost entirely supported by the spinning, who would other- 
wise be begging all or at least the greatest part of the year. The only charity J have found 
do good to professional beggars is, taking their children when about twelve years old, and 
clothing them and binding them for a year; the few shillings (from 5 s. to 8s.) their master 
agrees to give as yearly wages, I make him engage in writing to pay into the hands of a 
third person, approved of by all parties, to prevent the parents of the child gettino- it •' at 
the end of the year I take the money and new clothe the child, and bind him for another 
year; in three years he is, if he is good for any thing and healthy, able to eam wa^es 
enough to pay for his own clothing, and I then leave him to himself. I have uniformly 
found beggars eager to get their children so disposed of, and the children glad to leave off 
beggmg, though not always steady to remaining a year in the same service without beino 
threatened with the interference of a magistrate. Where there is a relation willino- to take 
a child, I prefer him, and always leave the boy to choose his own master. I know no 
chanty that would be more extensively useful than giving wheels to young girls o-oi n <r to 
service, and next to this lending wheels gratis: the wheels should be lent only t?H asked 
for again, and at least once a year should be all brought back and inspected atid repaired. 
The makers of wheels and reels engage to keep both in repair gratis for three years. I find 
the children in the schools, both m the boys’ and the girls/ much more docile, and every 
way easier to teach, than any poor children l ever saw in England ; and much more 
thankful and anxious for instruction, now that the prejudice against us as strangers is 
worn off: the girls soon learn to do plain work neatly and to keep it clean, and to be com- 
paratively neat and clean in their own persons ; and in honesty and. industry, when out of 
school, their improvement faf exceeds my expectations ; and they have evidently a pride 
and will not screen m each other any act they consider a disgrace to 

Has any suggestion been made to the . committee for which vou acted, from a 

gentleman of% name of Kirchoffer?— Yes. * 

\Tl,exeitne:s produced a letter of Mr. Kirchhojfcr’s, rchich avw read as follows.] 
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.. From the R*v. Robert Kirchboffer Clondrohid Glebe, Maoroom, County of Cork, 

r 19th August 1822. ^ . 

, T c W nrth remarking, that this parish is so extensive that heretofore it has paid 650 L 
“ XSv S • that no aid of any signification has been given to the parish <■ 

annually tor y » monev so raised has been allocated to other places, and that it 

from this parish. *As many of your 

ll^omable^nd munificent committee axe members of parliament, I should humbly b^ 
honourable ana mu > properly digested, would, I am convinced, provide for 

and would form a resource for the future relief of the distressed peasantry, 
future exigencies, a* . . Qur local comm ittee, that the average annual -charge 

a suppose that the sanL rates were continued, and that oneW was allowed 

has been 650 1. ■ suppose , remaining half to be allotted exclusively for the use of 

to go for general W®. ^ b available for relieving the distresses of the poor, from 

Impto^enb to bedrid weekly, a JfZy .** persons as the government, grand jane.,**, 
might appoint” 

You received a great deal of communications from different parts of Ireland about 
the actual distress, °and the causes of that distress ? — Yes. 

DTd^ot you find that the committee have been m many mstances very much 
misinformed ?— 1 have no reason to suppose that they were misinformed. 

What was the meaning of the mission you sent into Ireland ; some gentlemen that 

given ‘d the C TT 

as and the causes of it ?-No, I never received any such infor- 

mation myself, no such information ever reached me j no letters ever appeared, nor 
ever were placed before the committee to that etlect. 

Vat ftbre had been misrepresentation or deception ?-Not that I am aware of, 
there were some rumours of something of that kind, but I am not aware of any facts. 

W Jw« you“i formation with to Mayo ’-That the popnlat.on of the 

C ° Wr^MctnTy t IXge county owing to the want of provision or the 
want of money ?— My belief is, that it was chiefly owing to the want of money. 

Was there individual exertion made in that county, do you believe, for employing 
the people and relieving the poor ; was exertion made there for Ending them greater 
ZtSmCvZ, great exertions were made in that county, P^%k ■" 
Castlebar, chiefly under the direction and with the assistance, however, of the hig - 

* rtf whotlse =-There were other gentlemen, he was the chief person. 

D J o y«> tow Mi Clindinnang there ’-Yes, Mr. George Cluidinnang and Mr. 

A1 p?d you t'aitf 1 any particular injury that was done in parts of that county by 

^S^^to^chief felt in that county ?-I do not know whether 
that is capable of estimation, but it was expressed generally. 

STO^cw'unfthing about Ireiand, except what you found iu your corrcs- 

nondence’ I have no means of forming any opinion except from the correspondence. 

' fcS'in the usual supply of that sort of food which constitutes the support of 
the^X "n Ireland, do yol think that there would have been any greater distress 
than before ?-I think there would ; independently of the supposed 
010 ?! «hiuk the distress would have been greater inconsequence of deficiency 

3r r ns of e-pio^ the peopleP- 

crelfubility of employing the people ?-! should think w„h the high price of food 

have ariTen from ?he high price of food, would have afforded means of employment.^ 

56 i. r * 
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Robert'pmncefoic. ■ But d ,° yo . u n °‘ conceive the high wages of the people would have had to car™ 

' ‘f, rea!ed f lc ? { f thel [ tod, -"4 ‘to so far as that went they would have if 

(s 4 June ) dis ‘ ressed ‘—As to »s that goes I presume they must. V be “ 

From your experience of the effect of charitable loans, would you say that * 
plan of those loans had answered ? — I do not think a y , y , at , the 

give perfect satisfactory proof of the success of this estabhshment, bVtlotX jn° 

‘ he C01 " mitt “ 1 ha ™ t0 heheveThatZy 

Your answer applies to the new establishments of charitable loans which are now 
tn progress under the direction of the committee, does it not P-Certainly 

Was there not evidence before the committee founded upon the experience of 
rany years back with regard to the system of charitable loans generally P-There 

According to that evidence do you not conceive that the system of assisting the 
poor through the means of loans, and strictly enforcing payment of the sum U't 
they promise ,o discharge, is a system likely £ answer fnKS £ thinking 
is so calculated to answer every reasonable purpose. nothing 

Have you any evidence before you of its having answered in different narts nf 
Ir t" d ,.r A g° od deal of testimony in approbation of that system. P f 

Would you say that the plan of charitable loans was a good one, if the narties hnr 
rowing have not the power of paying the interest as welf as principal bade to those 
who lent them the money ?-I would answer that question by stating the mode in 

5" tt l t pr0C T T™ 8 - 5 “I is placed in the hands of trustee under ce r 
tam regulations local committees receive from those trustees certain limited sums of 
money for which they g,ve security, and therefore if the poor can obtZ from 
local committees such small sums as put them into employment, whether thevnTv tZ 
rest or not, it must be considered advantageous to the individual who is so assisted • 
Le° ” “ P ° SSlbll,ty ° f l0SS aCCrUi " S t0 those wh0 “PPiy them with 

Allowing that those loans are attended with benefit to the borrower do vn„ 
sider that it is a system advantageous to the country ?— In the situation’ in i' i®??' 

plans could be safely resorted to ; the gratuitous system was so completely o£ 

It is not a system, however, by winch the funds of the country would be inmSed ? 
-Inasmuch as the means of employment is furnished, I should conceive the ftnds 
of the country likely to be increased. , e Ine runds 

Have you heard, and can you describe, the nature of the institution of t a 

i bf r:lpL fo oft r d. whi ' ch had 

Did you hear what the capital of that was?— I did, it was several i 

pounds; I think it was about 16,000/. ml th °usand 

Were there not other statements laid before the committee, which established 
the fact, that not only might a charitable loan society be carried on without h 1 

If 1 2 , 000 1, were employed in loans by an individual, would he not exneet ore.il 
to increase his capital by the accumulation of interest?— It is exceeding dm.htf ? 

K he employed that sum of money in England, would he not add to his canihd h„ 

Ireland y °wi ‘ hat .f®" 0 ” ' Vh ° em P loy th * moncy for charitable purposes in 

advantage ^ E® 8 ’"’ 1 ® in ‘ ero “ the ! r can fr «m it for their own 

advantage . — 1 can hardly conceive that to be the leading motive with them- JlIm 

m ° ney fM SUCh ™ *** » 5 , assirtto Joor™nd they 

Did 
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Did tlie-' bishop' of Derry state, that that charitable loan did pay interest or was VvvV ’; 7 ' 

lent at interest ?— I do not recollect whether the Bishop stated that interest was Rsbm’-Petuncefofe, 
paid or not, I heard his lordship state, that no loss had been incurred. x - — ' 

He did not state whether it was lent with interest or not? — I think not. (24 June.) 

You stated that there were three dristicts npon the sea coast, where the inhabitants 
were particularly distressed? — Yes. 

Do you not suppose, that if they had applied themselves to fishing, they might 
have obtained a considerable supply of food ? — It seems, from a report received by 
the committee, that they had not the means of following their usual occupation 
for want of the necessary tackling to fit them out for sea. 

But if they had the means of fishing, do you not think that that would very 
materially alleviate their distress ? — It would very materially alleviate their distress. 



The Bight Honourable Dennis Browne, a Member of Right kon. 

the Committee : Examined. Dennis Browne, 

M. P. 

Are you acquainted with the present state of any considerable district of Ireland ? ^ ' 

— I am best acquainted with the counties of Mayo, Galway and Roscommon, and 
best acquainted with the county of Mayo. 

You have been acquainted with the state of that country during the late distress ? 

— I have been perfectly well acquainted with it. 

To what causes do you attribute that distress?— I attribute it very much to the 
failure of the potatoe crop ; the people not being in the habit of buying corn for 
provision, they depended upon the potatoe crop, and that very much foiled ; but 
I attribute the principal cause to the want of employment generally, and conse- 
quently a want of means of buying. 

Has the want of employment come within your observation very generally through 
the district of Ireland with which you aro acquainted ? — Certainly, the population is 
much greater than the means of employment. 

Is there any anxiety on the part of the people themselves to obtain employment ? 

— I think so, there is importunity and begging for it, and they resort to every 
mode of industry that they can find. 

Does that anxiety show itself by a disposition to seek employment even at very 
reduced wages? — I think it does, nothing can be lower than the wages ; a woman- 
spinner will conceive herself well paid by earning 3 d. a day; the average of day 
labour is, I think, from about 6 id. to yd. a day ; it is 6 d. in the county in which 
I live, but in the country generally it may be considered at yd. 

Is that, generally speaking, the money price of labour, or is it so much allowance 
made to the labourer, either in lieu of rent or in exchange for commodity ? — It is in 
some cases, the money price of labour, and in other cases it is allowances in land ; 
which is a very bad way, very uncertain ; in which case they never work one-half, 
whenever it is paid by money on account, what they will do if they are paid every 
Saturday j but in the common and usual way, they are not justly dealt with, the 
coming in of the money as uncertain and distant, and in short there is no life or 
comfort in it. 

Does this system of payment of labour in account, apply to the execution of public 
works, as well as the ordinary agricultural employment of the people? — Upon my 
word I believe it does, and most injuriously and most improperly. 

Do you not conceive, that every possible effort that could be made to introduce 
a money system of labour, is an effort that would be productive of very great benefit 
to the peasantry? — I am sure of it, I have not tj\e least doubt of it. I do not know 
how you could do a greater good to the country, if you could interfere in the matter ; 

I think it ought to be in that way somehow or other, but certainly the greatest dis- 
couragement to labour, both public and private, is keeping an account with the people. 

Is the anxiety on the part of the people for employment, shown by their quitting 
the district to which you allude, in search of employment? — It is shown by their 
coming to this country, frequently in great hordes ; it is shown to me frequently, by 
seeing, when the fishery was in our coast, seeing the labourer taking off* his working 
suit in the evening and going out to fish, and spending most part of the night, 
returning in the morning to sleep for a few hours. 

Have you ever had any opportunities of observing the efforts which the peasantry 
make, when they are employed in task-work and paid for money ?— Certainly ; I think 
it is a great waste of labour employing them in any labour to which task-work will 
apply, otherwise than by task-work. 

561. f 3 Have 
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iiMMne, j H f aV \ yQU * Ve f instances, in which the anxiety of the people for employ, 

M. P. went when employed at task-work was so great, as to lead them to exertions almow 

' ' prejudicial to their health?— So much so, that I knew the priest of die parish who 

was a good man, to advise the people not to starve themselves and not to ovemork 
themselves, because they would thereby deprive themselves of the power of constant 
labour and destroy themselves. 

Wat the State of agriculture generally in the districts to which your attention 
has been drawn, is it an improved system of agriculture, or is a defective system ?_ 
The worst, I suppose, that ever was known in the world ; look at the implements of 
agriculture, in the spring look at the tillage ground ; you would say if you saw them 
at work, that land will produce nothing. 

Do you not conceive, that an enlarged employment might be given to people, by 
the introduction of an improved system of agriculture i — No doubt of it, but there 
is not capital to do it ; you see them in the spring, scratching over the ground with 
such ploughs, that are more subjects of ridicule than any thing else, and then look on 
the face of the country in harvest, and you see it teeming with plenty. 

Do you th ink there is any deficiency of information amongst the peasantry, which 
prevents the introduction of the improved system of agriculture ? — Certainly. 

Are there any schools in the counties with which you are acquainted, which at all 
take up a system of instruction in the improved systems of agriculture?— None. 

Do you think that such establishments, with a view to the instruction of young 
ploughmen and young farm servants would be productive of benefit?— It can only be 
done, as I said before, by capital; if there is a gentleman in the country, who likes 
to amuse himself in that way, he will teach a ploughman, who will then teach another; 
but they have not capital. 

Is there a great deficiency in the agricultural implements that are used ?— They 
are bad, and ridiculous beyond any thing ; I doubt whether there were not as good in 
wouth America when it was first discovered-, a spade is not half the width it ouo-ht 
to be, and the plough is such a thing as you can have no conception of. My brother 
effect" mi P 01 ’ted some Scotch ploughs, and quite astonished them with their 

Is it not a common thing, that one plough does the labour of many farms, pas- 
sing from hand to hand? — In some eases ; but diggingis the system used in many 
parts of the country. I now find ploughs for all my own tenants, and they are de- 
lighted to get them ; I put them only to the expense of feeding the horses. 

Have not there been considerable efforts made in the county of Mayo for the l'n- 
troduction of the linen manufacture ?— Yes, and with great success; it was mtro- 
duced by the late Lord Lucan, and my father, Lord Altamont. 

About what time was that ? — I think it was about the year 1777. 

What description of linens are chiefly manufactured in that county ?— They are 
what they call hall pieces of linens, of fifty-two yards long, and I believe about 
tliirty-three inches broad. 

Are they of the coarser description of linens, or the finer linens ?— They are not 
either the one or the other, but they are a middle, between the two ; they are pretty 
much like the Armagh linens. J J 1 J 

What may be taken as the average price ?— It is very different ; about two years 
goa yard used to sell at 1 1 d . ; now 1 suppose the best linen goes to qd. and q id. 

Has the augnientation of the linen manufacture in the county of Mayo been very 
considerable ? — Very considerable. J 1 

Can yon state the amount in any of the latter years ?-In three markets of that 
county, Castlebar, Westport, and Rallies, i„ which I know the sales amounted to 
upwards of 2,000 guineas a week, and the linen yarn in that county, I am sure, is 
upwards of 50*000 1. a year. 

Is there an anxiety on the part of the female peasantry to obtain occupation in 
spinning . —Certainly the greatest, and a great complaint of the want of implements. 
Is the want of implements a matter of very general complaint ?— I think it is. 
Have you known any instances in which wheels are borrowed and hired by poor 
people who arc not able to purchase them for themselves?— Yes, and that their 
anxiety to get those implements goes to their paying 6 d. per week for hiring a wheel, 
the price of which wheel is 8 s. and their anxiety to obtain a loom is so great ; 
a loom can be very well made for 50s. ; I have made a great many for Jo s. and the 

**• 6d - fortheWrc ° f ,hose m jfe » »* 

Are those payments generally made good with regularity by the peasantry them- 
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1™, > I am sure they are, because they would be processed at the quarter sessions, 

„d every little thing they had taken for the money. I speak here of my own 
Estate and its vicinage, but in other parts of the country a loom wdl be hired for 
half-a-guinea per year. „ — . . , , (24 June.) 

What rate of labour have they been enabled to earn r I think 3 1S ™ ie 

most for the best woman-spinner, as I conceive ; and the average of girls and women 
I suppose is about 2 d. 

What rate do you conceive the ordinary weavers of the country are able to earn . 

Xhe price of weaving a web a year ago was about 105 ., and now I suppose if you 

hire a weaver to weave a web you give him 85., and if he works by himself lie will 
earn from 7 s. 6d. to 8 s. I think the average is about 8 s. ; it is a shilling a day ; 
they now earn a shilling a day, and most happy they are to get it. r 

Have those wages varied much during the last three or four months . 1 have 

known the price of weaving a web to be lialf-a-guinea, but in the present state 01 
things; they can earn 1 s. a day. 

Is there any deficiency felt of proper hacklers in your county ?— Yes, the greatest, 
it is a very great difficulty ; a hackler is in great request in the county, goes from 

the P same deficiency felt with regard to scutch-mills in your county ?— The 
common way that they used to scutch flax was with a machine, which was used to beat 
down with individual labour ; in every stream in the north of Ireland there is ascutch- 
mill, but with us there are only two that I know of, and with the greatest difficulty 
we can get them to use those. 

Did you find any benefit from the introduction of those scutch-mills?— 1 liegreatesf, 
inasmuch as the work of a whole family for the winter may be done in three days by it. 

What is the cost of the erection of a scutch-mill ? — I think I built a very good 
scutch-mill for about 50 1. , 

You do not include in that sum the expense for machinery ? — Hie machinery and 
altogether. . _ . . 

Those are beside the assistance given by the Linen Board towards the erection 
of scutch-mills ?— They are ; one was built by the Linen Board, but that I made 
was built by myself. 

Are you aware what is the usual grant made by the Linen Board for the erection 
of a scutch-mill ?— I do not know. 

Is not the system of hand- scutching not only more laborious and more expensive, 
but less serviceable to the flax itself; is the flax scutched by mill better than the flax 
scutched by hand r — 1 think so. , 

Is not the mode of preparing the flax when taken - from the ground considered to 
be injurious to the fibre of the flax ? — I think when they steep the flax in grounds 
where there are metals I think the steeping is injured; the colour of the flax is 
spoiled, and there is more of acids required, which very much injures the flax. 

Is not the Irish flax growing from the ground, before iUeaves the ground, consi- 
dered as fine flax as grows upon the surface of the earth?— I have never been m 
any country but Ireland, and I can only say that the flax grows about three feet high 
from the ground. _ . . . . , , 

Do you consider that the flax which comes from Ireland to England is considered 
as good as that imported from Russia ? — I cannot tell, I should suppose the flax im- 
ported from Russia is much coarser than ours. 

Have there been considerable efforts made in your county for the establishment ot 

markets both for linen and for. yarn ?— Certainly. ' 

In those markets are the regulations prescribed by law carried into eftect r Indeed 
I think not ; the fact is that there are not people there to carry them into effect ; 
the officers or inspectors have no salaries, and all they can get is by robbing people ; 
and half my time that I spend in the market is employed in deciding between the 
seizer and the owner of the article. 

Do you ponceive that the establishment of regular markets m your county has 
tended very much to the extension of the linen trade ? — No doubt of it. 

Are you aware what steps were taken by Lords Lucan and Altamont for the intro- 
duction of the linen manufacture in your county ? — At the first they got commis- 
sions for buying in Dublin and England, and then they became buyers themselves 
I remember seeing my father buying, and then he gave up buying, and now there 
are English buyers in our markets ; and really it is a most delightful thing to see 
the effects and results of that manufacture. 

.. , 6 fy,, ( , r: ,.„. ■, !) 7 .i viMa™, Am ,s , : 1,0 
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«. tr £“ t '™ k t . l ' at ®* introduction of that manufacture in that county has » 
tubuted to the political tranquillity of that county:-— We have seldom had anl a- 

^ L Ur S,naught 6 m ° re manufaCtUre and industry than, as I think, any^ 

in IrelZt h° U t,1 I "? ktIla , t if English capitalists could be induced to vest their capital 
in Ireland it would be the greatest benefit to that country i— No doubt of it. P W 

Do you think that if coroners were permitted to do the duty of sheriffs thit ■» 
would advance the credit of the country =-I do not know how far that is applied ‘ 

“s^ecto ™ P " 1 ' j “ St the Same ° f thera “ linen 

the coronet* would be of service to a person who advanced 
money and lent it upon Irish security ?-Not upon any ground that I have seen 

ne&l ofpeo"p^’ 7 ^ ^ ! 1 alWays COnsidered the “ aa a ■»£ 

So far as you are acquainted with the conduct of the coroners in Ireland, are vo„ 

the defendamV^T 'b“ % ' aVe b f “ em P‘?y ed generally to rob both the plaintiff In, 1 
tlie defendant i-I hardly ever knew an instance where a coroner made a seizure in 

greatest towards the “*«■ » d 4 
last “ 

By whom are the linen inspectors to whom you have referred in your examination 
appointed Pr— They ought to be appointed by the Linen Board! but sornSes 

the^untry fo^h^benefit'and profit!*” ** ^ Den ans P ector > tdgive the man leave to rob' 

aj the “P^inns.of the Linen Board, to which you have referred been 
directed in your county in a manner, in your opinion, likely to advance the interests 
of the trade ?— I think they have done some good, but I think much more could be 

‘ '""■•■■'“'•'“'•n... a»oi. ..id 

Is the old hand-reel much used in the county of Mayo ?_Not that I know of. 

&s the distress, to which you have alluded in the province of Connaught, and the 
difficulty of providing employment been augmented, in consequence of any alterations 

i'dWriet y T reColIf l ction ' in the state of tke circulating 7 medium in 

that district P-Certamly I remember the time when the bankers used to come 
“to a &■■■ “d market with a portmanteau full of paper, and this paper he gave °mo 
the hands of speculators, and the speculators gave him bills for it, and in this wav he 
used to sit on a sand, the sand-pit was the bank, and lie used to issue those note! to 

fsen?to U M? f W li a T lU p“l ° f ( m0ne >', i 1 . took P ains to ascertain the amount of it 
I sent to Mr. Wellesley 1 ole, to say that it would ruin the country, and I called on 
LTL ra-deretandmg gentlemen to come and examine with me, and 7 we w, ote a joint 

lettei to Mr. Pole, mformmghim, that this excessive issue of paper would ultimately 

temiined > “0^“' P « k ™ d - ‘ ka ‘ *4— t M 

be^^lt^^S PaPer? - It WaSdUri ’ ,g lhe WW 0f “““• 

for^re yea“s nt “ 1Ue n ’ aI ' 7 7earS?_It did; il conti ‘ med “ Connaught, I suppose, 
Was there any circulation at this time of notes under l !. what are called silver 
ii!t1ie !untry. SaWa g reatdea them, but that was owing to the S c«ityTch^e 

balruptoflftS^ dlT ° f Pape1 ' eve “ l,all y lead »-» j« to dissolution and 
aud , t0 e ™7 thing that is bad and shock- 
ing, ana the effects ot w hich still remains with us ; m the day-time, you would see 

P Ts tli Pe0p V!l “ f V1 age ’ and tlle next mom ing they would have run off from it 
Not on^shniing! * 12 t >a P er llmv m circulation in the province of Connaught i>- 

rJF4 Tyi: W ' M ”° teS ° f the &Wk ° f Irela » d « gold has 

Dill those notes pass in payment at the same value as Bank of Ireland notes ? 

I think 
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T think the people rather wished to have them, I know I have very often given them 
a Bank of Ireland note, and they have asked in exchange a note of Lord French. ^ 

Were those notes payable on demand in bank notes? — They were made payable in . ' , 

Bank of Ireland notes on demand, but they were not payable at Dublin ; if you went J+June.} 
with them to Dublin, they would give them to you upon paying certain discount. 

Were they payable with Bank of Ireland notes in the district in which they were 
issued ? — They were ; then came a decision of the Court of Chancery, that this 
engagement of paying in Bank of Ireland notes was a nullity, and that the people 
Iiad no good demand upon the Bank at all ; that it was a bad engagement to pay 
Bank of Ireland notes. 

Having stated that the people of the country generally preferred those country 
notes, do you not conceive that that arose from the greater facility of detecting 
a forgery in the country notes, than a forgery in the Bank of Ireland notes ? — Cer- 
tainly, entirely from that ; that was the cause, the preference ; it was said, that 
because there were more forgeries of the Bank of Ireland notes, than there were of 
the private notes. 

Was Lord French the principal banker in that part? — He was ; there was one m 
Galway ; they paid as long as they could, but at last they failed 5 but another banker, 

Walter Joice, paid to the last farthing of his issue. 

Do you think that there exist in the present state of Ireland, any causes that 
prevent the introduction of English capital into that country, so as to add to the 
means of employment of the people ? — The fear of disturbances, I know very well, 
prevents them, there are many people would bring their capital there, if it was not 
for that fear. 

Have you any doubt from your local knowledge, that if there were more tranquil- 
lity in that country, that English capital might be invested there with great advantage 
to the person investing, and to the country in which it was vested ? With fortunes 
to the people more than they can make by any speculation that I have ever heard or 
read of ; it is a country in which fortunes might be made, either by good agriculture 
or good manufacture, having every possible advantage for habitation. 

Are there any other circumstances in the natural state of the country, winch you 
conceive to operate as a check and restraint upon the investment of English capital 
in that country? — I conceive the foundation to be the disturbed state of the country, 
and the insecurity of property ; and when I see laud bought in Scotland for forty 
years purchase and land bought in Ireland for sixteen years purchase, I can imagine 
no reason for that; the Irish land being better than Scotch, except different opinion 
of security in opinion of purchasers. 

Could an English, or any other capitalist, obtain the payment of a debt due to him 
in Ireland, with as much facility as in Scotland or England? — I should suppose not. 

Why not ? — I am sorry to say, but I am afraid it is the fact, that we are not 
quite so honest as we ought to be. . 

Could not the law be put on such a footing as to afford the same security to len- 
ders in Ireland, as is now given to lenders in England ?- — I conceive that there is all 
the security of mortgage and bond, and a better security, because there is registry. 

I know not any security you have in England for money lent or for debts owed, that 
we have not in Ireland. 

Does the want of security to the lender arise at all from the want ol proper 
means to recover money after judgment, when obtained in the courts of law . — 

Certainly, it is very difficult from the manner in which they contrive to hedge in 
their great and small properties. ... 

In what manner are writs executed by the sheriffs ? — V ery badly ; if you bribe 
the sheriff he will never execute the writ. . 

Do the difficulties which you have mentioned extend to cases where money is lent 
upon real securities upon mortgage ? — I have even seen great difficulty arise in the 
recovery of debt, but I think in general that money secured by mortgage is very 
well paid, and the interest, because you can come at the whole stock j it I had. 

500,000 1 . now in money, I would lay it out in mortgage in Ireland. 

When you say you have seen great difficulty arise in the recovery of debt, do you 
mean to apply that to debts secured by mortgage? — I do, in some cases; I have 
seen an estate put up very lately and sold for a mortgage, and I saw a gentleman ot 
the family buy the estate. There are are other difficulties in having the propel par- 
ties to the bill, then they throw all these tedious difficulties in the way that they 
possibly can. 

561’ G Go 
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Do you not conceive that those difficulties exist as much in England as in Im 
land ?— ■ I do not know. 

Is not the recovery of any sum that is due in England, liable to difficulties and 
litigation?— I should suppose so, but I know nothing of England. 

Are there any special difficulties applying to Ireland that you can state, with re- 
ference to those difficulties of litigation ? — There are, arising from poverty, and per- 
haps from a litigious mind and disposition ; I think they are more inclined, probably 
the rich people, to throw litigious difficulties in the way. I have always heard a 
litigious disposition to be the consequence of a country not so perfectly civilized 
as others. 

Can you inform the Committee what was the last price, to your knowledge, of 
a piece of linen, such as you have described, of fifty-two yards in length, and 
thirty-three inches in width? — The last price for the best pieces was from g}d. 
to 10 d. a-yard, and if the Committee choose, I will follow that, by telling them the 
labour, and then they will be able to judge of the profit ; it takes fifty dozen of 
thread to make a good sound piece, and that costs fifty-seven pence. 

Do you know what time it requires to manufacture such a piece as you have 
described ? — I think they ought to do it in a week, but it generally takes ten days ; 
holydays and other pursuits of idleness interrupt it. 

Are you at all acquainted with the fact of there being a demand for that linen at 
this moment ? — I know that there is so great a demand that if they could make 
twice as much they could sell it ; whatever market I visited, whatever quantity was 
brought there, was sold, whether good or bad, it was sold at different prices of 
course ; but 1 look to the amount of our export of linen, and talking it over with 
Mr. Oldham, a great linen merchant here, I asked “ may we not overdo this manu- 
facture,” he said “ you cannot overdo it— if you double your export I will find you 
a sale for it myself.” 

You have stated that in the county of Mayo the poor are much employed, and that 
they have been pretty uniformly tranquil ; as an Irish gentleman who must be well 
acquainted with your country, in your opinion is not the want of employment in 
the whole of Ireland the great cause of the disturbances that have taken place 
in that country ?— Most certainly. 

Has not the amount of the sales of linen fallen off in this market ?— No, greatly 
increased ; in the worst times I never saw a piece go out of the market unsold. 

Do they sell now at a remunerating price?— The prices were low, and of course 
it was not when it was lower, a remunerating price, but they were always sold 
every thing was taken away. 

Do you not consider the population of Ireland to be redundant? — I do, cer- 
tainly ; I think if we had two millions of people less, we should be better than 
we are. 

Would you consider the population as redundant, provided you had the means of 
greatly increasing the capital of the country, and thereby giving additional employ- 
ment to the people?— I have great doubts whether the surface of the land is 
enough for the people, but if you had a capital you would employ them in other 
things besides agriculture. 

To what cause do you ascribe the lowness of wages in Ireland ?— To the value 
of the produce here ; if you sell a stone of potatoes for 3 d. the value of the labour 
that produces, that I conceive must bear a proportion to the price at which vou 
sell it. 

Do you not attribute the lowness of wages to the redundant population, and to 
the quality of food upon which they live ’—Certainly. If there were ten labourers, 
we should get those at a lower rate than if there were only two ; and I am sure the 
redundant population is very much increased by the facility of feeding them. 

Are the labourers paid their wages in money or in produce ? — They are often 
pam their wages, I think, in produce, and in accounts against them. Their land- 
lord has an account for rent, and an account for sheep, and an account for wool ; 
and that account is settled with the tenant, who knows nothing about accounts, and* 
consequently, I think he is sometimes very ill treated. 

Do you ascribe the late distress in Ireland to the failure of the crop of the general 
lood of the people, or to any other cause ? — I ascribe the late distress to the failure 
m the potatoe crop ; at the same time, I never saw, in the spring of the year, pota- 
toes much cheaper than they were. In the county of Mayo, at the time of all that 
distress, the granaries were stored. There was no price for the corn. I think oatmeal 
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, ,hnut ,e s a hundred, which was about 7 s. a hundred for oats. In JjpMlf, 
short, there was plenty for every one ; there was no deficiency of any thing, but the 

me Not of potatoes ? — Yes ; but, at the same time, I never saw the potatoes cheaper 
any spring than in the spring of that year; they were about fid. for fourteen 

^Why iTnoftask-work generally resorted to, if it be so much more productive both 
to the employer and the labourer, as you have described ?— For tins reason, that 
task-work must be paid for with ready money, and the usual dog-trot of day labour 
is raid for by an account at the end of a quarter or half a year. I believe that is the 
fact • and if you work by task, you are obliged to give it to all ; any one may come 
to you. But it is a waste of half the labour, from the way they carry it on : if they 
fret sixpence, they do not do two penny worth of work for it. 
h Would not the situation of Ireland be very much improved by introducing 
a better system of paying the labourers ? — Most certainly. . 

Do not you think that that mode of paying labourers is very much occasioned by 
the employers not having money to pay them ? — I dare say it may be. 

Would not the same capital be more productive than it is m Ireland, if improve- 
ments in agriculture were generally adopted? — To be sure, if we look at the quan- 
tity that we raise instead of the price. If we were to raise three bushels of corn, or 
three bushels of any thing, instead of one, we will have more produce of price ; 
and if, thereby, capital will introduce manure and other things, there is no doubt that 
Ireland will some time or other be a great agricultural country ; because I should 
hope that our connection with this country, some time or other, must tell, and we 
must take some of your knowledge, and industry and management. . 

Would not, then, the situation of Ireland be much improved by the adoption ot 
those improvements, although no capital were to go to it from this country ?— I think 
it might, but it would be only in partial instances; for I think there never can be 
an improved system but from an increased capital. I think it may now and then 
tell a little ; but to speak of a general system, you will never have the energies of 
that country work till you have capital to work them. . 

Could a capital be as beneficially employed under the superintendence of govern- 
ment in Ireland as it is now employed by proprietors in England ?- 1 do not con- 
ceive that any such superintendence can answer at all. I conceive that it must be 
the individual interest that a man has in any concern that will make him manage it 
well I never heard of any concerns that were undertaken by government, except 

making a canal and things of that sort, managed with private economy. 

If o-overnment were to advance exchequer bills to the manufacturers m Ireland, 
would 0 the capital so employed be, in your opinion, more beneficially employed than 
the same capital employed in England ?-I think it would be better emp oyed if 
there were loans of money to individuals ; if that could be done securely, 1 think it 
would be better employed, because Ireland would have some capital, now it has none. 

In order to employ the additional capital in Ireland, would it not be necessary 
that the capital should be withdrawn from some employment m England?— 1 do 
not pretend to give any information about this country, for I know nothing of it, no 

more than I do of France. . . _ . ., , c 

Can a capital be furnished to Ireland except by withdrawing some capital from 
England ?— No ; I am sure not. . . . 

Do you know what the rate of profit of the manufacturer is, in the linen manu- 
facture of Ireland? — I know no rate of profit but the value of his labour ; 8 s. tor 
his week’s labour : the weaver gets his profit in weekly labour, he then sells it to a 
factor, to buyers who are all about from this country ; this factor goes about and 
buys those linens, and brings them to Dublin, or to England generally; to Dublin 
sometimes lie sends them, to Irish bleachers. 

There are no great linen manufacturers in Ireland possessing large capital . 

There is no such thing in Connaught; in the north ot Ireland there are great 
bleachers ; every man works in his house. I consider that the linen manufacture in 
all its bearings, is a most excellent thing ; for first, there is not the pro&gacy that 
arises in large manufactories, for having a number ot men and women brought to- 
gether ■ and in the next place, there is not a person in the family of the man that is 
not employed. His wife and his elder daughters are employed in spinning, and the 
children in filling quills ; go into a weaver’s house, and you will see a general system 
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' ?his bUt there k n ° S " Ch ‘ hiBg 39 3 gre3t ma ™f“0tory, such as you have i„ 

, J s , tlle !i nen ™nufacture extending '-Certainly ; but I do not think it is taldn. 
the direction of places where it was not before ; now in the county of Cork thero 
is no men manufacture that I know of,' I have always observed, that when Zl 
have the roots of it laid, and the foundations of it laid, it is easily increased but 
founding a new manufacture is very difficult. 

Are the people more averse to the introduction of machinery in the linen 
manufacture of Ireland than m England ?— It has not been tried. * 

it government advanced capital for the purpose of employing the people in. 
general, would it not run as great a risk from the disturbed state of the country of 
losing such capital, as if it was advanced by English individuals ?— If it was well 
regulated, I think it would not be so; for example, in making a canal, they re 
employed every day, and receive their wages every week. 

The question refers to capital that is lent and returned? — I am very sure that if 
proper precautions were taken by an individual, I cannot say by government, be- 
cause the government would not examine into it enough; but I know that a great 
benefit m Ireland was those charitable loans ; and I never knew of their losing but 

theTvhl T tT , loa f * U ° ff 1 ■?«"*. tort of system would be the best in 
the world, if the details of those small loans were well conducted ; I am sure they 
would he productive of the greatest benefit. 

You have stated with respect to capital lent by individuals from England, that 
individuals from England are deterred from lending capital to Ireland on account 
of the risk they run of losing it ; in the counties where the same risk would not be 
run by government, has government advanced capital to Ireland?— The way in which 
a 7u d m“ 1 “ als w . ouli em P Io y it is very different ; individuals would 
employ it m establishing certain manufactures, and those might be swept away in a 

Snals te ™ y that g0veroment woul ' J employ it "OhU be by making roads and 

? a P ital f° r the purpose of making roads and bridges, how 
could it recover the capital hack again ?-By modes of security; I am a commil! 
sioner of a hoard for lending from a consolidated fund ; I believe we have lent out 
l b „°1u 01 4 °°, 000 /' ‘k e grand jury presentments is the security which government 
would have ; we only get the private security of individuals, and we have not lost l s 
At one time, there was a great distress among the merchants, and tile board was 
established for the purpose of relieving the merchants. X think a very sensible 
w r hy gent eman, Mr. Patrick, told me that government had gained 35/. on the 
whole, by relieving the merchants in Ireland. on 33 on the 

N( ? ?“!c :T 1 mdi 7 uals m , ® I « Iand ,° btain the security y° u bare now mentioned ?— 
No, I think not , the) could obtain the securities of grand juries. 

You have stated, that through means of the board, under whose authority ad- 
vances have been made for making roads, are there not districts with which you are 
acquainted in which the opening of those roads, has, by opening markets, very much 
increased the employment of the people ?_I should think ther^an be no doubt of it - 
in one district only which contains forty thousand people, and contains the finest 
haibours in the world the soil is most productive, and yet since Ireland has been in 
possession of England, there never was a road into that district until now which has 

5’ pone , <1 t . ll ?,. w ’° e 1 ! 3t country > where we have established a post-office and 
schools, and civilization is taking place very fast. * 

i“TT’ that th f 0 P™ng of those roads not only tends to openinw the 
markets, hut also to the general tranquillity of those districts ?— Very much • Gona 
mara and -Erris, in Mayo, were places where all villains and robbers Led to hide and 
conceal themselves; they were entirely at Erris and Conamara; at C^aml they ret 
the law at defiance. I remember after the rebellion, all the leaders of the rebellion 
used to be walking about the country at Conamara and Erris, and at last we were 
obliged to make a compromise with them, and to allow them to go off to America 

districts m those parts of Ireland with which you are ac- 
Ctor? -Very great, in the county 

f'l ‘™ culties felt ™ consequence of tne want of a general drainage bill 
Mbffik °‘ let le W 0 !® n * e “.r i e ? cl ° SUre of those mountains and coarse fends ? 
-I think a general drainage hill would be a very good thing, but I know no diff! 

. culty. 
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except the want of money to do it ; sometimes there will be a person that would 
, “ I will not allow you to run a drain through my land,” from perverseness. 

’1 there any mode under the laws, as they at present exist, hy which those lands 
could he rated in proportion to the profit they derive from such improvements'— 

None that I remember. , . . ... 

In the event of drainage being carried on, and either water flowing from higher 
lands coining upon your land, or the water which you are anxious to carry off from 
‘ r land flowing over lower lands, is there any means by which you could carry 
a General syltem of drainage into effect? I do not know. 

”p 0 you know Mr. Nimmo’s reports upon that subject?— I know his report. 

Is not Mr. Nimmo a man of good character ?— Indeed he is, and one of the ablest 
men I ever met with in the course of my life. 

Has not Mr. Nimmo become unpopular in Ireland for his known attachment to 
the system of poor’s rates in that country 1 — He spoke to me about a system of poor s 
rates, and that did not make him very popular with me. 

Are you acquainted with any alterations which are now generally taking place in 
Ireland with regard to the system of tenantcies in that country, whereby a number 
of small farms are reducing into large farms? — We have a system of common tenantcy, 
that is, we let a hundred or fifty acres of land to a certain number of people, and they 
have a lease for a certain time, and each of those persons will have a division of five 
or six acres : he marries his daughter and gives her an acre of this land, anil he 
marries his son and gives him an acre of this land, and in consequence of this the 
population is increasing most viciously ; what I mean by a vicious population is, that 
there is more than there ought to be, and I have seen a case in which they have land 
for ten shillings an acre, in which the people so having it, have been the poorest 
people in the whole country. . 

Are not efforts generally making in the country to counteract this system of 
dividing land?— Every man that is not a fool is endeavouring to counteract it. 

Is not the effect of this system a contraction and union of small farms into large 
farms, and a reduction of the number of people upon those farms r I had rather 
have the system of faming that we have now ; manufacturing land is a very difficult 
thinn- ■ they have not the means of doing it, and therefore they must work that 
manufacture badly, and therefore I had rather have the farms settled as they are 111 

El fc 1 there not, generally speaking, a system now going on of uniting small farms 
into large farms, wherever there is the power of doing so ?— I do not know i ! ■ 
not seeing that : I think that people are very glad to let their lands ; I think they 
set them only as they used to do, except that now this common tenantcy is not 
resorted to. If I had a farm I should provide that each man should have his 

* Do y QU conceive the common-tenantcy system to have a tendency to diminish the 
employment of the people ?• — X think it has. . . , , 

Are not people less disposed to work the farm, and to be industrious, than if eac 1 
man had his own portion?— If there is one idle man on the village he mil destroy 
them ; and if there is one industrious man upon the farm, he will be undone by 
paying for others. 

Mr. William Furlong, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your profession?— Iam an Irish solicitor in the Court of Chancery. ^ 

Have you lien for many years engaged in that profession ?-I have been sohcitor 

^ As 'solicitor, have you been concerned in the negotiation of any investments of 
English capital in Ireland, or any applications for such investments . —I have, and 

more particularly in endeavouring to borrow English money- 

Arc there are any difficulties with which yon are acquainted which impede the 
investment of English capital in Ireland '—There is aprejudice ; I o® say so much 
for many parts of Ireland. I have been anxious to get money : if I offered esta.es 
in Ulster or Leinster, I should get money ; if I named Munster or Connaught, 

1 mtirneAe ' circumstances to which you attribute the greater difficulty of 
obtaining investments of English capital in Connaught and m Munster, which do 
not apply to Ulster and Leinster? — Entirely the disturbances of those parts. 
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w ir Mr i , ■ The state °f C°nnaug h t nrt bdng disturbed, arc there any other circumstances 

F " lm S- independent of the disturbances, to which you attribute this difficulty of obtaining 
loans ? To one, I think, in a good measure : the different gentlemen having pro 1 
parties there from time to time, they have encumbered their estates so heavily that 
to enable a gentleman to be relieved we should get a sum to pay all the debts’ and 
m getting that sum the estate is not a sufficient security for the sum that is sufficient 
formerly there was a great facility (from 1 805 to 1 8 1 2), and I could get a gentleman 
200 1 . on bond ; he got the money, he took the goods. 

That was when paper money was extensively issued ?— Precisely : then he was 
sued on these different warrants; he was obliged to raise the money and pay the 
costs. 

Do you conceive that any of the objections which lie in the way of investing 
English capital in Ireland, arise from the want of proper means to recover money 
after judgment is obtained in that country ? — If the question refers to money lent 
on mortgage, provided the estate be sufficient security for it, there is no difficulty 
that can account for it that doe^not occur in England ; I think I can recover debln 
as expeditiously in Ireland as in England. 

J ut , ™ debts that . are not mortgage debts, do you conceive that there exists any 
difficulties in recovering their amount in Ireland that do not exist in England?— 
I do ; I believe the rents are better paid in England. D 

With reference to execution of the process of the court ? — I do ; I think that in 
sheriffs there ,S 3 greateF fa ° iIity ” recoverin S> if the question alludes to the 

Is there any thing in the system of administering the civil process through the 
shentts in Ireland, which creates a difficulty in recovering tile debts ? — There cer 
toinly is ; there is an unwillingness, in the first place, if there is an execution against 
the person, to have it executed; it is almost impossible. ° 

Have you ever known any arrangement made between debtors and sheriffs, 
which increase the difficulties of recovering money in Ireland ? — I am very unwil- 
ling to mention it, but I am sure there is too much reason to say it ; I believe that 
gentlemen have understandings with sheriffs, and men deeply involved ; I am sorrv 
to say, 1 have a great many clients in that way. y 

extent?— NoUh/hS S “ Ch understsudin K ' vith Griffs prevails to a great 

t Have you ever heard or known of arrangements being made with sheriffs, whereby 
he same fees were paid to the sheriff, for not executing the process as lie would 
have been entitled to in case he had executed it?— I can give the Committee one 
instance in the province of Connaught ; that an English gentleman came over, he 
went with the execution, and he offered the sheriff to give him 500 1. on arrest and 
1,000/. on committal to gaol ; lie agreed to it, and was delighted with tile offer! and 
in the course of a fortnight or three weeks after he appologized that he could not exe- 
cute it ; and I have reason to know, that he got a larger sum for not executing it 
Do you not conceive that such interference with the execution of the civil “nro- 
?P T‘f m ° St r te T ™ n y‘° ^ discouragement of investments of 
P 1“ hi 1 *0,™’ ‘ryl—I know that it does; different gentlemen, since 
I came here, have complained of the difficulty of recovering money; they do not 
like lending money ; gentlemen that could lend money very largely 

In what manner are writs executed in Ireland by the under sheriffs Against 
the goods or the person ; they generally execute them themselves. b 

..P° th 7 great spectalties^ ?-Y, ;s; but they require, I believe, to be paid very 
high, and to get indemnity ; but they do not wish to grant specialties. J 

Generally speaking, they decline granting specialties ?— They do; 1 do not know 
any officeis that require to be regulated more than the sheriffs of Ireland and I 
regret very much the Commissioners of Inquiry have not the power of doing so ■ or 
bad manner * ^ ^ n0t exercised il > i[ is altogether regulated in a very 

Do you conceive that making it necessary they should make their returns upon 
moment^’ W ° ^ ^ ”” lm P rove,neilt They are bound to do that at the present 

Do they do so ?— They do not, I think ; one of the great inconveniences that 
the profession suffers is the delivery of the writ to the sheriff; he has no office ■ 
he will tell you that the gaol of the county is his office, and he will take care not 
to be there when he is expected to be ; and I do not know any thing that would 

tend 
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, . (u-ilitate the recovery of money more than to have this regulation, that m 
Kni W to return his writs, and to dehver _ 

Officer, who must be in Dublin ; as a good delivery. It 
1 tev™t a goodly of the tricks that are played to evade the deliver, of 

acquainted with the general practice, with regard to the execution of 
civd process by sheriffs in the southern parts of Ireland, in the provice of Munster . 

1 “Z vour observations apply generally to the southern and western parts of Ireland, 

• which you have stated Ais difficulty of obtaining money to exist r— I should say 
Srougliall Munster and Connaught, for years; it was quite proverbial, that out 

English lipital might then be vested in Ireland more extensively than at present?- 

Se DoZu not Airft'ita ^ an alteration of the system would enable the gentle- 

pr^nf Ireland to give more employment to the peasantry of that country ?—! have 
men ot Ireland to e ive mu e i j ‘ ed for man y gentlemen in Ireland 

’iThev are ruined • one gentfemau had an estate put up very lately, and lie was 
mimhTo reduce ^lem^a^^employ^ng the peasantry in that country ?-I have not 

emp“,S«t»gsft^ 

“SSxISs 

" UlTof such property before such means were adopted was one of great in- 
S “Sto?-Great distress; my brother's instructs - 

§ H.. 

W 04 
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wmm'krhtg. “/'Si ? Iteration in ®5 tesutes of the country taking place, whereby a numh, 
of small farms are consolidated into large ones ?-I do ; and I a,„ 

<*4 June.) *^ eCl tbat ; ?? ara “6° 1 ** >n estate with farms altogetW 

to thirty tenants when I went down there two or three years ago, I found din i! 
stead of having thirty tenants I had two or three hundred! g h ™‘ 

Do yon not conceive that the system of subdividing lands leads to the worst ™ 
sequences both to the proprietor and to the estate ?— The very worst ■ thev w 
a miserable set of people; those that they were set to first wei/a respectab/set If 
men; when I went down there I could not identify any of the leases f 

I hen you consider it the interest both to the estate and of the proprietor to reven 
P ”« t0 the system »f large farms and more solved tenants ^-Cer- 
tainly , as to small farms, I attribute a great deal of the mischief that has he™ d™ 
m the great estates to the object Sf making 4 os. freeholds, Id fere $2 
Ewe M much ® mil just produce the 40s. and a great deal of the subdivision of 
that I have just been speaking of was to make interest in that nay 
of n,™h ‘f e lm l > r oVed s y s ‘ em t0 which yoolisto alluded, lead to the diminution 
cirtZl “it°doL e01> 6 “ 1>0a " eS “ eS ‘° Wllich the ™P r0Ved "J*™* applies? — - 

m 5 ° y " u , think that the Improved system is one which is now acted npon, or likely 
to be acted upon very generally, or m many cases, in the south of Ireland?— I do ? 
The necessity of acting upon that system is generally admitted by all persons 

who have turned their attention to the subject?— It is. oy an persons 

Are you aware of what becomes of the population ivhich, under this alteration 
ose then- small tenures mland?-Many of them are the persons thTlreSS 
fhe disturbances through the country, others of them try to get awav g 

tbr™jr/h J SmeBt ’ does one cause of the distress of the Irish poor arise 
through the excessive reftt they pay for land?— It does. 1 

fhpm^Ti CaS !! ™ T much be y? nd the P ww of the tenants to pay 
them. Thej aie; a tenant, when a farm is to be spf - thp nnfnrhm <. 

bid on and bid on, till he becomes the tenant ; he does not take into considlratTon 

e^culWh“ o^ to?™”®''" it; Meed Id ° ” ot beIievehe tek «m“> 
peajm “laS 

you not kl . 10 ™ ‘ M ‘ anres ® which houses have been taken down, houses 
I, e ":V be "f repalr t d ’ 3 e ™[ y P° ssibIe d^ouragement thrown in the wTIf 
t le erection of new houses ? — I have, the object was to extend the firm and to 
make one tenant instead of several. ne rarm ’ and t0 

Have you turned it in your mind at all, what new provision can be made for the 
°Tfi,r e ™ S ' "! 10 , a r e thuS de P rived of ftolr ordinary means of sd? 
mrts f tl If b ! re was . ca P ltal there t0 improve some of the present unimproved 

Inland ‘I an<1 , th ° Se ? en " ere settled t,le re ; there are different rarts of 

Ireland, where there is plenty of ground for them, if there was money. ^ 

Uo you think the introduction of manufacturing indiitfrv mlmKf i 
some of this disengaged population? — No doubTofl 7 mi S ht sa % -ocupy 
Do you thmMhat assisting them in their means of quitting the country would 
b ™ efieia e f“ VT !t would ’ " hen ln the midst of tile disturbances oftlwse very 
troublesome people in the county of Limerick, they were willing to leave theloun?/ 
Have you any doubt, that those alteretions of tenures which are now goinl on 
thus, deprive a great number of the peasantry of their homes, and must lead to StZ 
™ subordmatl ™. lf some means are not taken to provide for those 
JJT”? 1 V — Hertam! ly ; many of them now in the day-time, hide in ditches and in 
the night, they are robbing ; and I know some of the unfortunate men will sav “sr 
SII this/’ 6 me “ nS 0f su PP° rtm S “S-se’f. and 1 ™uld rather have any kind^f life 

■ no . do S te tbat does contribute very laigely to increase the soirit of 

insubordination in the south of Ireland 5 — Very largely • and if I «w be lli P s 5 

1 i0 rl k r any “S Z ^e Sc b etf San ° 

than to enable the gentry to live, nit; Ido not know any way in which thatcS 

gmdWn th ? S ‘ 7 7 t0 mdUCe S° TernmeBt t0 fclld a sum (/money, to enable the 
I™,!db!I ttat *?• at P 1 ® 111 P a y™g SIX per cent to have it at four/ and then they 
l ? ■ 1 e something to live upon ; for they have borrowed money to the extent of 
two thirds of their estate. We will say an 4ate was worth 30,000? he boreowed 

20,000/. 
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30.000 Z. upon it, and the estate is not now worth 20,000 Z. ; now if the person WiU{ J { £ rlo 

^j 10 i ul d 20,000/. was paying 1,200/. for it, he would have 800/. to live upon. s x 

T am professionally concerned for gentlemen of the first respectability, and they 
would require at least 600,000 /. to relieve them, and they could give security to the 
extent of a million or more. 

" How long do you suppose that such a loan would be required on the part of the 
landed interest of the country ?— They are so beggared at present, it would require 
some time to work up the arrears. 

Seven years do you think?— I should say ten years; I think in ten years they 
would be enabled to repay it. 

Do you think such a loan for twenty years would enable the government, who 
advanced the loan, to be repaid? — I have not the least doubt of it, that twenty years 
would completely repay it, and you would have the gentlemen completely relieved. 

If the Irish gentlemen to whom you have just referred were enabled to borrow 
money at four per cent for twenty years, under the condition of repaying interest 
at four per cent by half yearly payments, and five per cent of the principal per 
annum, do you think that alone, on such principles, would tend considerably to 
alleviate their distress ?— I am afraid not ; they would then be paying nine per cent. 

My view of it is this, that, getting the money at four per cent at present, all they 
could do would be to pay the interest ; but at the end of ten years the land would 
be at least as good a security as at present. Now here is an estate that is worth 
20,000/. ; if I was offered 5,000/. at the end of twenty years, though there was 
a loan of 20,000/., one half of the estate would pay it. If you lend money in Ire- 
land at this moment, you will get to double the value of the same rent ; and cer- 
tainly, then, the government would be perfectly secured, for either that person or 
government themselves could sell a portion of the estate. 

Do not you believe that any mode, by way of loan, at a low rate of interest, 
which could assist the Irish gentry, would contribute to make them resident, and 
thereby produce peace and tranquillity to Ireland ? I have not the least doubt it 
would do more service than any one measure that could be resorted to. 

In making that suggestion, do you wish to confine the relief to which you allude, 
to gentry resident in the country, and not to absentee proprietors ? — I would not 
lend the money to any one that did not become resident ; it should be as an encou- 
ragement to residence. 

Having made your observations applicable to gentlemen whose estates are subject 
to incumbrances, do they not apply in nearly the same degree to individuals who are 
subject to large head-rents, taken under higher prices than those which are at present 
paid? — Most certainly. 

Is there not a great proportion of Ireland which is thus subject to head-rent . 

A great proportion ; gentlemen living on their estates paying large rents for the 
land ; and it is a great pity that they are not protected. 

Have you any doubt that the introduction of some relief, of the nature of that 
to which you have alluded, would contribute extensively to the employment of the 
peasantry of that country ? — Certainly, it would. 

You believe, then, that the reduction of employment among the peasantry of the 
country, arises very considerably out of the distress of the landed proprietors.— Lt 
does principally out of that, and for this reason, as to keeping accounts with the 
tenants, the fact is, the gentlemen have not the money to pay ; they are obliged 
to keep an account, and they have not the means of paying that afterwards. 

Have you any doubt that that account system for labour is productive of bad 
labour in the first instance, and great uncertainty to the tenant in the next place . 

— Certainly. 

Has the tenant any means of checking the account, so as to be satisfied m his own 
mind that full justice is done to him?— He has not, and very often he thinks he 
is not done justice by. . , . . . ‘ , , 

Does not that produce a general dissatisfaction in the minds of such tenants, and 
lead considerably to the present distracted state of the south ?— It does. I will take 
the liberty of mentioning another circumstance. Gentlemen, from 1 805 to 1 b 1 2, 
were most anxious to get large tracts of land, and abate their rent for it ; the landed 
property they had is now gone ; if some arrangement could be made to see what 
: * .. r.:„ <- f,... i.„„i nmnp inflnpp.mp.nt to landlords to abate the rents, it 



was a fair rent for land, and some inducement to landlords to abate the rents, 
would be very desirable. I will give an instance of a gentleman I know, who ha* 
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been forced to pay 2,000/. a-year, and at last the man went off to France, and the 
landlord would not abate. e 

Do you know many instances in which rents of that description have been paid 
out of capital of the party, and not out of the produce of the land?— I do, several 
instances ; and I do not know a harder case there is in Ireland than that. I know 
myself men that hod 1,000 I. a-year, that lived within their income ; the value of 
the ground fell, their tenants were not able to give them one half of the rent, and the 
consequence was, that they were obliged either to run away or still to keep it up. 



Mercurii, 25 • die Jmii, 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 

Mr. Thomas Oldham, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ?— Number 3, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury. 

■> vv ““ » your occupation ?— A linen merchant. 

As a linen merchant, have yon been a considerable purchaser of linens in Ireland ? 

- Yes, for a great number of years. 

Have you ever visited that country ? — I never was in the south of Ireland ; I have 
been in most other parts ; and to Ireland five or six times a year. 

Have you an extensive correspondence with that country ?— Yes, very extensive - 
as much so, I dare say, as any other house in the kingdom. * 

Does that correspondence, and your own observation, enable you to speak with 
rflinen ? the P e0 P lc of Ireland in the production 

* wi / - I ’ 1 l t,unk 1 know as much about it as most. 

? a Jf °, f thc . trade at the present moment ; is it increasing or 
^r^e“ e e e d" 1—8 eVe ‘' SmCe 1 “" d with it, “and 

In what particular branches of the linen trade is the increase now taking place 
with the greatest rapidity ’—There are articles in imitation of German goods P fhat 
are of some standing, that are increasing very fast. 6 ’ 

T the P TOd ? c,ion °P those imitation linens has taken place 

I think the first I ever attempted is about fifteen years ago; but there were goods 

^.“rn^laaS."" 311 llnmS ° r f ° Ur ° r &e tUrt I -K 
mejd! mltturtd rely co ““ 

Are they now manufactured to a considerable extent ?-Certainly 
In what parts of the country does that manufacture chiefly take place ‘-—It is 
principally in the north and west of Ireland. . F ‘ 

Does it take place considerably in the county of Mayo ?— Yes 
Is it an increasing manufacture ?— It is, I believe. 

From your knowledge of the state of the market, do you think that branch of 
manufacture capable of considerable extension ?— Ido. V * 

Is there such a demand for the imitation linens, as to render it likely that the 

- 5S£ sale ra " Id be — 

a ° d Africa. 

Has it improved considerably of late years ?— Yes 

thetoh^rteLionT 8 ^ 8 Wl f h fa “. witIli11 y™ knowledge, which prevent 
I know of eXtenS ‘° n °‘ 11118 ““ufacture m Ireland at this moment ?-None that 

0f “I 1 ™™ 18 •»*““* * « ™nt of 

- I h “e hearTof tab Ion 7 * 0P T t<! f a ^““ragement to this manufacture ? 
Havl von of V Cami0t S P eak t0 tllat ° f ray °™ knowledge. 

spe^mens°of °ali a (hscripdons SP of ^erm 0 ^ * f 6 German linens to Ireland r— Last year, 
committee, I believe, to Cork ° lmeI1S ’ and SOme Kere sent b y tlle Jrish 
Have you received any manufactured goods from that country, manufactured in 

imitntiou 
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imitation of those linens? — I have got a sample of one article, which is brown 
nlatillas, which is very well executed. 

1 Is it furnished to you at a price, and in a condition likely to produce an easy and v 
advantageous sale? — Very likely to produce reasonable profit. 

Do you think that the linen trade of Ireland could support itself without bounty ? 

No, certainly not ; under existing circumstances it could not do it. 

Are there any great capitalists in Ireland employed as manufacturers in the linen 
.grade ? — I believe there are some ; there is Crossthwaite and Sons in Dublin. 

Have you any knowledge of the rate of wages generally given by manufacturers 
in that line ? — No, I have no knowledge whatever. 

Do you think they are higher or lower than they were during the war ? — Lower, 
certainly. 

If the trade were extended, do you think the market could take off a great deal 
more ? — Unquestionably ; there is not a question about that at all. 

But not without the bounty ? — Not without the bounty. I consider the linen 
trade to be still in its infancy, it might be carried to a much greater extent. 

Do you think the linen trade of Ireland will eventually be carried on without 
a bounty ? — I do not know ; that will depend very much upon the state of the 
continent of Europe. 

Do you not think, that in general those trades are not desirable which require 
a bounty to support them? — No, I am not of that opinion; for you would not have 
created the imitation of German linens in Ireland if it had not been for the bounty, 
nor could this branch of linen trade be continued at all, but for the bounty. 

Do not part of the profits of the linen trade come out of the pockets of the public 
by means of the bounty? — I think not part of it; the linen trade is carried on at 
t very small profit. 

But as far as the bounty goes ? — There is no one gets any thing like the bounty 
by the linen they sell. 

In what parts of Ireland do you think that the linen trade is likely to be increased, 
carried on more extensively ? — I do not know ; I think Mr. Brown has extended 
the linen trade in his district as fast as any one. 

Do you think it is capable of being increased considerably in the southern parts 
of Ireland? — I should think so ; I do not see any objection why it might not be 
extended there as much as in the north. 

Are you a purchaser of linens in the market of Clonakilty? — Yes. 

What description of linen ? — Both brown and bleached. 

Are you aware whether the linens sold in that market have increased in amount 
within the last ten or twenty years ? — No, I cannot speak to that, I am not com- 
petent. 

Are you acquainted with the regulations which the law prescribes in Ireland with 
regard to markets, the linen markets, and the yarn markets? — No, I have nothing 
to do with the yarn markets ; I know with regard to the linen markets, that the law 
prescribes that the linens should be sealed before they come into the market, as to 
lengths and breadths ; and the seal-masters ought to see that they are of the proper 
quality before they seal them, that is, that the outside linen is not superior to the 
inside. 

Do you conceive that those regulations are useful ? — The trade cannot be carried 
on without it ; the linen trade could not exist if that was not the case. 

Do you not think the ordinary rules of interest between buyer and seller would 
be sufficient to guard against any fraud ?— I am sure they would not in the linen 
trade of Ireland. 

Will you state the reasons upon which you found that opinion ?— In the south 
the country markets are not properly regulated in this respect ; in the north of 
Ireland the seal -master does not seal a web that is defective in any respect, but 
in the south of Ireland they are not looked over with the same exactness ; this is 
a thing that is material to the manufactory being established in the south. 

In consequence of such inaccuracies on the part of the seal masters, have you the 
same confidence in giving an order for linen in the south that you would for giving 
an order for linen in the north? — May I be allowed to explain that in a different 
way; for instance, the linen that is bleached in the south of Ireland, they bleach and 
fold it in such a way, that it would not answer for exportation ; for instance, the 
outside of. the web as made up, is generally two to three inches wider than the inside 
of the piece. . J 
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Do those inaccuracies proceed from any inattention or want of skill on the part f 
the seal masters ? — I do not know what they proceed from, but it is a part of th 
' business of the seal master to see that remedied, and which out to be strictly enforced 
upon them. 

Do you conceive that a more strict and, accurate enforcement of the regulations of 
the linen trade in the south, in the same manner as you have described them to be 
enforced in the north, would have the effect of extending the sale of linens in the 
south ? — I think it would be beneficial if the laws were strictly enforced j I conceive 
they are not at present. 

Have you any doubt, from the information you have received, that there is a very 
great deficiency in the implements in the south and west of Ireland ? — I believe there 
is, but that is only hearsay ; I cannot speak to it of my own knowledge, if I may be 
allowed, I will suggest one thing, that I think would be very beneficial to the 
establishment of manufactures in the south, and that is, that there ought to be 
premiums given in the same way as Mr. Brown does in the county of Mayo, for the 
encouragement of the best webs. 

Has that been done in the county of Mayo, by private effort, or has it been assisted 
by any public institution ?— Mr. Brown can answer that question ; all I know is that 
it is done, and has been a great means of improving the manufacture. 

Do you consider the cultivation of flax in Ireland to be as extensive as it might 
be?— Oh, no ; I have always been giving Mr. Brown advice to extend it as fast as 
possible. I think the growth of flax ought to be three times as much as it is. 

In the event of an extension of the cultivation of flax, do you conceive a sale could 
be procured for it in the British market, as well as an increased consumption of the 
manufacture at home ? — Both. 

Have you ever seen samples of Irish flax as sold in the Irish markets ?— Yes I 
have seen the flax in the Irish markets myself frequently. 

Are you acquainted with the mode in which foreign flax is brought to sale in this 
country ?— Yes, I have seen it brought to sale in this country. 

Which of the two is the more valuable ?— One is sorted and the other is not sorted 
and it is a great disadvantage to the Irish flax, not being sorted. 

What are the distinctions, besides sorting, which exist ?— The foreign, is made 
up m regular lengths and put up, so that a man can judge of the quality he buys ; 
that is not the case with the Irish flax, which is brought to market : that is as I 
understand it. 

What foreign flax do you allude to ? — All that comes from abroad is always 
made up m regular bundles, so that the quality is known. 

Is it not also much cleaner in its preparation than Irish flax ?— Yes it is all 
prepared ; the Irish is not. 

Are you acquainted with the process that is adopted for the preparation of forehrn 
flax ? — No ; I am not at all. & 

All foreign flax is not equally valued ?— No, the best comes from Flanders : the 
Russian flax is not so fine. 

Do you know whether there are officers appointed there ? — No, I do not. 

Or in any other part of the Continent ?— No, I do not. 

Do you conceive that any other local effort or legislative regulation, which would 
have the effect of improving the manner in which the flax is prepared for the 
market in Ireland, would have the effect of extending the cultivation of flax ?— 
I cannot speak to that, but I know that if the Irish flax was prepared and properly 
brought to market, the seller of it would get more than he does at present. 

Would you think it advisable to encourage the flax, by premiums and bounties ?— 
I should think it advisable by any means possible ; that has been my advice to 
Mr. Rrown ever since I have known him. 

Cun you inform the committee whether the natural quality of Irish flax is as 
good as that of the foreign?— I should think they could grow as good flax in 
Ireland as any part of the world, except that about Valenciennes, which is used 
lor the purpose of Cambrics j they certainly do not grow as fine quality in Ireland 
as that. 1 1 

Can you at all calculate as to the probable extent and increase of which the 
linen trade in Ireland is capable ?-No, I do not know ; but from the way it has 
gone on with respect to those mutation goods, I have no doubt it may be very 
considerably extended. J 
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Is there any additional machinery, such as calendars, or any other description 
necessary for the preparation of those imitation linens ?— It requires beetles, such 

as are used at bleach greens, in the north of Ireland. (ssjum.1 

Ai'e you aware whether those beetling engines are to be found at the bleach 
weens in the south and west of Ireland ?— I believe very few ; there are not many 
fn the province of Munster ; a great quantity of linens that are manufactured in the 
south are carried to Scotland to bleach, and that is solely from the want of bleaching 
weens. I buy the goods myself in the Irish markets and send them to Scotland to 
bleach, and some into the north of Ireland, and that is adding a very heavy expense 
to the manufacture. , . , ., , 

Is there any distinction between the coarser linens manufactured in the south and 
west of Ireland, and the coarser linens manufactured in the north? I hey are 

different articles altogether. 

Which of the two is the preferable article ?— They are for different purposes 

In what does the distinction between the coarser linens of the north and the 
coarser linens of the south and west consist ?— I do not know of any difference 
between the coarser linens of the north- and those of Mayo ; we use them promis- 
cuously ; those from Cork and that neighbourhood are made for different purposes 
altogether : the principal use, after bleaching them, is making them into white 
platillas. If they had the bleaching greens they could bleach m their own neigh- 
bourhood, and ship them at once, which would be a great expense saved. 

Are you acquainted with the machinery which has been lately introduced into 
Ireland for scutching flax ? — No, I am not. . , 

Have you any doubt that the introduction of bleaching establishments m the 
south would contribute very considerably to the extension of the trade .• Not the 
least doubt of it. . 

Have you any suggestions that occur to you to give to the Committee, as to any 
steps that could be taken for the further encouragement of the linen trade m the 
south and west of Ireland ?— No, I know of nothing but what I have noticed ; there 
is nothing that strikes me at present. ... , 

Do you know what the value of linens exported from Ireland to this country or 
other countries may be, yearly ? — No. 

Did you never make any calculation ; did you never see the public accounts to 
parliament ?— No, I never did j I never concerned myself what were the whole 
exports. I export to Cadiz alone, 100,000/. besides to South America, in one year. 

Are not the linens that are sent from Ireland made in imitation of platillas and 
britannias, and exported as such ?— Yes, a great part of them are ; and a variety ol 

other names besides those. ... . s n • 1 

You think Irish linens particularly suited to your imitation trade ?— Certainly. 

Did you ever calculate how many people might be employed by your purchase ot 
the manufacture in Ireland ?-I calculated in one year that there were fourteen 
thousand people employed. . .. v 1 , 

Are you aware of the effect of transit duties upon foreign linens ?— Xes, 1 thins 

I ought to be aware of it. _ • 1 r 1 t* „ 

What do you think of the effect of that, as a protection to Insh linen ?— It is a 

g If that transit duty was taken off, would you continue to employ those fourteen 
thousand people in Ireland ? — I certainly could not continue to employ them without 
disadvantage to myself. „ , , 

Where would you go then instead of to Ireland ? — lo tiamburgn. . 

You would employ there as many people as you used to employ in Ireland . 

I certainly should lay out my money where it would produce the best pro t. 

The Committee understand you to say, that you think the growth ot flax, with 
a view to the extension of the linen trade, ought to be very much mcreasedP-lt 

certainly ought to be very much increased : as it frequently occurs before the new 

flax is ready to spin, that the spinners are deficient in the article ; they work up too 
much tow with their flax, and consequently injure the fabric of the linen. 

Do you think that there is any chance of that manufacture being over done, that 
is, having a glut of goods by the increase that you propose ?— I have no apprehension 
of it whatever, not the least. , , , , 

Do you think there could be double the quantity of linen exported abroad 
now exported?— I think it would go on in a progressive proportion, that as 
increase your manufacture, markets will be found progressively for it. 
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are in ** 

extensively?— I am not able to sneak to *W uj! 1 ™ lis m, £ ht g° on more 
situation of the bleaching-mills entirely ’ b h depends U P 0n the loc ^ 

to a t“n mS£S^ ofy r n ’ '™ id tmd 

Does the price of coal, the cheapness or the dearness of coal tend + n „ * 

impede the encouragement of such mills ?- The price of raals bei’nu hi»h P - T°f °J 
than they are in England, is certainly in favour of the English spinjr “ ^ ^ 
Have you any doubt, generally speaking, that a reduction of tho c . 

would promote the industrious occupation of the people of Ireland? Tt° f C °u 
^S;. the “ *• manufactures of L 

1 *• *• * flax, in the 

and^r^™ got sampies fr< ™ 

he prX*^ •*- r tS ° f IreIa ” d w »" Id 

advantage to the® ! * " ° f “ 

we^-N? We “ ” C,Ua,nted Wit ” the <>f ‘ho imitation linens in ,he 

* I J5,tSScS , i2s I .T^ sf i or the manutoure ° f 

I recommended was, for it to of “ and P^sent ; but what 

peasantry in that part of the country ° S ° U ^ t0 glVG em P lo y ine nt to the 

mam ?? re u° f linen in ‘ho north 
qualhyof ysrnu^ *^ 6y ma h e n „ d l st l nct ion, but^rpin^e tow amTilax and^all into one 

any H t°hTngT ^“wth *"*’ been by bounty ?_Ever since I have had 

How long is that ?_ -About thirty-three years. 

manufactunng^^ei^i^h^nott^'hoimtvth^’heip y ° U C0U,d diminish *0 cost of 
I cannot say Ihat may « 

imprLments a may^ Remade -Vut fc T"? J ? ” “r 1 do not k “ow what 

one^l^ 

manufactures in England ?— [” knoTnotS of tllfw" 1? iutroduce int0 our woollen 
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not answer that •, I never dealt in any other article but Irish linens, and I keep all 
m y capital principally employed in that trade. 

Do you think it would be desirable to encourage any other manufacture in Ireland, 
besides linen, by means of premiums and bounties? — I certainly consider that 
establishing any manufacture in Ireland, by any means, would be beneficial to it. 

Are wages paid in money, or in any other commodity, in the linen manufacture ? 
_-In the north of Ireland they are ; they are all bought by pieces in the market ; 
the weaver sells his own web, and he is paid for it on the day. 

Do you employ any labourers ? — I employ agents in the different brown markets, 
who are in constant attendance upon those markets, and buy those linens, and pay 
for them. Some of those linens I get over-brown, and bleach them here ; some 
I bleach in Scotland ; some I get bleached in the north of Ireland ; some are made 
up in imitations, in Ireland j and some are made up here in imitations. 

You know of no men employed by manufacturers at weekly pay? — Not that 
I know of ; I know of no such, except about Drogheda, and there they are. 

Have linens fallen very much in price ? — They have. 

Do you think that the alteration in the value of money, in consequence of Mr. 
Peel’s bill, has had any effect upon the price ?— Not at all. 

Has that had any effect in lessening the quantity of trade ? — No. 

Do you think it had any effect in producing the disturbances in Ireland ? — 
No. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the circulating medium in Ireland ? — 1 have 
paid a good deal of money into Ireland, and I have paid guineas when I have got 
twenty- eight shillings for them. 

Can you state to the Committee whether there has or has not been a very great 
reduction in the circulating medium of Ireland, within the last few years ? — Of 
course, of every article, either of produce or manufacture ; being so much lower in 
price, both in England and Ireland, there is a great reduction in the circulating 
medium. 

Then do you not connect the fall of prices in linens with the reduction of the 
circulating medium ? — Not at all ; the fall in the price of linens is occasioned by 
meeting the German and Russian linens in the foreign market. 

Is the Committee to understand that the withdrawing of a certain portion of the 
circulating medium has had no effect whatever ? — It is the reduction of price that 
has withdrawn the circulating medium. 

Are you aware of the circumstances of the south and west of Ireland at present, 
with respect to circulating medium ?— No, I know nothing of the circulating 
medium ; all I know is, that when they buy the goods for me, they pay for them ; 
and can readily get cash for bills at twenty-one days sight, drawn on me. 

You know nothing of the state of the circulating medium of the south and west 
of Ireland ? — No, nothing further. 

Have you not said before, in answer to a question, that the withdravving a great 
portion of the circulating medium had not contributed to the distresses of Ireland ? — 
They are not connected together, so far as I see. 

To what other causes do you impute the withdrawing of the circulating medium ? — 
I impute it to the prices of every article falling, both in this country and Ireland : 
for instance, I cannot apply the same capital that I used to apply ; the price of 
linens is so much lower, that I must sell a much larger quantity than I did to pro- 
duce the same amount. 

The value of linen is changed very much within the time you recollect? — Yes. 

Upon what principle do you think the bounty was arranged when it was first 
laid on ; the bounty, you know, goes by scales of linen under a certain price per 
yard? — Yes, but the scale is of little importance ; the general export is from 6d. 
to i 8 d. % . 

Do you think there has been such alteration in the linen as to bring within the 
bounty a different class of linens from that which was intended when it was laid 
on ? — I believe that linens are now about the same price as when the bounty was 
laid on ; they increased very much in price in consequence of the ports of the con- 
tinent being shut, and the whole of the linen trade kept in Ireland and Scotland ; 
that advanced the prices, of course, very much. 

Then you think the effect of the change of prices was, to bring under the bounty 
a lower class of linens than was intended ? — No, I do not think there was any thing 
of that kind, that the bounty was laid on from a certain price, but during the war the 
greater part of the linens got above that price. 
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But the lower class of linens also advanced in proportion? — Yes; but it is V e 
, trifling to the proportion of what has come down back again. Cry 

(25 June.) . Committee understand from you, that the quantity of linen below the bmm* 
is very small ? — Very small. u y 

Do you think the same regulations with respect to stamping of linen ought to 
apply to Eng. ish manufacture, as apply at present to the linen manufacture in Ire 
land ?—! will tell the Committee what my opinion is of the present bill respecting 
the linen trade in Scotland. There are certain manufacturers in Scotland who 
manufacture very largely, and who sell their goods themselves ; such men require no 
public seal : the goods that are taken by single pieces and sold in the public market 
the man who buys them he does not know the seller j these goods ought to be sealed' 
or otherwise you have no redress, in case there is any thing wrong. 

Are you not aware that that is the general mode of manufacturing in Ireland • that 
the goods are manufactured at the manufacturer’s house, and afterwards brought in 
111 single pieces in the market to sell ? — I am quite aware of that ; and without that 
sealing we could not have confidence to buy them. 

In England the character of the manufacturer is a protection ?— In England they 
are manufactured quite differently ; the man that employs the weavers in England 
gives them the yarn, which they return manufactured, and therefore you have a re’ 
sponsible man that you buy the linen from. 

But in Ireland the inspector is the responsible man ? — He is. 

Have you ever at any time known any injuries sustained from the markets where 
the linens are sold, in consequence of their having been improperly and negligently 
inspected and sealed ? — I never met with any thing of the kind myself 1 

Have you ever heard of it?— I have heard of it, but I never saw it. ' 

Generally speaking, are you not, as a great purchaser of linen, satisfied with the 
conduct of the local inspectors ?— Quite so, in the north of Ireland. 

Does your answer to that question apply to the south of Ireland ? — It does not. 

It is to the seal-masters yon direct your answer 3 you say you are satisfied with the 
conduct of the seal-masters ? — Yes. 

Have you been in Ireland this year ? — I have not ; I was last year in Ireland but 
I have not been this year yet. 5 

• y,°- U recoIIection of the highest of your own purchases, during the war, 

in Ireland?— About 140,000/. 6 * 

That is the highest ? — Yes. 

What may it be now ? — I suppose now it is about go to 100,000/. 

Does that sum of from 90 to 100,000/. which you at present invest in Irish linen 
represent the same quantity of linen which was formerly purchased? — Certainly 
more ; that is, I get more yards for 100,000/. than formerly for 140,000/. 

What is the value of your exports generally in linen?— I believe the highest we 
nave ever had was 1 20,000 /. 

Is the export chiefly to North and South America, or to different parts of 
Europe —My principal export has been to Cadiz and Gibraltar, and from thence, 
m part, to Vera Cruz and to South America and various places. 

Do you think that the South American demand for linens will be increased ? If 

they get settled in South America they will. 

It is only fine linens is it ?— From the very coarsest to the very finest ; but the 
principal part of the linen has the bounty : say from 6d. to 18 d 

You say that the want of bleach greens in the south of Ireland, is very injurious 
to the interests of the linen manufacture ?— Yes, and I gave my reasons, because if 

equaltcTthe profit t0 &cot and t0 be bIeached > tbe expense attending that going is 

know^ 61 ^ 6 UOt alS ° 3 d ® ficiency bleach greens in the west of Ireland?— I do not 

Is it not as great in the west of Ireland as in the south ?— No, it is not 
so great. ’ 

Have you been in the north of Ireland ?— Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the habits and mode of living of the peasantry in that 
part { r-es, I am pretty well acquainted with them ; I used to go round that country 
every year. J 

an im P rovc,,lient in the mode of carrying on the linen 
were eat 1 r 1 a " ( ’ ] present mode was changed, and large manufactories 

were established in towns, instead of manufactories being distributed all over the face 
Of the country amongst the farmers ?-Let it be as it is ; you cannot improve it. 

Could 
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Could not it be manufactured cheaper ? — I do not think it could. 

Do not you perceive a great advantage in the habits of the people of those 
districts in the north, where the linen manufacture is carried on in the greatest per- 
fection, above those districts in the north where the linen manufacture has been barely 
introduced? — Yes. 

You have been in the neighbourhood of Lisburne ? — Yes, I have been in most 
towns in Ireland were linen is sold. 

What is your opinion of the population of that part ? — I think it could not be 
better ; there is no manufacture that is so important as the linen manufacture ; 
there is nothing that is so great a benefit in a country as the linen manufacture, 
because the only thing you import is the seed; in the cotton manufacture the material 
is imported. 

Is the peasantry of those parts of the north of Ireland, where the manufacture is 
carried on, happy, industrious, and contented ? — Yes, as far as I know ; for I never 
saw any thing to the contrary. 

Are you acquainted with the peasantry in the parts of Ireland where the linen 
manufacture does not exist? — No, I am not. 

Have you been a great deal over Europe ? — No, I have not. 

Have you been in Flanders ? — No. 
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Mr. James Connelley, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside? — In Dublin. 

Have you resided long in Ireland ? — All my life-time I have resided in Ireland. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the peasantry in many parts of that coun- 
try ? — 1 have had a considerable deal to do in the coni trade in general, particularly 
as a manufacturer in flour and malt ; having very extensive flour mills. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the population in the agricultural districts 
in Ireland ? — Yes, I think I am, tolerably well. 

What parts of the county are you best acquainted with ? — The county of Carlow 
principally ; I have been connected thirty years with it on a most extensive scale ; 
and I have been also in the county of Meath for rather more than that ; and 1 have 
also been connected with a very extensive concern of the same kind in the counties 
of Meath and Westmeath. 

Can you inform the Committee what the generality of wages of labour, in the 
counties of Carlow and Meath may be ? — I really cannot precisely say ; I know 
it is very low ; I believe our labourers, in county of Carlow, get something about 
1 s. a day. 

You do not consider is. a day to be the measure of wages of a common 
labourer of the country, do you ? — I really cannot answer that question. 

Are not the individuals, to whom you pay 1 s. a day, a superior descrip- 
tion of labourers to those that are employed in the general agriculture of the 
country? — They are of a superior description. 

Do you not believe that 1 s. a day is infinitely beyond the average payment 
to agricultural labourers ? — I am satisfied it is. 

Have you ever paid more than 15 . a day to skilful labourers employed by 
you ? — Really my partner does the whole business there ; I am engaged in Dublin ; 
but I do believe that we have paid them at periods more than that ; but not, 
I believe, for some years back. 

Can you state what was the highest sum that you have ever paid? — I really 
cannot, for labourers of that description. 

Can you inform the Committee at what time a reduction in the price of labour 
took place ? — A material reduction took place, I believe, since the great depression 
on a: i agricultural produce. 

In those parts of Ireland with which you are acquainted, do you consider that 
there are sufficient means of employment for the poor ? — I am satisfied there arc 
pot. 

Is there a considerable proportion of the poor population of the country wholly 
without employ? — I believe there never was more than at this moment ; so far as 
I know from my own observation ; I never knew such a number of people looking 
for employment in vain. 

Is there a great anxiety on the part of the people themselves to obtain employ- 
ment ?-- A very considerable anxiety. 

Even at. very reduced wages ? — Even at very reduced wages. 
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To what do you attribute the increased number of people who are now without 
the means of employ ?— I be heve there are many causes ; but I think the great re! 
(25 June.) auction Which took place in all agricultural produce has mainly occasioned the farmers 
who used to employ labourers, to have a great portion of their labour now done bv 
their families ; their produce being so low as to disenable them to pay for it. The 
genuemen of the country also, not having got in their rents, are from that cause 
obliged to dimmish the number of their labourers. 

Have those causes produced a very great extent of distress in those parts of Ire- 
land with which you are acquainted ? — No question of it. 

Is there any manufacturing industry introduced into those parts of Ireland with 
which you are acquainted ?-None that I know of ; hut I am not competent to 
speak definitively upon the subject. 

. H ™ d0 the peasantry in those parts of Ireland provide themselves with clothino- • 
is it of domestic manufacture, or is it imported from other countries ?— All they have 
1 believe to be of domestic manufacture. 

Are you aware whether the females in those parts of the country are acquainted 
with the manufacture of wool and flax ?-I do not know that they are : but this 
I am satisfied of, that your attention could not be better directed than to get such 
employment for them, and I believe they are all anxious to work, had they the means • 
were this object effected, it would tend, in my opinion, essentially to the morality 
and industry of the people. y 

Is there a cloth manufactory at Carlow?— I know of none : there is a blanket 
manufactory m the county of Kilkenny upon a very extensive scale. 

Are you aware of any deficiencies, or of any obstacles which exist, which prevent 
the extension of domestic manufacture in those parts of the country with which you 
are acquainted ?— No, I do not. 3 

Do you know whether there is a sufficient provision of implements ? — I am satisfied 
there is not ; and if there was, it would be of the utmost importance to the people 
Hove you known any application made by the peasantry of the country in order to 
obtain a supply of wheels and reds ? — I really cannot speak to that ; but 1 believo 
if they were generally dispersed through the country, I do not know any one tiling 
that would do more good. J ® 

Meath, l“tme y a?h P-CcEy!’ ***’ aPp!iCaUe ‘° ** ° f Carl ° w - 

„ 5 ° e ? “m a “. e dis ! r S, s and wan ‘ of employment exist in the county of Carlow that 
exists m Meath and V estmeatli ?— Yes ; I saw as great distress in the county of 
Carlow as I ever saw any where, or at any time in my life. During the time of the 
scarcity, we were obliged to give breakfast to between eighty and a hundred persons 

I t S ople VanCed “° nCy f ° r makmg r ° adS f ° r the S ° le pul T osa of em P lo ™g the poo! 

Does it appear to you that the population is as dense in Carlow as in the other 
counties ? — In my opinion it is. 

Part of it has been disturbed, has it not?-Indeed I do not know as to that. 

thccnmTv of r a V ng ’i! S th - e ' e ” 0t a , better s >' stem in the management of farms in 
the county of Carlow, than in most other districts ?-I think there is in general 

a _ larger size ?— The farmers are in general better, and the 
quality of the produce is better also. 

The inhabitants of Carlow are mostly agricultural ? Yes. 

,1, , y0U «***•* if ™&cture were introduced into that county, it would be 
likely to extend ?— Certainly, it would be as eligible a part as can be found • there 

bhiSo P f 0 ?w so 1 !; 7 re T ater ’ Ti d e 'T y tIl!ng tbat can co " dl,ce t0 M estai >- 

who ca-rira Ron. ’ " “ USeM t0 the countI T and P™«table to the person 

I d*o beliereto! j“ C f low ' tbo improved system or the old system ?— 

' d ° ^ the county of Carlow has a very improved system, the farmere beta" of 
a superior description, and the land in general being very good. ° 

the c i rcumstances of those counties you have 
reterrecl to, Carlow, Meath and Westmeath, to state to tile Committee whether it 
is the usage of those counties to pay the agricultural labourer his wages, or whether 

Ms hnfflord ? s™ ° ” 1 “ temDt ’ b ° Und t0 S ive 0 S rcat Potion of his labour to 
we wT ™ N^metunes the one system prevails, sometimes the other : the people 

leratand 7 ? y r d K m r tl10 ^ °‘' Carl °"’’ are S^ally .paid in money butTim! 

ZSdemand 0 6 ieT ° w 0 . , , e faC , t - that in !evaral otbCT oases they pay for 

tneir garden and cow, and that is deducted out of their wages. 1 3 
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In point of fact, as far as you are informed, is it not the usage in those parts of 
the country with which you are acquainted, that there is no money passing in the 
shape of wages between the landlord and the tenant l — There is no doubt that that 
is sometimes a practice followed in the country ; but they must have money to do 
some things, because they could not exist without it. 

Do you not think the introduction of domestic manufactures might take place in 
the county of Carlow, without any interference with agricultural engagements ? — 
No doubt of it. 

In those parts of Ireland with which you are acquainted, is it the habit of the 
peasantry to quit their homes in search of employment ? — No, I do not know that 
this is the case in any of the parts I am acquainted with, but in other parts of the 
country I believe it to be sometimes practised. 

Have you been in Ireland during the late distress ? — Yes ; I have. 

What do you conceive to have been the cause of that distress ? — I conceive it to 
be really want of employment ; provisions were very cheap and in great abundance, 
it therefore cannot be attributed to any thing else. 

Was there not a very considerable failure in the potatoe crop last year at the time 
of the distress ? — I really do not think there was in those counties to which my 
evidence has more particularly referred. 

Did you ever know a great importation of potatoes into Ireland ? — Yes, I do know 
there was, but not into those counties of which I have been speaking. 

Was there a great want of money in consequence of the failure of banks ? — There 
is no question of that. 

Was there not a failure of the potatoe crop in many districts in Ireland that year ? 
— I think there was ; but nevertheless there was a great abundance of food, but no 
means of getting it. 

Of what food? — Of wheat, and of oats, and of meal, I believe. 

Are those articles the general food of the peasantry in Ireland ; — Oats and oat- 
meal form a great part of their ordinary food. 

Is the great body of the population of Ireland in the habit of buying their food ? 



Mr. 

James Cotlneltey. 
(25 Jane.) 



How are they supplied with their food? — Generally from produce they raise in 
their own gardens, potatoes, &c. 

Have you any doubt that there was a great failure in the potatoe crop of the year 
bfeore last, previous to the distress ? — I really have no reason to think so, in the 
counties I have been speaking of. 

Do you know what the price of potatoes was in the market of Dublin, during 
the period of distress ? — I do not. 

You do not know whether it was higher or lower than the usual price of potatoes? 
— I do not ; I have nothing upon my mind from which I could give in answer 
to that. 

Your observations are applicable only to the counties with which you are acquainted? 
Yes, there never was a greater abundance of food than there was at that time ; I can 
speak to a certainty for thirty-five years. 

The abundance of food was of that description which the peasantry are not in the 
habit of using ? — Generally so. 

Do you conceive that a more enlarged means of employing the people at that time 
would have enabled them to purchase this food ? — No doubt it would have been 
of the utmost use. 

In your different trades, have you experienced a considerable reduction of business 
since the fall in agricultural produce ?— Yes, we have a considerable reduction in 
our breweries. 

Have you employed as many men now as you did before the fall in agricultural 
produce ? — In the lines of mills and malt-houses we do, but not in the breweries. 

Is there as much com or produce obtained from the land now as was obtained from 
the land before the fall ? — I should imagine there was ; but that would not continue 
if the prices had continued as low as they were. 

To obtain that continuance, i§ not the same quantity of labour necessary ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Has there been any falling off' in the linen manufacture of Ireland ? — I cannot tell. 

If there has been no diminution in the number of men employed in manufactures 
nor in agriculture, to what do you ascribe the want of employment of which you have 
spoken ?— I believe I have not been correct in what I mentioned first. I was asked 
whether the same number of people Were employed; to which I answered, that there 
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JmJcLmt. Were n0t ’ bec ” us , e there is a variety of things that have been given up for want of f 

S. , “ eims t0 tbcm ™ ; though the land must be cultivated, even in the cu 

(25 Jims.) t'vation of that they diminish the number of hands as much as they possibly can 

want of means to employ them, and also avoid doing many things which they other 
wise would do in the employment of labourers, such as road-making and things of 
that sort* ° 

In point of fact, you mean to state that there are many means which have been 
gwen up, even though agriculture might have employed as many ?— Yes. 

Will yon mention what particular trades have been given up ?— I do not talk of 

labourer™!! been £‘ vcn U P » what was asked me was respecting agricultural 

You have said, that it would be very advantageous to Ireland, and to the emnlov 
ment of the women and children, if a great number of wheels and reels were given 
to them ?— I do think it would. b 

What would they produce with those wheels and reels?- They would produce 
Jinen and woollen for their domestic purposes. 

Would they produce those things for sale, or for their own domestic use?— For 
their own domestic use, in a great degree. 

Even supposing that what they manufactured was confined to domestic use, would 
not the habits of such manufacture improve necessarily their industry, their cleanli- 
ness, and m other respects be advantageous ?— Beyond any thing : I look more to 
it than anything else for the peace of the country. Really, at this moment, the 
females ot the poor labourers are a complete burthen to them. 

Would it not be necessary to furnish flax and wool, as well as wheels and reels ?— 
No doubt of it ; but they would pay for the materials ; that is, they would pay for 
the wool and tor the yarn with which they were supplied. 

T V° J°“i n 0 c- a ? y th “ g of any cbaritable loans having been made in the part of 
Ireland with which you are acquainted ?— No, I do not know of any. f 

Do you think such a system would be advantageous ?— I do 
mat amount of grant would you think necessary for government to provide to 
employ the unemployed people in Ireland at this time ?-I could not possibly speak 

Could you form any estimate of the amount that would be required in the parti- 
cular district with which you are acquainted ?— I am sure a very moderate amount 
would do immensity of service ; and if it was once set going, I think it would spread 
to an extent, and with a rapidity beyond anything you can conceive. 

, Would the people be able at some future time to repay those loans ?— I have no 
doubt that they would. 

d oS1t they be “ bIe t0 m the iuterest °” th0se loanS ?— 1 tbink tbere can be “o 
Could they either pay the principal or the interest without selling some portion 
of the commodity which they manufactured ?-The idea that I had upon my mind 
was that this was done for domestic use only, for the purpose of employing and 
’ 1 vV" lde “ ° f carrying on tbat to aI > extent so* as to be 
tnnlH he i’ » lf went t0 tlle ™facture of linen and yarn, they 

would be enabled to sell a surplus over and above their own wants, the disposal of 
which would in a short time liquidate both interest and principal. ^ 

If they did not sell a portion of the commodity they produced, how would they be 
able to repay the advances made to them ? -They certainly could not Y 

interest* is to be paid! 1 * ^ ^ ° f s ° me P° rti °“ ’-Certainly, if principal and 
Do you think there would be a market for the commodity if all the people were 
ross^yXln that ty lmag,n<! t,lere W ° Uld * market f “ “ y tb “ g 

Who would buy it ?— It is not to be supposed that the farmers and gentry can 
remain m the distress they are now in, and it would be very natural that they shou d 
buy those things when their circumstances improve. 7 

Do you not think that the sum requisite to employ all the people now out of 
STtif ’ t V ° U t d f b I mUCh , riff th “ n a " y h overa ment could possibly spare?— 

|.™tt pa d°o!t abour ’ that 1 shouldnot think “p 06 * 1 * tba ‘ a "y 

«“*> lar gc enough to afford considerable 
ie “ et * employing the women in spinning would be of great use to the countrv : 
as to employing the people, that is a subject to deep for me. ^ 

Are 
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Are vou aware what the price of a spinning-wheel is ?— No, I am not. Mr. 

Supposing the price of a spinning-wheel to be 6 or 7s. only, from your knowledge ‘ Janet Gumrifa,. 
„f the poverty of Ireland, is not the want of a spinning-wheel, in many instances, ' 

a creat bar to the introduction of the trade ? — No doubt of it. ^ 5 “'‘''I 

Then, in such cases, the advance of 6 or 7 s. would enable females who are now 
unemployed to be profitably employed ?— Certainly, to some extent. 

Are you not aware that Carlow, Meath and Westmeath, are amongst the best 
cultivated parts of Ireland ?— Carlow and Meath are, and a great part of Westmeath 
(not many years since) has become an agricultural county. 

v j] ow are those counties circumstanced with respect to resident gentry?-— The 
county of Carlow has been well circumstanced in that respect, and so, I believe, is 
the county of Meath ■, as for the county of Westmeath I doubt whether that is so ; 
there is a part of it that, I believe, is, and another part that is not. 

Then the observations that you have made with respect to the want of employment 
would apply more forcibly in those parts of the country where there are fewer residents, 
and a less improved system of cultivation ?— Undoubtedly. 

You say that an advance of public money in those districts with which you are 
acquainted, would be a beneficial measure ; do you think that the gentlemen of the 
country would consent to become security for such advance ?— I really cannot say ; 
but I should think they would have no difficulty in making themselves accountable, 
provided the disposition of the funds was in their own hands. 

1 And they would become responsible both for principal and interest to govern- 
ment ?— I would myself, on that principle ; that is, provided the interest was made as 

low as possible. . . . .. , 

Are you aware of any very considerable reduction m the circulating medium ol 
Ireland, which has taken place within your recollection ? — There has been a very 
considerable reduction. , . , .. . , 

Have there been many failures of country banks in that county ? 1 here have been 

very heavy failures. 

Do you not conceive that that alteration in the currency of the country has con- 
tributed very considerably to the augmentation of the distress ? I am sure it must 
have had a very strong effect upon it. . . 

In what way has it produced that distress ?— By withdrawing so much of the cir- 
culating medium of the country : in proportion as the circulating medium is reduced, 
the employments must necessarily reduce with it. , 

Are you at all acquainted with the state of the province of Connaught ?— JNot 

You have never heard of the distress which has been occasioned by the failure of 
the banks ? I have heard of the distress that has been occasioned by the failure of all 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the state of clothing of the 
inhabitants of Carlow, Westmeath and Meath ?-I think they are generally better 

off* in that way than in many other districts. . 

Have you observed that they are not so well clothed, nor so comfortable as they 
were • and whether, for the last year or two, they are more squalid and naked ?— 

There is a great alteration in their appearance, in every sense of the word ; there is 
a manifest and evident deterioration. . .. 

Of what materials are the clothing of the population made ?— Frieze is general y 
what the men wear ; frieze coats ; they have nothing but the very plainest article 
that can be made. 

Do they wear coarse linens ?— Yes ; the linen they do wear is very coarse 
indeed, and the women are wretchedly clothed. _ 

Can you state what the price of clothing in those parts of Ireland is '—1 do not 
know. 

Is it dear, or is it cheap ?— I believe it to be very cheap. 

Do you suppose that there is any deficiency in the supply of clothing r-INo. 

Do you think there is as much manufactured by the inhabitants of the country, 
as is used by them ?— I do believe there is ; but the clothing must have diminished 
materially, because they are so long before they can afford to renew any thing. 

You think there is as much manufactured there, as is generally used by the 

peasantry all the year ? — I do. „ . c 

Then where would you expect to find a market for the produce of the labour ot 
the people ? -T am not competent to speak to that, not being a resident in the 
581. I 3 • 1 gniplqfmte 
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JamJcLatlh,. ™ untI 7 i I think you could not do a better thing than to set the poor females of 

' ~ tho country to work and make them useful to their husbands and files ° f 

(25 June.) ^ 0U have sa J ed J hat y° u would willingly allow your property to become security 
to government for the re-payment of any money that mi|ht be advanced for the 
employment of the poor in Ireland ; would you allow you? property To be securhv 
foi more than what would be advanced for the employment of thole people UM J 
your own property ?-I was asked whether the gentlemen of the countoy ’would 

t^LmiTtt%T p r erth “‘ !Urati0 '’’ d0 * onm y property 

Would you allow your land to be security for monies advanced for the employ 
rnent of persons upon other persons properties ? — I certainly would not P 
If the money was advanced by you, you would like to have the disposal of it?- 
Certainly ; and on no other terms would I become responsible 1 

Is capital so scanty in Ireland, that if such was your object' you could not get it 
at this moment, at moderate interest ?-No, I could not ; I premised that the 
}}° W as lower than it can be obtained*^ Ireland. 

° f i faCt ’ the S entl f men of country generally are without means of 
affording employment to people, are they not ?— Yes * 

Do you recollect any period in which the landed proprietor of the country has 
been in the state of destitution in which he at present is ? — Never. 7 

Robert Owen, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

Robert Owen, HAVE you lately been in Ireland ? — I have 

What were your objects in going to that country ?— The first object I had in 

nave you succeeded in either or both of those ohiertc 3 T'Vio • *• 

own mind is, that I have succeeded in both. ob -> ects ‘ ~ The conviction on my 

Are those causes to which you have refprr^d in 

I think they are. y reteired, m your opinion, removeable?— 

offhi;^ 

AreTuT ^ eX Pf ,ence . baB P™ red be the most beneficid. 

emfetlrXTopSo: "* * ^ « 

Ire^iTitreaSd\ h „%^^ g %rS ^ “ f 

of Dublin, and also from Dublin to Belfast- of cfJr^lf -° f ^ cou . n . t,es 8Quth 
.ion to be found in their tZ whatTTxhibfedT 

KeTy? Limerick" 3 TT t0 Waterford, Cork, 

to Mfasf. ’ PP y ’ g Q “ een s Coun ‘y' Clare - and frw Dublin 
Through What counties to Belfast?— The direct road. 

The 
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The Committee want to know the counties from which you derive your know- 
ledge? — Meath, Down. 

Have you been in the province of Connaught? — No. My object was to visit 
chiefly that part of the country where I had heard there had been the greatest dis- 
turbances, I therefore passed several months in the southern counties, and passed 
hastily through the northern part of Ireland. 

Can you state specifically, what are the measures which you would recommend to 
be adopted in the present state of Ireland, for the removal of the ills to which you 
have alluded ? — Holding it to be a sound principle in political economy, that the 
working classes should be so employed as to produce the greatest amount of wealth 
at the least expense of labour, and with the most comfort to themselves and benefit to 
the public, I recommend the adoption of improved arrangements for the employment 
of the people, for their domestic economy, for the training and instruction of their 
children, and for their general conduct and government ; the details of which 
arrangements are contained in papers, which I now beg to present to the Committee, 
and regarding which, I am ready to give any further explanation that may be 
required. 

Besides the papers which you now propose to deliver in, have you any general 
abstract of the observations that occurred to you during your visit ? — I have. 

Is it prepared by yourself? — It is prepared by myself, assisted by a very intelligent 
and experienced agriculturist, who accompanied me during the tour I made. 

Can you furnish such an abstract to the Committee ? — I can ; the object of the 
statement is to show, what a thousand individuals of all ages can produce upon the 
soil and in the climate of Ireland. Supposing in the one case, that the population 
should be employed entirely in agriculture, and in the other three cases, in different 
proportions between agriculture and manufactures ; but in all cases that there should 
be a sufficient proportion of agriculture to provide a thousand individuals with all the 
agricultural produce they should require. 

Does this statement to which you now allude, contain the details of the plan to 
which you have referred the Committee ? — There are none of the general principles 
explained in that statement, it merely consists of calculations, showing the results 
which would arise from such an application of the industiy of Ireland. 

Will that communication of itself be sufficient to put the Committee into pos- 
session of your plan, without the papers to which you have referred ? — Certainly not, 
but it will be fully explained by the papers which I will deliver in ; with those 
papers, with the permission of the Committee, I will also deliver in a report which 
I made some years ago, and which will give a pretty full explanation of the principles 
upon which I proceeded in the calculations contained in the statement above 
referred to. 

Will you have the goodness to deliver in the papers, statement and report, to which 
you have referred ? — I win. 

[The witness delivered in certain papers. \ 

Rules and Regulations of a Community. 

It is proposed, 

1 . That the community shall consist of persons who have agreed to mutually co-operate 
with their labour and skill, in measures for producing, distributing, and enjoying in the most 
advantageous manner, a full supply of the necessaries and comforts of life, and for securing 
for their children the best physical and intellectual education. 

2. That at the commencement, the number of persons shall not exceed five hundred, in- 
cluding their families. 

3. That as it is of great importance that the community should produce within itself 
a full supply of the first necessaries of life, there shall be attached to the establishment a 
sufficient extent of land to render it essentially agricultural. 

4. That a village, to be situated as near the centre of the land as local circumstances may 
permit, be built according to the plan and elevations given in the annexed engravings. 

In this village the dwelling-houses, dormitories, &c. form the sides of a large square, in 
the centre of which are placed the requisite public buildings, surrounded by public walks 
and exercise grounds. This form has been adopted as giving superior accommodation to 
the dwelling-houses, and admitting the application at the least expense of scientific improve- 
ments in all the departments of domestic economy. 

5. That the manufactories, workshops, granaries, stores, washing and drying-houses, be 
placed at the most convenient distance beyond the gardens which surround the village, and 
that the farm-offices be situated according to the localities of the land. 

6. That whenever the capital, advanced by its own members, shall have been repaid, and 
the education of all be sufficiently advanced,' the management of the establishment shall be 

I 4 confided 
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, confided to a committee, composed of all the members between certain ages : as for examnl 
between forty and fifty. But that until such period the committee shafi cU^of Sh, ’ 
persons, to be elected at an annual general meeting; eight to be chosen from among* 
members who have advanced capital to the amount of Too /. or upwards, and four film tk 
other members. The committee to be empowered to elect the treasurers and secretari “ * 

7. That the treasurers be empowered to receive all monies due to the community and 
fh Jir „ d,sl T semenl “- °? ord “ s signed by the secretary. That they balance and renlrt 
ftieir accounts event week to the committee, who shall appoint two of their number to 
examine and pass them under their signatures. 

8. That the secretary be directed to keep a regular detailed daily statement of all 
accounts and transactions of the community, and that such statement be presented weeDv 

™ d ^“cdtothe examination of two of their number, who shah 
pass it under their signatures, with such observations as may occur to them. 

of^il itemembere kS ° f aCC0Unts and transactl0ns of the society be open to ‘the inspection 

1 o. That the business of the community be divided into the following departments 

1 . Agriculture and gardening. 

2. Manufactures and trades. 

3. Commercial transactions. 

JbSTT 60 - eCOn T, yi comprehending the arrangements for heating, ventilating 
lightin cleaning, and keeping in repair the dwelling-houses and public buildings of 
the village. The arrangements connected with the pSblic kitchei/and dining-halls ■ 
a!ld th f ° rthe furnlshl , n g clothes, lmen and furniture, and for washing andllrying’ 
and the management of the dormitories. s y l g 

preventTcomagio^or s?cltt SUPerintenden ° e ° f ^ arrangements to 

d P °!r e ’ 1 ! ndudin f. the lighting and cleansing of the square, the repairing of the 

flre - and fte p “ o? the ™ - $ If 

a,£b to tMs d ~ ; » 

li. That for the general superintendence of these departments the committee anooint 
sub-committees from their own number, or from the other members ofTe sodety “S 
suI rcommittees shall lay a weekly report before the committee, to be examined and 
passed^,* such observations as may be deemed necessary. examined and 

‘l ere not be at first a sufficient number of persons in the community 
Ll'Lble to^ataHislf of , the different branches oF industry, which it may b! 

“^n e S'^,r.Sy tee * emP ° Wered 

nrerio?' hat “■ re guhitmg the employments of the members according to their age abilities 
previous acquirements, and situation in life, the committee pay ever? regard to tL incl 1 
tions of eacfi, consistent with the general good; Tnd that life 2S beln g e ^ 
totvrilh. pertmt every individual who may be so disposed, to olcupy part ofhfs time 
li T ^ reat iccihtiea are afforded to agriculture by the power which the com 
ty r‘ U al " a y s P° s sess of calling out an extra number of iLnds at those times and sea" 
sons, when it is of the utmost importance to have additional aid..'' 

hunian labour vvdDiring ^ ° f 

jS 

fuUy"supphe l d wdflF^^nec^sarieFan^comforts^f ^ife 16 ^ 6 * ~ bd 

accordi^^to'their 11 rmqmctbnFageyj^' be ^ “ "g b ‘s and privileges, 

rf 1 *^ 



aftm'd™ SlatoligS SeJ ° f tbt 1 community, which remain 

adopted':-?. " be 

shi. ^ 

2. An 
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2. An ample supply of water shall be provided and distributed to erieh buildlfig 
for domestic purposes, and as a security against fire. 

3. Provisions of the best quality only shall be cOoked in the publie kitchen ; and it 
shall be a special object to those persons who havte the direction of this department, 
to ascertain and put in practice the best and most economical means of preparing 
nutritious and agreeable food. Any parties being ill* Or desirdhs bf having their meals 
alone, may have them sent to their private apartments. 

4. The furniture of the dwelling-houses, dormitories ana public buildings (as far aS 
the same be provided but of the public funds), shall be dfevised in reference to intrinsic 
use and comfort; a similar regulation will apply to the clothing Of the community. 
Among the children very essential improvements may be introduced; which will riot 
only save much useless expense, but be the means of increasing; in a very high degree, 
the strength of the constitution. 

5. The dormitories designed for the children above two years of age, and those for 
the youth of the community until the period of marriage, shrill be divided into cdifi- 
partments, and furnished with the accommodations suited to the different ages. 

21. That the employments of the female part of the community consist in preparing food 
and clothing ; in the care of the dwelling-houses, dormitories, and bublic buildings ; in the 
management of the washing and drying ; in the education, in part, of the children, and 
other occupations suited to the fertiale character. By the proposed domestic arrangements, 
one female will with great ease and comfort perform as much as twehty menial servants can 
do at present ; and instead of the wife of a working man with a family being a drudge and 
slave, she will be engaged only in healthy and cleanly employments, acquire better mariners 
and have sufficient leisure for mental improvement and rational enjoyment. 

22. That it be a general rule, that every part of the establishment be kept in the highest 
state of order and neatness, and that the utmost personal cleanliness be observed. 

23. That the following objects and regulations, connected with the department of health, 
be attended to and adopted : — 

1 . That on the first appearance of indisposition in any of the members, immediate 
attention be given to it, and every possible care be taken of the patient till complete 
recovery ; the prevention of serious complaints being always far more easy, than to 
effect a cure after the disease has fixed itself in the constitution. 







2. The complaint of indisposition by any individual, shrill place him of her on the 
invalid list, on which the patient will remain until the medical attendant pronounce 
a complete recovery. 

3. The arrangements of the apartments for the sick, shall be such as to afford every 
possible comfort to patients, ana provide milch mbre effectual means of recovery than 
their private dwellings could admit of. 

4. Removal to the apartments for the sick, shall be at the option of the individual. 

5. As the health of the community may be materially improved or injured by the 
interior plan of the dwelling-houses; by their situation with respect to other buildings, 
by dress, food, employment, the temper and general state of the mind, and by various 
other circumstances, the attention of the sub-committee of this department shall be 
continually directed to these important considerations. 

24. That as the right education of the rising generation is, under Divine Providence, the 
base upon which the future prosperity and happiness of the community must be founded, 
the committee shall regard tnis as the most important of all the departments committed to 
their direction, and employ in its superintendence those individuals Whose talents, attain- 
ments and dispositions, render them best qualified for such a charge. 

The children of the community will be educated together, and as one family, in the 
schools and exercise grounds provided for them in the centre of the square, where they will 
at all times be under the eye and inspection of their parents. 

By properly conducting their education, it will be easy to give to each child good 
temper and good habits, with as sound a constitution as air, exercise and temperance can 
bestow ; a facility in reading, writing, and accounts ; the elements of the most useful sci- 
ences, including geography and natural history ; a practical knowledge of agriculture and 
domestic economy, with a knowledge of some one useful manufacture, trade or occupation, 
so that his employment may be varied, for the improvement of his mental and physical 
powers ; and lastly, a knowledge of himself and of human nature, to form him into a rational 
being, and render him charitable, kind and benevolent to all his fellow creatures. 

25. That when the youth of the community shall have attained their sixteenth year, 
they be permitted either to become members, or to go out into general society, with every 
advantage which the community can afford them. 

26. That intelligent and experienced matrons be appointed to instruct the young mothers 
in the best mode of treating and training children from birth until they are two years old, 
(the age at which it is proposed to send them to the schools and dormitories,) that their 
constitutions, habits and dispositions may not be injured during that period. 

27. That in winter and unfavourable weather, a sufficient variety of amusements and 
recreations, proper for the members of such a community, be prepared within doors, to 
afford beneficial relaxation from employment and study. 

28. That ar. liberty of conscience, religious and mental liberty, will be possessed by 
every member of the community, arrangements be made to accommodate all denominations 
with convenient places of w r orship, and that each individual be strongly recommended to 

561. K exhibit, 
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exhibit, in his whole conduct, the utmost forbearance, kindness and charitv towards nil 
who differ from him. 

29. That in advanced age, and in cases of disability from accident, natural infirmity op 

any other cause, the individual shall be supported by the community, and receive everv 
comfort which kindness can administer. ” 

30. That on the death of parents, the children shall become the peculiar care of the 
community, and proper persons be appointed to take the more immediate charge of them 
and, as far as possible, supply the place of their natural parents. 

31. That the committee of management shall not be empowered to admit a new mem 
ber without the consent of three-fourths of the members of the community, obtained at a 

creneral meetincr " “■ 



, ,. me eumiuunny, ODtained at a 

general meeting. 

32. That although at the period when all the members shall have been trained and edu 
cated under the proposed arrangements, any regulations against misconduct will be unne- 
cessary, and although it is anticipated that the influence of these new circumstances upon 
the character of the individuals, whose habits and dispositions have been formed under a 
different system, will be sufficiently powerful to render any serious differences of rare 
occurrence amongst them, yet, in order to provide against such, it shall be a law of the 
community that when differences arise, they be referred to the decision of arbitrators to 
be elected by the society, who, after hearing the parties, shall decide upon the case. 

33. That if the conduct of any individual be injurious to the well-being of the com- 

munity, and it be so decided by three-fourths of the members assembled at a general 
meeting the committee shall explain to him in what respect his conduct has been injurious 
and at the same tune intimate to him that, unless the cause of complaint be removed thev 
are instructed to expel him from the community. ’ 3 

34. That any member wishing to withdraw from the community be at full liberty to do so 

at any time; and the committee shall be authorized to allow any such gratuity as the cir 
cumstances of the case may require. J 

35. That the committee form arrangements, by which all the members shall enjoy equal 
obfecte fV,S mgtheir fnendS elsewhere ' or of ^veiling for information and other 

36. That the committee appoint duly qualified persons to travel from time to time to 
collect scientific and other information for the benefit of the community. 

3 r Iw m ° rd , er t°. extend the benefits of a system of union and co-operation, which is 
applicable to mankind in every part of the world, measures be adopted by the committee to 
disseminate a knowledge of the new principles and arrangements. 

38. That as this system is directly opposed to secrecy and exclusion of any kind every 

practicable facility shall be given to strangers to enable them to become acquainted with 
the constitution, laws, and regulations of the community, and to examine the results which 
these have produced in practice. which 

39. That the committee be charged with the duty of communicating on all occasions to 

Jhe c B o°Zunity ° f ' “ Unreserved '"Potion of the views and proceedii^s of 

The following Paper was read: — 

f’ 7 h e i?T laa T 0 V?, knd ' aC u r ‘ iingtothe la8t “"sus, is about seven millions- and of 
S twen^romdCs “ Jll0nS S makmg ,0g<ither ’ m ™” d "umbers, a population 

- c “ lc " ktions ™U show the means by which new property may be created 

in Ire and, through the improved industry and character of the people, to meet a iust and 
liberal expenditure of Government, pay an equitable rent to tie landed proprietor Sd 

p^xZ^s^: “ d •“ *"*1->*- & nCSn^ 

The extent of Ireland is about twelve millions of Irish plantation acres 
surveys taken of the whole, and of the different farts of the country rt uppers 
are about three imlhons of acres of mountain and bog, (unprofitable excent X * ! 

some small patches of mountain pasture,) and one^nof a “d 

£S% E rTalVe ,herema,nmS ^ ” -W* * occupied as^Yni 

^^d"Sus, whh^ the'fewest ln^iv^iKnce8 a,1 ^ ed * *° 

As an approximation to the solution of this question the following - 0 i„ i 
offered for tie consideration of the Irish public 4 following calculatmns are now 

a r 7 01 r rohase 

and to arrange it as under ; the subjomed\alcutations win sTow ihe^ T ” ? u , lt ! vatlon - 
necessary for the cultivation of the laud, the probable produce and ,l““urplu°s ,tt“wS 
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remain, after the whole population are provided with food, clothes, instruction, and superior Robert Owen, 
domestic accommodations : — v 

200 acres, green crop ; say 80 acres potatoes or carrots, and 120 acres white, yellow or ^ June.) 
Swedish turnip, 

200 ditto, fallow crop ; viz. 150 acres flax, and 50 wheat. 

200 ditto, clover, rape, vetches. Sec. 

200 ditto, white crop; viz. 78 acres wheat, and 122 acres oats. 

150 ditto, pasture ; a part to be laid down, and as much taken up occasionally. 

30 ditto, orchard ; producing fruits, roots and culinary vegetables, cabbage for dairy 
cows, &c. 

20 ditto, site of buildings, exercise ground, roads, 8tc. 



1,000 acres. 



The Labour and Produce are estimated as under 



Weight 
of Flour, Meal, 
&cc. in 
Avoirdupois 
lbs. 



Bushels 



Number of 
Dajs Labour 
of 9 hours. 



Number 

of 

Labourers. 



Number 



250,880 

183,610 

1,792,000 

212,166 



Wheat 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Orchard 

Flax 



23,040 

21,960 

128,000 

vegetables,' 



7,oi5 

4,270 

10,065 

4,270 

11,285 



600 I 1,600 
'Producing fruit, 
roots, &c. 



338 hhds. 



Flax-seed 
Turnip - 
Vetches and \ 
Clover - - J 

Feeding cattle 
with the above 
turnip vetches, 
and managing 
dairy - -J 

Turnip and rape 
Clover and) 
Vetches - / 
Pasture - 
Feeding and ma-) 
naging sheep 
on the above l 
turnip, rape, ( 
clover and pas- 
ture - -J 

Offals from dai-1 
ry and kitchens J 
7,700 lbs. of wool 

g4,50olb8.offlax 



Would feed 100 cows or bullocks, pro- 
ducing 691,200 English pints of milk, or 
26,800 lbs. of butter, or 74,438 lbs. of 
cheese, 17,920 lbs. of beef, and the hides 
of 20 bullocks, which would be slaugh- 
tered yearly. 



Would feed 1,100 
110,000 lbs. of mutton, 
and 1,100 skins yearly. 



Producing 6,000 lbs. of bacon yearly. 

' Manufacturing it into 3,700 yards of 
broad cloth, worth 12 s. per yard. 
f Manufacturing it into 137,400 yards of 
4-4ths,tenhundredlinen,atl«. 2d.peryard. 
f Tanning and dressing the hides and 
| skins produced, and as many more in ad- 
1 dition as will produce 3,000 lbs. leather at 
[l s. 4 d. per lb. and 3,500 lbs. at is. per lb. 



Tannery 



Site of buildings 



Labourers. 



,000 Acres 



500 lbs. Scotch flax, dressed into 60,700 lbs. clean flax, and about 14,000 
iich will produce 121.400 yards 4-4ths, from 10,100 to 12,100 linen, at is. 



tow, which will produce 121.400 yards 4-4*8, from 10,100 to 12,100 linen, at is. 3a. 
per yard, and 16,000 yards of coarse linen at 9 d. per yard. 

In this number of labourers are included those who would perform the offices of miller, 

^TotheBvo' hundred and seventy-seven so occupied, must be added tradesmen and arti- 
ficers such as blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, tutors, batters, Miners, road-makers, 
aS others, say fifty-three more; making in all three hundred and thirty. But as the land 
wiU be improved by spade cultivation, the number of persons required to cultivate it would, 
Jpr some years, annually diminish. Then 
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allowing each person on : 

a pound of flour, half a pound of , v „, cc - HU{tl 

of potatoes, &c. a quarter of a pound of beef, mutt 
(25 June.) or what it would produce in butter or cheese, daily 
yearly:— 



SELECT COMMITTEE 

^erage. of men, women and children, to consume 
ters of a pound of fruit, three pou 
on, 8tc. and a pint and a half of m 
one thousand people would consi 



Robert Oiun, 
Esq. 



Of flour - - _ 
Oatmeal - - 
Fruit - - ... 
Potatoes - - 
Beef and mutton 
Milk- - . . 
Broad cloth 
Linen - - - 



pec stone 
ditto - 
ditto - 
ditto - 



Leather - 
Incidentals 



Ft f» d tTyew° tlleS *" e,dl iidividuaR averaging men, women and children, 
Dittp, ditto, a week - 
Ditto, ditto, a day . 

% taking the above consumption from the produce, we have the followin 



Produce - 
Consumption 



Produce - 
Consumption 



N. B. — The flax-seed S '"”" 1 • 
rate of four bushels 
sumption from the produce. 

Then 68,380 lbs. of flour, at is. 6 d. 
1,110 lbs. of oatmeal, at i s. 
909,166 lbs. of potatotes at id. 
208,625 lbs. of fruit, at loi. 

388 hhds. of flax-seed, at 3 
1 43>7°° pints of milk, at 1 d. pe 
42,670 lbs. of beef, mutton or 1 
1,200 yards of broad cloth, at 
131,400 yards of linen, at 1 s. 2, 
1,500 lbs. of leather, at 1 s. pe 



sown is estimated with other seeds, on the debit of this 
roduce Cre * here ‘ 5 ’ therefore ’ deducted when t 



Deduct incidentals 
Ditto, hides bought, 
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Flour. 

lbs , 

250,880 

182*500 


Oatmeal. 

lbs . 

193.610 

182,500 


Potatoes, &c. 
lbs . 

2,004,166 

1 . 095,000 


Fruit. 

lbs . 

482,375 

2 73.750 


Flax-seed. 

hhds . 

338 


68,380 


li,UO j 


9 P 8.166 


208*625 


338 


Milk, Sic, 

691,200 

547.500 


Beef, Mutton, 
&c. 
lbs . 

133.920 

91.250 


Broad Cloth. 

3.700 

2,500 


Linen. 

yards . 

137.400 

6,000 


Leather. 
| 1 lbs . 

6,500 
5,000 


H 3.700 


42,670 


1,200 


131.400 


1,500 
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Robert ihiien 
Esq. 



Thus, from the labour of three hundred and thirty people, aided by machinery, one thou- 
nd acres would be kept in the highest state of cultivation, and the produce manufactured 
8 thousand people fully supplied with food and clothes, and a surplus of agricultural and 
manufactured produce created, which, at the lowest state of the Dublin markets, could be (25 June.) 
old f° r 11.027 A 12 s. which the community would always be enabled to dispose of, as it 
would be a real surplus, after all the members of the community were amply provided for. 

In a working population of a thousand persons, in the ordinary proportions of men, women 
and children, there are seven hundred and thirty-five competent to labour, after allowing the 
usual number for young, sick and aged; but supposing only two thirds (six hundred and 
s ixty-six) out of one thousand, deducting, therefore, three hundred and thirty from six hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and allowing sixteen for those employed as superintendents and teachers*, 
three hundred and twenty to he employed in manufacturing whatever might be useful in 
demand, and best adapted to the localities of the situation ; the value of the labour of per- 
sons so trained, instructed and employed, would soon he made to exceed 10 s. per week, but 
estimating it at 6 s. its yearly amount would be - - - £.4,992 - - 

To which add surplus of land produce - - - - - 11,027 12 - 

£. 16,019 12 - 



From this sum of 16,019/. 12 s. there is to be deducted interest of capital, to be expended 
in forming the improved domestic arrangements, rent of land, if rented, or the interest of the 
purchase-money, if the land be purchased, tithes, national and local taxes, with the annual 
risk on stock and crop. 

The expense of building a village to accommodate one thousand persons, including church, 
chapel, and places of worship for dissenters, schools, library, inn, &c. and furnishing the 
whole according to estimates accurately made, amounts to 35,000/. 

£. 

35,000 at five per cent interest, and five percent charged for wear and 
tear, is per annum - - - - - - "I 

750 estimated value of implements necessary for one thousand acres 

under spade cultivation, which, at twenty per cent, is - 

2,500 estimated value of machinery for the woollen and linen manu. 

factories, bleaching and tan ni ng, at twenty per cent - 
1,000 value of one hundred cattle at 10/. each -) 

1,100 ditto of eleven hundred sheep at 20 s, each, together 2,100/., I 
which, at five per cent, is '] 

250 manure ; this would be produced by the community for their 
own use, except for the three first years, but say per annum - 
770 seeds of all kinds yearly 

— rent at 30 s. per acre-, or interest of purchase-money 

— tithes at Qs. Sd. per acre on the whole - 

taxes and public burthena - - - — _ * 

4,575 estimated amount of labour in cultivating the land during the 
first year, whilst the buildings are erecting, five per cent - 
oak and larch bark, and ingredients for tanning and bleaching 

— incidentals,, arising variously - - - - - 



45,945 debt. 



Yearly charge 



£. 



105 



250 

770 

1,500 

334 

334 

229 

300 

200 



- £. 8,172 



The Account will then stand thus : — 

Dr. £■ s. d. 

To annual charges - - 8,172 — - 

Yearly profit - 7,^47 12 “ 



£. 16,019 12 



Gr. £. s. d. 

By value of agricultural and 
manufactured surplus pro- 
duce - 11,027 12 ~ 

By value of manufacturers 
labour = - 4>99 2 ~ “ 



£. 16,019 12 - 



Thus a surplus yearly income of 7,847 /• will be provided to pay off a debt of 45,945 /■ 
which the community would be enabled to redeem in less than eight years from the com- 
mencement of the establishment, allowing two years to put it in full activity. 

Under spade cultivation, the produce will be greatly increased in quantity, and also m 
value, by raising plants yielding a greater quantity of human food. In a tew years the 
produce will exceed one half more than has been stated ; which, with the increased value 
of the crops, will be amply sufficient (including the value of the labour of those employed 
in manufactures,) to provide food and clothes, and all the necessaries of life, for upwards 
of four thousand people. 

* In order to give the greatest advantages to such a population, it is necessary that manufactures should be 
established on the estate sufficient to employ the surplus hands. 



56l. 
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RoUrtO,,'", Calculation Second :-Showing the result from the industry of 1,000 people „ 
L ‘ 1 - employed in agnculture and manufacturing the produce ’ people, wholly 

In the foregoing calculation it has been shown, that in a working population of , o„ 
there are at the venr least 666 competent to labour; that 310 are sufficient to mb'™ 0, 
1^000 acres, manufacture the produce, and perform the labour of the other dome^ 
offices, cooking, baking, making wearing apparel, &c. for 1,000 people d ° mest “ 

afre« im fin a i‘ d to lA e u Inel i.i thenif , 28 5 can cultivate and manufacture the produce of oS 
acres, 6ofi would be able to cultivate and manufacture the produce of 0,122 acres sun 
posing the land of the same quality, and arranged as before ; viz. ’ F' 

Of Wheat - - . A "”' -- ,od "“ »l b™, M„.l, Ac. 

,, Oats - 
„ Potatoes - 
„ Orchard - 



, Flax - - . 

, Turnip , 

, Vetches and Clover - 

, Turnip ... 

Vetches, rape, or clover 
Pasture - 

Offals from dairy, &c. 
Site of buildings 

Total 



- 278 - 544,880 lbs. 

' 2 55 - 383,775 d° 

- 174 - 3,897,600 d° 

62 / 996,8oo d° of fruit. 

\ 438,47 0 6° of roots and vegetables. 

. 020 / 201,600 d° of Scotch flax. 

\ 7 2 ° hhds. flax-seed. 

( Would feed 212 cows and bullocks, pro- 
ducing 950400 pints of milk, or 36,960 lbs. 
butter, or 102,300 lbs. cheese, and 01,302 lbs 
of beef, and the hides of 102 bullocks, which 
would be slaughtered yearly. 

8 5 1 
- *7° 

- 32 ° J 

- Producing 12,000 lbs. of bacon. 

- 31 

2,122 Acres. 



I would be slaughtered yearly. 

0 l,i_ W ° uld feed 2 «34° sheep, producing 234,000 
Q J lbs. of mutton, and 16,380 lbs. of wool yearly. 



p e yar , an 34,200 yards coarse ditto at 9 d. per yard, or 293,200 yards at 1 s. 2 d. per yard 

-000 >hs. nf iLhCat 

The produce, consumption and surplus would stand as under: 



Produce - 
Consumption - 


Flour. 

lbs. 

544,880 

182,500 


Oatmeal. 

lbs. 

383.775 

182,500 


Potatoes. 

lbs. 

4.336,000 

i.°95,ooo. 


Fruit. 

lbs. 

996,800 

273,750 


Flax-seed. 

hhds. 

720 


Surplus - 


362,380 


201,275 


3 , 241,000 


723,050 


72 a 


Produce - - . 

Consumption - 


Milk, &c. 

pints. 

950400 

547»5°0 


Beef, Mutton, 
&c. 
lbs. 

337.392 

91.250 


Broad Clotli. 

7,900 

2,500 


293,200 

6,000 


lbs. 

12,500 

5,000 


Surplus - 


402,900 


246,142 


5,400 


287,200 


7,500 



Then 362,380 lbs. of dour, at 1 s. 6d. per stone - 
201,275 lbs. of oatmeal, at is. per ditto - 
3,241,000 lbs. of potatoes, at id, per ditto - 
7 2 3>°5°lbs. °f fruit, at lorf. per ditto 
720 hhds. of flax-seed, at 35s. - 

402,900 pints of milk, at 1 d. 

246,142 lbs. of beef, mutton or bacon, at 2d 
5400 yards broad cloth, at 12 s. 

287,200 ditto linen, at 1 s. 2 d. 

7,500 lbs. leather, at 1 s. 



£. s. d. 

- 1,941 6 5 

718 16 9 
964 11 8 

- 2,151 18 8 
1,260 - - 

- 1,678 15 - 

- 2,051 3 8 

- 3,240 - - 

- i- 6,753 6 8 

375 - - 
£•31.134 18 10 
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/,00 



The expense of building a village for the accommodation of 1,000 persons, including RobcrtOwn, 

church, chapel, schools, &c. as before £■ 35,000 v j 

Additional farm offices --------- 5,000 (June 2s). 



t at 10 per cent --------- 

> estimated value of implements for 2,122 acres under spade hus- 

bandry, at 20 per cent - - - 

) estimated value of machinery for woollen and linen manufactures, 
bleaching and tanning, &c. at 20 per cent - 

> value of 212 cattle, at 10/. each - - - -l 

> ditto of 2,340 sheep, at 20 s. each, making 4,460?.; which at k 

5 per cent, is - -- -- -- - -J 

) manure annually - - - 

) seeds of all kinds, yearly 

rent, at 30 s. per acre, or interest of purchase-money 

• tithes at 6 s. 8 d. per acre on the whole 

taxes and public burthens - - 

oak bark, and ingredients for tanning and bleaching, &c. 

3 amount expended in labour in cultivating the land during the first 
year, while the buildings are erecting - 
incidentals, arising variously 



64,860 debt. 



Yearly charge 



Cr. £. 

By value of surplus produce 31,134 



The Account will then stand thus : 

Dr. £• s. d. 

mual charges - - 15.087 - - 

;arly profits - - 16,047 “ ~ 



Thus, from the industry of one thousand people wholly employed in agriculture and manu- 
facturing the produce, a surplus yearly income of 16,047/. ^11 be provided to pay off a 
debt of 64,860/. which the community would be enabled to do in less than six years from 
the commencement of the establishment, allowing two years to put it in full activity. 



Value of surplus produce - 
Ditto of produce consumed 



£. s. d. 

- 3M34 18 10 

- 8,187 9 “ 

£-39>3 2 2 7 10 



Therefore it appears that one thousand people, so employed under these arrangements, 
would create sufficient produce in value to feed and clothe nearly five thousand people, with- 
out taking into account the increased productiveness of the soil, which in the course of 
a few years, under the system of management recommended, would at least exceed one halt 
more than has been stated. 

Calculation Third Showing the result from the industry of one thousand people 
employed principally in agriculture, their manufactures being limited to the supply of 
their own consumption. 

IT has been shown by the foregoing calculations, that there are six hundred and sixty-six 
persons competent to labour in a working population of one thousand, and that two hundred 
and five are sufficient to cultivate one thousand Irish acres, manufacture the produce, to 
feed and clothe one thousand people, and dispose of the surplus. 

If from two hundred and five be deducted forty-five, the number which w ould be em- 
ployed in managing the dormitories, educating the children, making wearing apparel, cook- 
in^ baking, ike. &c. there remain one hundred and sixty for the cultivation of the one 
thousand acres; and if forty-five and sixteen, the number of those employed in domestic 
offices, and as superintendents and teachers, be deducted from six hundred and sixty-six, 
there remain six hundred and five to be employed in agriculture. 

Then if one hundred and sixty can cultivate one thousand acres, six hundred and five 
would be able to cultivate three thousand eight hundred acres of the same description of 
land, and arranged as before ; viz. „ 

„s6 1. ■ K 4 
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u Turnip - 

■« Clover and Vetches 

, Pasture - 

, Turnip - 

» Vetches, rape or clover - 

> Site of buildings, roads, &c. - 



Acres - Produce of Flour, Meal, See. 

850 - 1,666,000 lbs. 

720 - 1,083,600 lbs. 

260 - 5,81 8,200 lbs. 

100 lbs. of fruit. 

I 73 0 » 7 00d “ °f roots and vegetables. 

r 9.450 lbs. of Scotch Bax, which would 
15 < manufacture into lS,7 4 0jMds,4- 4 ths, 10.1 00 
Uinena, and 32 hhds. of flax-seed. 

I Would feed 390 cows and bullocks, Dm 
335 ““oing 1,555,200 pints of milk, or 60,480 lbs 
455 T' or ; 6 HOOl b s.o f cheese, 1 88,i6olb ' 
of beef and the hides of 210 bullocks, which 
(.would be slaughtered yearly. 

16a fee r 4,160 8h “P- Poncing 

165 >415.000 lbs. of mutton, and 29,000 lbs of 
305 J wool yearly. 01 

Offals from the whole would produce 
1 8,000 lbs. bacon yearly. 

45 



3 . 8 oo Acres. 

The produce, consumption, and surplus will stand thus:- 



Produce - 
Consumption - 

Surplus 



Produce - 
Consumption - 

Surplus 



Flour. 

lbs. 

1,666,000 

182,500 


Oatmeal. 

lbs. 

1,083,600 

182,500 


Potatoes, &c. 
lbs. 

6 , 548,900 

*, 095,000 


lbs. 

1,607,740 

273,750 


..483.500 


901,100 


5 , 453,900 


>.333.990 


Milk, &c. 
pinti. 

*, 555 > 2 oo 

547,500 


Beef & Mutton. 
lbs. 

621,160 

91,250 


1 Wool 

lbs. 

29,000 

5,200 


Linen. 

yards. 

* 3 , 74 ° 

6,000 


1.007,700 


529,910 j 


23,800 


7,740 



Flat-seed. 

hhds. 

32 



comnmliity. l20 ° ‘ tS ° f B °°‘ ™ dd P™ 6 - W yards of broad cloth for the Use of the 
Then ,,4834300 lbs. of flour, at , 6 d. per stone - 

901,100 lbs. of oatmeal, at is. per ditto 

5 . 453.900 lbs. of potatoes, at 1 d. per ditto 

1,333,990 lbs o f r rait , at ’ 10</ . : : 

32 hhds. of flax-seed, at vks 
1,007,700 pints of milk, at id. _ I " 

529,910 lbs. of beef and mutton, &c. at 2 d. - 
23,800 lbs. of wool, at Qd. per lb. 

7 , 740 yards of linen, at is. 2 d. per yard - 
2io hides, at 40s. - - _ F 




From tins must be deducted, as much as wi 
CleS Leather * de ^ b> ** commnnit Y 5 viz. 
Sundries 



much as will purchase those arti- 
nunitv : vi7_ 

£. 300 - -I 
15 « - -J 



£ - 27,193 n 10 



450 



£■ 26,743 n 10 

^^as the accommodation of t.coo^eop^j^nciud! 
Additional farm offices - - _ . f. 35,000 

5,000 
£. 40,060 
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£. 

40,000 

3,000 



3 > 9 00 

4^50 



800 

2,500 



at 10 percent - - - - - 

estimated value of implements for 3,800 acres under spade 
husbandry, at 20 per cent - - - - - 

ditto - of machinery for linen and woollen manufactory, 

at 20 per cent 

value of ,390 cattle, at 10/. each - 
ditto - of 4,150 sheep at 20s. each, making 8,050/. 
which; at 5 per cent, is 

manure, annually - 

seeds of all kinds, yearly 

rent at 30s. per acre, or interest of purchase-money 

tithes, at 6s. 8 d. per acre 

taxes and public burthens 

ingredients for bleaching, &c. - - - - - 

amount expended in labour in cultivating the land during 
the first year, while the buildings are erecting 
incidentals, arising variously 



£. 

4,000 



4 



200 - - 



800 

2,500 

5.70° 

1,266 

1,266 

100 

850 

400 



6 8 
6 8 



£■ 7 2 ’ 35 ° 

Dr. 

To annual charge 

Yearly profit 



£• 

18,085 



£■ 26,743 



£.18,085 3 4 

Cr. £. 

By value of surplus produce - 26,743 

£.26,743 



Thus, from the industry of 1,000 people, employed principally in agriculture, and in 
manufactures only to the extent of their own consumption, a surplus yearly income of 
8,658/. will be provided to pay off a debt of 72,350/.; which the community would be 
enabled to do in about nine years, allowing, as before, two years to put the establishment 
in active operation. 

Value of surplus produce - - - - - £. 26,743 

Ditto of produce consumed - - - - - 8,187 

£-34.930 

By comparing that part of the produce consumed by the community with the whole 
produce, it appears that 1,000 people, so employed in agriculture, would create sufficient 
produce', both in quantity and value, to feed and clothe upwards of 4,000 people, without 
taking into account the increased productiveness of the soil, which, under the proposed 
system of spade husbandry, would at least exceed one half more than has been stated. 

Calculation Fourth : — Showing the result from the labour of 1,000 people employed 
principally in manufactures, and cultivating only such a quantity of land as may 
yield sufficient agricultural produce for their own consumption : 

IF the localities of any situation should render it more advantageous to employ the 
greater part of the population in manufactures, the following statement will show the 
quantity of land and labour necessary to provide food and clothes for 1,000 people, and 
the value of the surplus labour employed in manufacturing whatever might be most likely 
to meet a demand in the markets of the country. 

It has been shown, by the foregoing calculations, that 1,000 people would consume 
yearly i82,50olbs. of flour, i82,50olbs. of oatmeal, 1,095, 000 lbs. of potatoes, 2 73, 750 lbs. 
of fruit, 547,500 pints of milk, 91, 250 lbs. of beef, mutton, &c. ; 2,500 yards of cloth, 
6,000 yards of linen, and 50,000 lbs. of leather : To produce which will require, 

Wheat ------ 94 acres, and 1 7 labourers. 

Oats - - - - - -121 ditto, and 14 ditto. 

Potatoes 48 ditto, and 19 ditto. 

Orchard 15 ditto > and 7 dltto - 

pi ax ------ 9 ditto, and 3 ditto. 

Turnip, vetches and clover - 155 ditto, and 20 ditto. 

Turnip, rape and pasture - - - 135 ditto, and 8 ditto. 

Buildings, &c. - - - - - 20 ditto. 



Manufacture of wool into cloth - 
Ditto - of linen 
Tradesmen and artisans 



8 ditto. 

9 ditto. 
30 ditto. 



Total labourers - - 135 



By the above it appears, that 597 acres and 135 labourers are necessary to provide food 
and clothes, and other necessaries, for 1,000 people ; allowance being made, in land and 

561. 1 lrtour - 
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Robert Ojeen; labour, to create a surplus sufficient to purchase such necessary articles as cannot be 
Esq. advantageously produced by the community. 

' If from 666 be deducted 1 35, and 1 o, the number of teachers and superintendents, there 
(25 June.) remain 521 to be employed in manufacturing whatever might be useful, in demand, or 
best adapted to the localities of the situation. The value of the labour of these 521 indi- 
viduals, at 6s. a week, is yearly 8,127/. 12s. 

The expense of building a village for the accommodation of 1,000 people, including 
church, chapel, schools, &c. on a farm of 600 acres, is estimated at 30,000/. 



£. 

30,000 at 5 per cent interest, and 5 per cent for wear and tear 
460 value of implements, at 20 per cent, is - 
500 value of machinery, which, at 20 per cent, is - - - 

1,300 value of cattle and sheep stock, which, at 5 per cent, is 
150 manure ---------- 

400 seeds of all kind - 

— rent at 305. per acre, or interest of purchase-money 

— tithes at 6 s. 8 d. per acre, on 597 acres, is 

— taxes and public burthens 

2,700 estimated amount paid for labour during the first year 

— incidentals, arising variously - - - - 


£, 

- 3,000 

92 

100 

6 5 

150 

400 

- 896 
199 
199 
135 
300 


£■ 35 . 5 10 Debt. 


Yearly charge - 


- f- 5.536 


The Account, in this case, will stand thus : 




Dr. £. 

To annual charges - 5.536 

Yearly profit - - - 2,591 


Cr. £. 

By value of manufacturers labours - 8,127 


£. 8,127 




£. 8,127 



In the foregoing calculations, 42 bushels of wheat, and 66 bushels of oats, are stated 
as the produce of an Irish acre under spade cultivation, which is equal to 25 bushels of 
wheat and 40 bushels of oats, per English acre ; but as the average quality of land in 
Ireland is equal to the best soils of England, it would not be more than 20 bushels 
of wheat and 32 bushels of oats, per English acre, of a medium degree of fertility. 

From land of an average quality, under spade husbandly, in the county of Durham, 
65 bushels of wheat, per English acre, have been produced for several years in succession] 
which is equal to 105 bushels per Irish acre. There cannot, therefore, be a doubt, that 
when the land shall have been for a few years under the improved system of spade hus- 
bandry, and when the members of the community shall be taught to unite their industry, 
and adopt a regular system of mutual interest and co-operation in producing, manufac- 
turing and consuming, the result would at least be doubled. 

To these advantages must be added the minerals and fisheries of Ireland, which, under 
the new system of union and co-operation, will soon be made most productive. 

It is therefore evident that this hitherto ill-fated island is competent to maintain, not 
only all its own inhabitants, but more than double the whole population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in comfort heretofore unattained by any nation or people at any period of 
the world. “ r 



A Summary of the Advantages to be derived from the execution of such a Plan, may be 
presented under the following heads : 

1. Expensive as such a system for the unemployed poor may appear to a superficial 

observer, it will be found on mature investigation, by those who understand all tne con- 
sequences of such a combination, to be by far the most economical that has yet been 
devised. ■ 

2. Many of the unemployed poor are now in a state of gross ignorance, and have been 
trained in bad habits ; evils which, under the present system, are likely to continue for 
endless generations. 

The arrangements proposed offer the most certain means, in a manner gratifying to all 
the parties interested and to every liberal mind, of overcoming both their ignorance and 
their bad habits in one generation. 

3 - The greatest evils in society arise from mankind being trained in principles of disunion. 
The proposed measures offer to unite men in the pursuit of common objects for their mutual 
benefit, by presenting an easy practicable plan for gradually withdrawing the causes of 
; ” difference 
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difference among individuals, and of making their interest and dnty very generally 

81 This system will also afford the most simple and effectual means of giving ths |hest 
habits and Sentiments to all the children of the unemployed poor, accordmgly as socrety 
shall be able to determine what habits and sentiments, or what character, ought to be 

^T'lSivdMikewise offer the most powerful means of improving the habits and general 
conduct of the present unemployed adult poor, who have been grossly neglected by society 

ft T Owing'to'tlie peculiar arrangement of the plan, it will give to the poor, in return for 
their labour, more valuable, substantial and permanent comfort, than they have ever yet 

tao“e g b enemtion it will supersede the necessity for poor rates, or any pecuniary 
gito of charity, by preventing any one from being poor or subject to such unnecessary 

Seoradation. ^ ^ mems 0 f gradually increasing the population of such unpopulous 
districts of Europe and America as may be deemed necessary, and of enabling ■ . much 
greater population to subsist in comfort on a given spot, if requisite, than existed before : , 
in short, of increasing the strength and political power of the country in which it shall 
be adopted, more than tenfold. , 

o. It is so easy that it may be put into practice with less ability and exertion than are 
necessary to establish a new manufacture in a new situation ; many individuals, of ordinary 
talents, kave formed establishments which possess combinations much more complex. In 
feet there would not be any thing required which is not daily performed m common society, 
and’which, under the proposed arrangement, might not be much more easily accomplished. 

10 It will effectually relieve the manufacturing and labouring poor from their present 
deep' distress, without violently or prematurely interfenng with the existing institutions 

iT It will permit mechanical inventions and improvements to be carried to any extent ; 
for by the proposed arrangement, every improvement in mechanism would be rendered 

subservient to, and in aid oC human labour. . „ , ... , , a 

12. And lastly, every part of society would be essentially benefited by this change 

in the condition of the poor. . , , „ 

Some plan founded on such principles as have been developed herein appears abso- 
lutely necessary to secure the well-being of society, as well as Co prevent the afflicting 
spectacle of thousands pining in want; and amidst a superabundance of means to well 
Oton. educate, employ, and support in comfort, a population of at least four times the 
present number. 

To what extent do you propose, in your views respecting Ireland to give em- 
ployment and education to the population of that country ?— To all who are m want 

of employment, and who are uneducated. 

Have you formed any calculation as to the number to whom this system should 
be made applicable? -It is not very easy to ascertain very exactly or veryr near y, 
the number of the population of Ireland, who are unemployed, or inefficiently 

what principles would you suggest the providing employment for the unoc- 
cupied population of Ireland?— In a moral point of View, it is better that men 
should be usefully employed than that they should be idle ; secondly, al wealth is 
gained by the industry of the working classes ; and a state loses in proportion to the 
number of those who are idle, while it gains in proportion to the extent of its 
population, which are beneficially employed; and lastly, what a man produces 
beyond his own consumption, is a real gain to the public, and will be m the 
exact proportion in which the produce he creates exceeds his own consumption. 
Upon these principles I recommend that measures should be immediately adopted, 
to provide a useful education and productive employment for all the children of the 

10 "do you think it is practicable to do so for all the children of the lower class in 
Ireland ? — I am convinced, from a long study upon this subject, and the experience 
I have acquired in regard to the means of improving the condition of the working 
classes, that the attainment of this object is not only desirable but easily practicable. 

By what means do you propose the accomplishment of those objects r— By the 
loan of funds requisite for such purpose, obtained through the credit of government ; 
proposing at the same time, that the parties requiring them should pay the in terest, 
and provide a sinking fund to discharge the debt in sixteen years : the debt and 
interest to be secured on the land and buildings of the parties having tile loan. 

Do you think such an application of the credit ot government and of the nnds 
of the country is advisable and requisite for the providing education and productive 
1 v56ji ' i a employment 






(25 June.) 
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employment for the people of Ireland ?— I do ; for as it appears to me, the 
peculiar circumstances under which Ireland now suffers call for such aid, and the 
new and improved industry which would thus be brought into action, would increase 
to a great extent the capital of the country. 

What security do you conceive could be offered to government for the repayment 
of such advances ? — The land and the buildings erected according to the arrano-e- 
ments detailed in the plan which has been submitted to the Committee. 

E)o you conceive that such investment of capital is likely to be profitable to the 
parties engaged in it ? — Most profitable. 

Then do you not think, in the present state of capital in this country, that if it 
were so profitable as you seem to represent, that capital would naturally find its way 
into Ireland for such purposes? — I do not think so. 

What are the reasons that incline you to doubt that such would be the fact ?— - 
The present disturbed state of that country, and the general arrangements which 
now exist throughout Ireland ; I mean in the southern counties particularly. 

To what arrangements in the southern counties do you allude in your last 
answer ? — To the state in which the population is generally ; they are untaught, 
they have no system ; they have no means around them of coming into competition 
with the improved state of manufactures and agriculture in England. 

As far as your observations have extended, is there a very consderable part of the 
population in Ireland, or that part of Ireland which you visited, without adequate 
employment ? — A very large proportion. 

Can you at all estimate what proportion, as compared with the entire mass of the 
population?— I do not think that more than a very small proportion of it is pro- 
ductively or beneficially employed ; I think not half are employed ; not one half in the 
south of Ireland axe employed. 

In case tranquillity were restored in the south of Ireland, do you conceive that 
capital might find its way into that country, if they carry into effect the scheme which 
you have suggested, as being likely to be a profitable one ? — It is very probable, pro- 
vided the country was in a state of tranquillity; as far as I could judge by what 
I saw, it is not likely that Ireland can ever be in tranquillity, until occupation can 
bp first of all procured for the peasantry ; that is the first and most necessary step. 

Then do you consider the want of occupation to be amongst the principal causes, 
or the principal cause of the disturbances in the south of Ireland ? — I believe that 
to be the principal, if not the sole cause. 

What are the facts upon which you found that opinion ? — Whenever the working 
class are occupied in such a manner as to produce them tolerable comforts, I have 
never seen them discontented. 

Is that a general observation, or applicable to different parts of Ireland ?— A 
general observation. 

Is it a general observation as applicable to Ireland, or is it an abstract principle?— 
I think it is a principle particularly applicable to Ireland ; but I also think it is 
a general principle applicable to all countries. 

What parts of Ireland have you seen in which a profitable employment of the 
population have produced such effects ? — In the north of Ireland. 

State to the Committee your view of the condition of the peasantry in the north 
of Ireland, as compared witli those of the south ? — I found that they occupied more 
comfortable dwellings, that they were kept in better condition, and every thing indi- 
cated a much greater degree of general comfort than I perceived in the south ; and 
I observed that there was a very improved cultivation, even in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, as compared with many parts of the south. 

Were you able to ascertain, during your visit to Ireland, whether the inactivity 
of the peasantry proceeded from any want of disposition on their part, or from any 
want of facility in procuring occupation? — It appeared to me entirely to arise from 
the want of productive employment, and from the very ignorant state in which they 
were brought up. 

Did you observe the state of agriculture in that country ? — I did. 

In the south of Ireland ? — Yes. 

Is the state of agriculture in Ireland in an improved state, or in a rude state?— 
It is m a very rude state ; but I have with me a person who accompanied me through 
those different districts, and he will be most happy to give his evidence before this 
Committee ; he is a gentleman who is intimately acquainted witli the state of agri- 
culture in the Lothians of Scotland and the northern part of England, and is 
minutely acquainted with the state of agriculture in Ireland. 

Do 
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T)o you think that the introduction of an improved system of agriculture into the 

„th of Ireland (by the south of Ireland meaning south of Dublin), would be the 

Ta s of increasing the productive employment for the peasantry t-If that which ( 
”,av he termed an improved system of agriculture were to be introduced, it would 
■ . P employment to many more than now have it. f 

8 What are the obstacles which you think stand m the way to the introduction of 
such an improved system of agriculture ?— The want of a profit. 

In your opinion are there any other causes?- A want of capital, and a want of 

kn Undefany plan which you are enabled to suggest, how would you propose to 
increase the profits of the parties who might engage m agricultural industry ?— By 
niacin" theJunder circumstances so much more favourable than those in which they 
’exist ft present, for the production of agricultural produce, and for their domestic 
consumption, that they would be able to bring to market not only a greater propor- 
tion of the produce, but at a less price than they can now do 

Do you mean, by more favourable circumstances, that they would be able to 
produce it at less cost than they can now? Far less cost. 

1 Do you mean to suggest, that under the circumstances to which you allude, that 
an increased consumption would take place ? A considerably increased consumption 

of these two circumstances, namely, the dimi- 
nished cost of the article produced, and the increased consumption, that you consider 
the increase of profits to follow?— I chiefly look to the general amelioration of Ire- 
land from the parties producing the products of the soil and the manufactures cheapei 
and better than they are doing at present, so as to enable them to come fairly into 
competition with all the markets in Europe, and also by a considerably increased 
consumption on the part of those people themselves, in consequence of their being 
able to consume more on account of tlieir industry being more profitable. 

What are the circumstances which, 111 your opinion, would lead to a diminished 
cost on the part of the Irish farmer, so as to enable him to bring his 
produce to market at a cheaper rate?— A complete change of his present circum- 
stances ; the want of capital, and the state in which he is 1 generally, _ gra ins 
industry of very little value to him, and what lie does he does most inefficiently, 

“Supporng thaTyoTwere in possession of sufficient capital either administered by 
government or otherwise, to carry your schemes for the amelioration of the popula- 
tion of Ireland into effect, in what way would you proceed to do so ; applying the 
observation to one establishment only t— I would unite a certain number of indi- 
viduals, perhaps from eight hundred to twelve hundred, in what may be considered 
as a village of improved construction, which should be placed as near as local cir- 
cumstances would permit, to the centre of their operations, to avoid he loss of 
unnecessary labour, by going or returning too far. This village should “ sur- 
rounded by a larger or smaller quantity of land, according to the localities of the 
situation, as it might be thought more or less desirable to have a surplus in 
agricultural produce or in manufactured productions. . 

Supposing that you comprehended within the sphere of your operations, a thou- 
sand 0? five thousand acres of land, would you take the mhabil tants of theplopo 
village from the immediate district, or from other parts of the country .—From the 

district where they now are. . . . 

Do you conceive, from the observations made during your visit in Ireland, that 
the ordinary population in the district yon would select, would be more or less 
than the number of the persons yon would wish to introduce into the vilUgm 
Generally below what would be required. In any of the agricultural districts I 
have been in in Ireland, the population would be much beneath that which would 
be required to carry the proposed arrangements into general adoption. 

Having built the village, what is the next step you would take m order to 
employ the inhabitants of the new village with advantage to themselves, and so as 
to afford the means for the repayment of the cost of the various erections, and o 
the land?— At some convenient distance from the village, I would erect 
factory or manufactories, according to the localities of the situation 

What are the manufactures which you would consider it would be practicable to 
introduce r— Wool, flax, and leather, in consequence of their being the materials 
raised in the country ; the. native materials. • 

561. L 3 
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: , D ,°.7 0 '; “"‘emulate the sale of the articles, or the consumption of them, bv the 
mhab.tants of the new village ?— The statement which I have put in, will show 
<«} I""*.) that those individuals can in the first place, under this arrangement, create abu7 
dantly for themselves, and have a surplus in quantity, without having regard to price 
sufficient to maintain two thousand more ; of course there would be under P S urh’ 
circumstances, a very considerable surplus to be disposed of. “ 

Is " from that surplus that you propose to create a sinking fund for the re 
advanced ?— ^, s PrmClpal '■ and a sum suffi ™"t to guarantee the interest of the capital 

„ S Ca ‘ CUlate . d tllC which might be incurred in such an expert- 

meet v. 1 flnd ‘■“ t a “ the ex P eilse s are calculated in the state, 

ment 1 have had the honour to put in. 

Where do you conceive that a market would be found for the increased produce 

l7l 7 U d / r ° m SUC1 P ro P° sed arrangement ?- Under this arrangement 
Ireland would afford a very increased market, England would afford a very extensive 
market, and when those were supplied, then Europe and America wnuld create 
a sufficient demand for all their industry. 

reS 1 ? 6 SChe u, e C0U ' d be f tcd “P° n in Wand ’ ™" ld "of there be, with 
regard to all those villages a surplus throughout A very large surplus over the 

be of anyu"e ’ S “ rP W ° U ‘ d be ‘ ° Iear 6 ai ”' » ^ ng as gain could 

°°/° u “TT my ° ther "'“"futures besides those which you have 
suggested, are likely to be introduced in those villages ?•— There is no reason whv 

i^FriXd”™ Sh d Ul Ab 0t be introduced int0 lrela ” d ™th same advantages as 
in England, provided the country was in a state of tranquillity, and the parties 

Eng e iand° d ^ DatUre ° f ** em P loyment ai wel1 ■» ‘he maste/ manufacturers in 

emriove 0 d“fi7be Se d hat t the ! " dust !T the inhabitants of those villages should be 
employed foi the advantage of the inhabitants themselves, or to form a common stork 
tor the benefit pf the entire village ?_For both; the villages Cld be cZld In’ 

each ndividua| P w °f, a P a rtnership, ; snd the proportion of the profit belonging to 
each indmduai would be earned to his account at the end of each year; if any 
of the parties were dissatisfied he would be at liberty to leave the establishment 
c7u77ances COuId d ° better for himself than in his present 

i„d?v? I y T T COnCclT f t,lat .yo"r scheme would have a tendency to deprive an 
,ndlr d th Wh ° P assassed su P e nor skill, character and industry, of that reward, which 
“ PfT, f rame °/ S T e , ty is C0,mected with those advantages ? — Myown 
he ft 1 h h V ,ndmd ““l> ""der the present arrangement, would be touch 

the^rS^ty" 081 indiVidM ‘ am0DS * he ^ ^ 

But still there would be no increased advantages afforded to the man of superior 
skdl, industry ami character, beyond that which would be received bv a Z„ of 
tre7eTthanthe d ° f ,nfcrl0r >" d >"*ry 1-They would ail have advantages much 

Tth7iSrr- a tr sent n7u d ,here wouid bc ti,esamc variet y ^ the 

the H™,e of P mdmdUals m th f es t?hhshment as there is in this assembly, or in 

tdenb Toufd haZ ,“7 ° r 8ny SltUati ° n ! a "f d th ° se wh0 P osse ssed the Lperior 
talents, would have a more complete enjoyment of them 1 

SPSS'S; 

To what do you allude by a greater individual reward ?— The increased and 
extraordinary benefits which the whole of this population would possess 

lhe object of the examination is solely with regard to the new establishments • 

greater 
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greater advantages than the most successful individual in a similar station of life can «' 

ohtain in the existing state of society. , ^ f v_ — 

° b Under the present state of society, do you not conceive that a person ofsupenoi ( 
Jj, industry and character, has a greater chance of success than a person of mWW 
Si; industry and character »-Under the present arrangements of society, certainly 

‘^de^the new arrangements to which you allude, does it not follow that a 
nerson of superior skill, industry and character, would obtain only an equal reward 
S a person of inferior skill, industry and character r-But his inducement would 
be that he would be in the actual possession of numerous advantages, which the 
nresent state of society, as now arranged, cannot aftord him. 

P The Committee will thank you to confine your answer to the state of two indivi- 
duals in your proposed village ; according to your scheme, would a person of 
superior skill, industry and character, have any greater reward than the person 
of^n inferior description ?-*— He would not have a greater reward, nor would he 
wish to have any greater reward. , 

On what do you found the last opinion which you have suggested ?-From the 
training and education of those individuals, they would discover that this new 
arrangement, bringing all of them upon an equality, would enable each to possess 
inflnifcly more substantial and permanent advantages than the most favoured and 
most successful individual could obtain under the existing state of society , for 
I imagine that that is the comparison which would be made by those individuals. 

1 Do° you think that an entire change in the moral character of the individuals, 

>n,l an entire cessation of the ordinary motives which actual te human beings in 
society, would take place in the village to which you alhide ?— Pardon me, I con- 
ceive exactly the same kind of motive would influence individuals in both cases i but 
in the latter case their judgments would be much better informed, and their under- 
standings more enlarged, and they would, upon a comparison with the situation of 
those of the same class in the present state of society, discover that they were much 
better off; and if, upon such comparison, they came to a different conclusion, upon 
rivinv a day’s notice they would be at liberty to withdraw. 

° Do you not think that the success which an individual obtains in consequence of 
character and industry, operates as a strong excitement to improvement in industry 
and moral character ?— Under the present arrangement of society, I think so. 

Why would not the same reason operate under the new r— Die circumstances 
would be altogether different ; the individual would have quite a different education ; 
he would be placed under new moral circumstances. . , , 

Then it is simply to the education and the improved moral habits of the people 
that von would trast for the developement of the industry and character of the indi- 
viduals'of the new village 1 -Certainly, and also the improved circumstances under 

Wh sttewhafS“r^o d ve b d circumstances would be ?- Arrangements purposely 
devised throughout with a view to exclude from among them a 1 those detenorat.ng 
and unfavourable circumstances which now surround the working classes in every 
oart of the British empire, and so devised as to combine only those circumstances 
wldch long experience P has proved to be favourable to the good conduct and happi- 

you think it is possible to exclude all those circumstances which are cal- 
culated to lower the character, and to secure only those which are calculated to 
raise it ’—It is a very important question, and much depends upon it , 1 have 
hesitation in saying, ihat I think it to be quite easy to form arrangements by which 
all to unfavourable circumstances may be excluded with which the working classes 

^l"yoult in your last answer founded upon experience, or does it rest 
imnn reasoning only? — Upon an experience of nearly forty yeais. 

P Ha, Ty expertaent calculated to prove the truth of that opinion been tried within 

y Ttate°l e a d t Se thit Y ex S perimenf has been ?-I tried the experiment partially in 
Lancashire for nine ytearu, upon a population of about live hundred men, women 

’ n W C h“™ the state of that population when you tried the experiment ?-It 
was a degraded manufacturing ‘population, in the immediate neighbourhood of 

Manchester. Under 

56I. 
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4 Under what circumstances did you try the experiment; what course did vou 
' tak f Those individuals were employed m a cotton manufactory, and such ruU 
and regulations were introduced as excluded them from as many of the unfavourable 
circumstances as it was practicable to exclude, in the condition in which they were • 
the consequence was, that those individuals were conspicuously superior and better 
and happier than the same number could be found, of the same class of soctv i n 
any other situation. u 

What were the circumstances of an unfavourable description that you endeavoured 
district r ~ Dru " kenness and idleness > which were then the common habits of that 

How did you endeavour to exclude those two unfavourable circumstances ?^-Bv 
a kmd and gentle treatment ; by explaining to them the inconveniences and dis- 
advantages which they suffered from such a course of conduct ; and by making 
regulations, that those individuals who lost any part of the week by drinkimr in 
public houses, should be excluded from further employment. ° 

Was that manufacture as carried on under your own directions, conducted unon 
the principle which you have suggested of partnership, and of an equal participation 
m the profits ?— No ; not among the working classes. 

Then that establishment was conducted upon the ordinary principles of giving to 
every individual that amount, which, from his superior capacity, integrity or°in 
dustry, he was able to earn, or entitled to receive ?— Yes. I was going on to state, 
that this which I have mentioned, was the commencement of an experiment which 
1 have subsequently carried to a much greater extent. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee, what was the subsequent process 
of that experiment in any other place ? — Finding the result to be so beneficial 
1 was very desirous to obtain the means of trying the experiment upon an enlarged 
scale and for that purpose, m conjunction with other gentlemen, I purchased the 
establishment at New Lanark, m Scotland, and at that period there was a population 
there of fourteen hundred persons, men women and children. 

Of what desription of persons was that population composed, and what was their 
moral condition ?— A collection of the very dregs of the lowlands of Scotland, and 
a more demoralized population I never have seen. 

In what year was it that you commenced this undertaking ?— In the year 1 700 

What course did you pursue with regard to the establishment at New Lanark ?— 
Generally speaking, a system of kindness was introduced almost immediately but 
practically, arrangements were formed to withdraw as many of the great unfavorable 
circumstances as was practicable. 

What were those great unfavourable circumstances which you endeavoured to 
withdraw ?— The circumstance which appeared to me to be the most disadvantageous 
to this population was, the existence of public houses, of which there were manv in 
the village ; those were withdrawn. The next thing which appealed to me to be 
of importance, were the small petty retail shops, which, in consequence of New 

the’ind- cb out -° f -* e -™y P la ?<b were productive of greater disadvantages to 
the mdn iduals than usually happens in other places ; though in all cases I think they 
are productive of great injury to the working classes. y 

Did you substitute any thing for those public houses and retail shops?— The 
public houses and retail shops were superseded by a general store, forming a depdt 
ot a sufficient quantity of the necessaries and comforts of life: the stores were 
purchased with money and were of the best quality that could be procured ; these 
the 1C fW Wer ^ 80 l d 1 ° the P°P u j atlon ’ n °I It a loss, but at a price sufficient to cover 
the hist cost and charges ; and yet the immediate result was to enable the parties to 
sell to those peop e all kinds of articles which they requried, of the best quality 
artfcle™ 6 flve ' ani " twent > r P er cent lower than they used to pay for the inferior 

Do you not conceive that the improved wealth of the manufacturer himself would 
lead eventually to a better system of buying and selling, without any artificial inter- 
ference with the natural supply ?— I' think not. 

Was not the effect of such interference at once to deprive all those individuals of 
the means of subsistence, who till then had been the proprietors of retail shops, and 
■applied those articles ?-Most certainly; probably a dozen individuals were 
deprived of occupations, which were extremely injurious to them, inasmuch as they 
yielded to them, ultimately, no increase of capital; and by making the change we 

created 
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created a most beneficial result for fifteen hundred persons, and which eventually Robe^Omn, 
have amounted to twenty-five hundred. v ^ - 

Were there any other circumstances besides those, namely, the public houses and ^ June ^ 

retail shops, which you were induced to exclude from the popoulation of New 
Lanark ? — Those are the principal circumstances which were excluded, but there 
were many other circumstances introduced. 

Be kind enough to state what those circumstances were ?— An improved system 
of education, and means to enable them to keep themselves and their houses, and 
their neighbourhoods much cleaner ; and means by which their children could be in 
all respects much better trained than they could have been before. 

Were schools introduced originally into the establishment as forming part of the 
establishment ? — Yes j but those schools were extremely defective, and not at all 
calculated to produce the result that I required. 

Were means taken to give to the inhabitants of New Lanark the benefit of the 
improvements which have taken place in the means of preparing food, and of ven- 
tilating, lighting, and heating their apartments in general ? — There were considerable 
improvements introduced into the village ; but the improvements in question, such, 
for instance, as regard cooking, are only now in progress. 

Are there any circumstances which distinguish New Lanark from other well- 
regulated manufactories, except the exclusion of public houses and retail shops, and 
the introduction of education, and a general attention to the habits of the manufac- 
turers? — Among the unfavourable circumstances, I forgot to mention that we 
excluded law from the establishment : I should have mentioned that the common 
practice was, when the place was purchased by myself and partners, that one day in 
the week was occupied by the magistrates of Old Lanark in hearing causes, arising 
put of disputes which took place among those people : by the change that has been 
introduced, I believe not three cases of dispute have occurred within the last seven 

^ 6 Flow are the manufacturers at New Lanark paid ?— They are paid partly by day- 
wages, and partly by the amount of the work which they perform. 

Does a superior workman, a man of skill and ability at New Lanark, earn more 
than a workman of an inferior description ? — Yes ; and if the Committee will permit 
me, I will add that I think that one of the greatest disadvantages which exists in the 
establishment. . , . . 

For what reason do you conceive that to be a disadvantage? — It is productive ot 
inequality in a variety of ways, which in its consequences produces almost endless 
evils among the population ; and if the establishment were entirely my own, I would 
put it upon a system under which they should not receive that inequality of wages ; 

I should do it immediately. ... , 

Have you ever known any establishment, or have you ever heard of any establish- 
ment carried on, in which superior skill and industry did not receive increased 
reward ? Yes, I have heard of several ; there are many now existing in America. 

But you have not yourself seen any ? — I have not seen any, except the Moravians, 
in this country ; and there is in their establishments a mixed property, partly private 
and partly public : they have many of the advantages of association, and some arrange- 
ments by which individuals do partake of more advantages than others in ordinary 

But in the experiment which you have tried in Lancashire and Scotland, the 
system of equality of profits has not yet been introduced in the payment of the ma- 
nufacturers ? — It has not been yet introduced. 

Why has it not been introduced at New Lanark ? — In consequence of the arrange- 
ment at the time not being so favourable to the introduction of the system as that 
now proposed to be introduced. 

If such a system were of more advantage than the ordinary principles by which 
human industry is carried on, why would it not be introduced generally ?— I conceive, 
that as soon as there should be one fair experiment on the subject, the system would 
be generally introduced in the same way, as an improved steam-engine gets intro- 
duced to public notice : it is not yet known. 

In the proposed scheme which you have suggested, how would you apportion the 
profits with regard to women and children?— I conceive there would be no difficulty 
m apportioning the profits to those individuals. , 

Would you give them the same share of profit as you would to the men r I he 
different families would have their proportions of the profits, the women and the 
6 • M children 
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children would enjoy all the advantages that persons in their situation could expect 
x to receive, and if they left the establishment, the profits would be divided amon* 
the families. ° 

And do you see no inconvenience from thus depriving industry, skill and cha 
racter of its ordinary reward ?— Quite the reverse ; and I conceive that under this 
arrangement, the most inferior individuals would be very far superior to any of the 
same class in life that could be found in common society. 

But do you suppose there would be a perfect equality among individuals, with 
regard to their moral and cultivated abilities ? — They would have qualifications 
quite sufficient for the duties they would have to discharge. 

1 -5°, y r n0t , think that some individuals would be found to be more idle and less 
skilful than others ? I do not think that there would be a disinclination in any to 
perform that labour which they ought to perform. 

But supposing that a person was more willing to labour than another, according 
to your plan, would that person receive any more than one who was less disposed to 
labour !— Ihat individual who excelled the most in the establishment, would at all 
times have an opportunity of making a comparison of his present situation with 
that of those around him, and of seeing whether he was upon an equality, or other- 
wise, with those individuals (I mean individuals in common society) ; if lie found 
that his situation was inferior, he would quit the establishment ; and if, on the con- 
trary, he found that he obtained greater advantages, of course he would remain there 
Have you earned the instruction of the young at New Lanark to any considerable 
extent r — Yes. 

Has crime diminished at New Lanark, since your acquaintance with that place >— 
In a very extraordinary manner. 

Can you state any facts in corroboration of that which you now state ?— For the 
last seven years there have been, upon an average, two thousand two hundred 
men, women and children residing in the village, and, in addition, from two to 
three hundred persons, who come from Old Lanark daily to work in the village 
making a mixed population of two thousand five hundred; and having the imme- 
diate direction of those individuals, I can take upon myself to say, that I never had 
occasion to impnson any one of them for an hour, during the course of twenty-four 
years, or to inflict one legal punishment. J 

Having stated that you considered the population of Ireland not to be excessive, 
thC . e - n j“ r S e 5 i experiment, similar to that which you have 
sug 0 ested, the Committee would be glad to know what arc the facts which have 
led you to such an opinion ?— In passing through the country, and seeing the state 
in which the population then was, I concluded that an advance upon the part of 
government of from five to eight millions, would be abundantly sufficient to give 
employment immediately to all those who were unoccupied in Ireland, and that by 

Ae h d»™ aP ? 10 v t x e re “Sf art ofIrelan<i ' vou]d derive considerable benefit by 
the demand which would be afforded for all the materials required for those new 
operations, and by the increased demand that there would be for labour, 
whole that it would be possible to give profitable employment to the 

who e of the unoccupied poor of Ireland, and if the number were double, that it 
woidd still be practicable to find employment for them ?— I do. 

I l ou "Pi’k an , iteration of the system, as you recommend, of placino- the 
population of Ireland in an improved state, would not have a tendency to increase 

have P |X U n?°Y^ ! e T ntry T 7 colls *derably ? From all the inquiries which I 
have been enabled to make, it does not appear to me that those who are in the 
^MmfortlHe cimmaUlim of life increase the most rapidly ; I believe it will 
be found that the inhabitants of those places where the greatest misery exists 

”T- S tV “° St rapidlyi t, “T f0r °' 1 th ‘ nk the y uot increase 53 
under the new ariangements, than they would under the present state of society. ^ 
Un what grounds do you conceive that the population of Ireland might he 
minh^tT h °T m “ n ™ lence t0 th , e country, and in what time do you think that 
nofullrinn w 1 1 ? Ve - St , ated that P r °doctive employment for a double 
population might be found ; it does not signify, as it appears to me, in What time 
population doubles or trebles itself, so long as a population can produce more 
than ,t consumes, it must be a gain to the empire, and it might go Jn to a much 
greater extent with advantage. s b cn 

to c I onnZteX- ed P lan i'. a,C y°" j”? for obliging idle people to work, and 

bute their proportion to the prosperity of the establishment ?— In the com- 
mencement 
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mencement of the experiment, when the persons were in the most demoralized state, Robert Owen, 

it would become necessary to have pecuniary fines, by way of punishment, for q [ 

infringing any of the rules or regulations of the place ; those fines, for the first June * 

three or four, or five years, would amount to a comparatively large sum, but for the 
last twelve years I do not suppose that, upon an average, they would amount to 40 s. 
a year. 

Do you mean to state that that applies to the population of New Lanark— Yes. 

As this system which you have adopted at New Lanark leads very much to 
improve the morals and habits of the people who are employed there, should you 
not expect that in time it must proceed so far as to leave men without fault ? — 

X think the morals of the individuals composing the population have been improved 
in a most extraordinary manner; it is my conviction, from a long study of the 
subject, that the greater part of the faults of mankind arise from the very unfavour- 
able circumstances in which they are allowed to exist ; for instance, the peasantry 
in Ireland are surrounded by so many unfavourable circumstances, that they can 
scarcely avoid, I would rather say, they cannot avoid being what we find them ; if 
they were placed under circumstances of a more favourable and of a more moral 
tendency, I think they would derive the benefit of those advantages ; and by legis- 
lating upon that principle, by withdrawing all the unfavourable circumstances 
and "combining the most favourable, we should improve their condition beyond 
calculation. 

Allowing it to be true, that a population in a state of poverty has as many 
children born to them as takes place in a population in easy circumstances, is there 
the same chance that the one would attain to the state of manhood as the 
other ? — I have not facts before me to give a decided answer. 

Do you hot think that poverty has a tendency to thin mankind ? — I believe the 
fact to be, that the number of children in the families of working classes is equal to 
the number in the higher classes. 

In your opinion, do they bring up the same number to manhood asare brought up 
in the higher classes ? — If the poorer classes have not a sufficient quantity of food, 

I conclude that they would not. . 

Are there not instances of poverty producing famine and disease ? — Yes. 

You say that at New Lanark, by your arrangement of providing certain, articles 
at the best price and quality, you deprived some persons of the business which they 
previously carried on, but that it was no injury to them, because they were carrying 
on a losing trade, how do you account that those persons were not able to make 
a livelihood by their trade ? — Because the system was one of credit, and the parties 
were so demoralized, that they scarcely even thought of paying their debts ; it was 
the common practice, after they had got into debt as deeply as they could, to adopt, 
what is called in Scotland, a moon-light flit, and to make their escape ; upon an 
examination of the accounts of these tradespeople, I found that the debts duq to 
them were enormous, and they had no chance of procuring payment ; I made an 
offer to them, either to remove from their then situation, or to be employed in some 

parts of the establishment ; they accepted the latter. 

But if they had had some property, and carried on their business on the usual 
system, could there have been any doubt but that they would have made fair and 
reasonable profits ? — They could not bear any competition with the arrangement 
which had been adopted ; it was not likely that any individuals could withstand the 
system that had been introduced, because, first of all, there was a full capital, to 
purchase all articles with ready money ; then there was peculiar care taken that no 
inferior article should be purchased, so that no individual should be impqsed upon 
in any way, and the payment was secure by the wages being in the hands of the 
company ; therefore there was no risk, and the lowest amount of profit would be 
sufficient ; also, in consequence of there being numerous applications to the same 
place, the rent of the warehouse, or place for the depositing of the stores, was but 
small in proportion to the amount of business transacted. 

You have said that you wish to divert the superabundance of British capital to 
the purposes of the employment of the poor of Ireland ; where is that superabundance 
of British, capital to be found ? — Over every part of the British empire. 

What is the evidence which you have of that fact? — The immense revenues which 
are expended in every part of the country, the state of the stoqh exchange, thq 
anxiety which gentlemen, express to employ, their capital, and them xcadinqss,to 
embark it in foreign loans. 

561 ; “** 
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Jovis, 26 ' die Junii, 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 

Robert O-wen, Esq. called in ; and father Examined. 

,, “tafed yesterday that there was a great quantity of capital unemployed i„ 
the ® tock E * cbaI1 !5 e "I 11011 m, S ht be applied to beneficial purposes in Ireland ?I!ves 
Do you think there is any capital in the Stock Exchange absolutely unemployed ’ 

T mT SI<lel?b d eam0Unt ’ I i h '‘ Ve n0 d °“ bti towha ‘ extent I am lot ableViudge 
Vhen monied men, or other persons, furnish a loan to government or nurch£ 
exchequer bills, are they not obliged to withdraw capital from other channeb whe r ! 
it was before employed f-Either capital or revenue and of course the cap tal thS 

wh“h s i thcir ™ * K ° uid * » s 

Could a loan be furnished by the Stock Exchange, or any other parties without 

Sa!nCw% em S ym “ t 0ethe r^ “ Ea S la "<l?-I think it 53? 

Explain how ’—There is a considerable part of the capital in this country used as 
revenue, and that which is revenue may very advantageously be applied a7canital ■ 
and we know lately that very large sums have been expended in 1 loans to South 
Anienca and to Spain, and now there is an expectation of a very large sum being 
lent to France ; and it appears to me much more judicious and advantageous to 
expend those sums in Ireland rather than in foreign countries aaran tageous to 
Supposing government were to go into the market, and sell one million of excheouer 
b ‘ ' ’ 001 ^ P arcbasers of those exchequer bills withdraw tlieir money from 

of ;t wouia ^ withdra -"‘ * *«■£<■*» 

Could they obtain this million without calling upon some of thoiv PJa » 
them this million ? -Probably not: there are 

sat a-sitttstts 

drawn from revenue, and not from well-employed capital. 8 be 

imp C o“ bk° ^ " tW ° C ° UntrieS “*** the sa ™ aa F‘ a > a ‘ the same time P-It is 
emffire^ ^wiUiout SgTXV ^^ * *-** , rf *? united 



if I stated my belief as to the extent of tb v g c ,S Very iU a PP liad i 

benefit manned Un P roduetlve ca P ital ba withdrawn Jbe appliedTn^tore 

En^knd^to^e^mre^beneficrany ^ploye^iiTlrelM™— L^o^^kn^thaTcapit^ 

would 
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would be withdrawn from any occupation in this country, but I think it would be 
withdrawn from revenue. ^ 

In the villages you propose to establish in Ireland, do you mean to produce in 
them all the commodities which the inhabitants in that village are to consume ?— 

A considerable portion of them ; not all. 

There would be some commodities which it would be necessary for you to pur- 
chase elsewhere ? — Yes, in many situations ; it would depend upon the localities of 
the establishment. 

You would be obliged to purchase coal, copper, iron and stone ?— Sometimes, and 
in some situations, not in others. 

Cotton, hemp, sugar, wine, tea ? — Yes. 

In order to enable you to purchase those commodities, you would sell some of the 
commodities produced in your village ? — Certainly. 

Would you not then be liable to the variations of seasons, precisely as the producers 
on the present plan are liable ? — Not to the same extent. 

How would you guard against the uncertainty of the seasons ? — By an improved 
arrangement in the first place, by which, in seed time and harvest, a much greater 
number of individuals might be brought into the field, and also by introducing 
very generally, in most situations, the spade cultivation ; this tends very much to 
counteract the inequality of the seasons. 

Has not any man, in the present constitution of society, the full and entire benefit 
of all the exertions he makes under the deductions of the ordinary burthens of the 
state ? — It appears to me that every labourer has but a very small proportion of the 
returns which he might make ; a very small proportion indeed. 

But he has an opportunity of making the most advantageous bargain he can for 
himself, and he obtains all that his bargain will put him in possession of ?— Yes ; 
but under every kind of disadvantage. 

Suppose this individual in your village of one thousand inhabitants, is it not true 
that he will have only the thousandth part of any extraordinary exertions lie may 
make, and is it not true that he will have all the enjoyment which in his opinion 
may proceed from being idle and unemployed ? — He will have a thousandth part of 
his own exertions, and also the same proportion of the exertions of all the others j 
and when those exertions are applied under circumstances more favourable than 
any which now exist, the amount of advantages to each individual will far exceed 
those experienced at present by any individual of the same class. 

Is it not clear there will be more motives to idleness, and fewer motives to 
industry in your state of society, than in that which actually exists ? — In my opinion 
quite the reverse, to a very extraordinary extent. 

Would not the object you have in view of bettering the condition of the people, 
be more effectually secured by leaving every man at liberty to reap the full benefit 
of his own exertions, and instructing him in all those improved methods of pro- 
duction you propose to establish in your villages? — I think he would not experience 
one per cent of the real advantages that the same individual would obtain under 
the arrangements proposed. 

Although the productions should, under the two systems, be precisely the same? — 
It is impossible that the production could be any thing like the same. 

The question supposed that you instructed men, so as to enable them to produce 
the additional quantity you propose to produce by the establishment of your 
villages ? — To me that appears impracticable. 

Is it impracticable to give men that sort of information you propose to give them, 
when you have them in your village, respecting spade husbandry and other improve- 
ments? — Although I gave them the same information, if I did not give them the 
means to apply this information, they would fail to derive the benefit. 

Would there be any other advantageous circumstances, except those which 
arise from the economy in the people eating and drinking together, the general 
system of cooking and purchasing provisions by wholesale instead of retail, and 
some other of those sort of advantages ? — There would be many other. 

Mention them? — The residence of the individuals would be far superior to the 
present residences of the working classes of Great Britain or Ireland ; their 
domestic arrangements would be conducted with far less labour and much greater 
pleasure, and more economy ; they would have, from the commencement, almost 
every thing around them which could contribute to their health, to their good 
morals, and to their comfort. 
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, Might not many of those advantages be given to them although they lived senarate 
_/ m “f n 3 O' 18 ’ “ n<1 "* eXaCt 'y “ the P al 'allelogram ym propose 

not at all, to the same extent, as under the arrangement proposed. * " k 

What is the ground of security for good morals ?-The arrangements have been 
found to combine all the moral advantages which the past experience of the world 
enables us to give to society ; the exclusion first, of all those things which tend „ 

injure the heal h of the rndividua ; the exclusion of all public houses ; the excR 
sion of all retail trading ; by which a considerable amount of immorality is produced 
among he working classes. Schools are also established, in which the children of 
these villages will be trained from infancy in a system very far superior to anf 
of the prevailing modes of education ; and the arrangements of the houses and 
manufactories are so formed as to place the conduct of the people at all times before 
the eye of the community. ie 

You propose to raise from five to eight millions to employ the people in Ireland 
how many would that employ r-That would depend very much upon the particS 
occupation that would be given to those individuals ; in agriculture a muchgreatel 
number might be employed; if manufactories are introduced, not so manf but 
generally speaking it appears to me, that this loan of from five to eight millions if 
apphed to the population of Ireland in the manner which I recommended, would be 
sufficient to put that population in a state of activity that would rapidly produce a 
prosperity in Ireland, which would render it unnecessary for any other sums to be 
expended for this purpose in future, than those which Jdd arjfrom the ndustre 
of the population so set to work. J 

In supposing the exact sum of five or eight millions, yon must have in your 
contemplation a certain number of persons to whom you propose to give employment 
what is tha number ?-It is utterly impossible that any one can reply tTS 
question, unless the different manufactories or employments of the individuals were 
previously determined ; generally speaking, I consider that sum to be quite sufficient 
to give employment to all those who are now entirely unoccupied, and also to give 
full employment to those who are now only partially employed. ~ 

Upon what principle was it you came to the conclusion that from five to eio-ht 
millions was the sum required ?— From seeing the effects produced by a partial 
expenditure m different parts of Ireland ; in Clonakilty for instance ^ P 
it was without anyreference to the numbers out of employment P— Not entirelv 
Have yon formed any emulation at all, of the number of people now wanSi 
employment in Ireland ?— It is, as I have mentioned, impossible that I can state the 
number ; but I conceive the sum of eight millions to exceed the amount that would 
be required to give employment to them. oula 

What proportion of the entire population of Ireland do you conceive to be now 
unemployed r-It is a number continually varying according to the season! 

in the southern provinces, should you overrate it if you said five-sixths of the 
people are out of employment P-I should think that a large proportioif- h would 
be a very extraordinary circumstance indeed if one-sixth could mpport’thc whole 
number occupied as they now are; I never saw a people whose 'labour w^so 

Treh 1 4 ^ dlrected as tlie ‘ rs ; lf tllat "'ere the case, therefore, it would follow that 
Ireland possesses a power of production far exceeding ony thing I hove stated and 

* l^f Wa“ S - thele SUre,y ° Ught Mt to ka ™ a £0 

You propose that all the people you employ should raise food and clothing for 

“uTc^S^ f °° d Md d0tl,eS> “ d 

fo„d UPP ^ 11 5 S J ?Ur pl “ Carried int0 execl,tion > would not a large quantity of the 
food and_ clothing now produced with a view to the consumption of 'those verb 
people, become superfluous and be without a market ?— I think not for as long 

dsewh r e C re! rea ” yKantS ” “ 1“** *>«*. -tides ongt’ reL founf 

'S' er f 1S a !° rt T ° f pe ° 1>le n0W existin S in Ireland for whom food and clothing 
already produced ; as you propose to produce food and clothing for those samf 
people, will not the persons who now produce food and clothing? find themselves 

* f ° r "' hlc1 ’ can fln<l 110 market ? — If that were tile 

case, it would he the strongest argument for idleness that could be produced 

The question is, would it be so or not?-I think it would not be so I think the 
properly applied, industry of those persons placed under the new anangeihente, 

would 
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produce nil articles so much better and cheaper than they are produced at J 
' V rat that they would very soon instruct those around them in the same superior ^ 
P re L of producing those articles ; this would create a very increased market m 
lan d and Ireland and Scotland, and open to them the markets of Europe and 
America ■ because it is my intention that the inhabitants of Ireland, with their soil 
■h climate, shall be enabled to produce both their agricultural produce and manu- 
factured articles, cheaper than they are now produced either in Great Britain or 
Ireland, or any part of Europe or America. 

Tf I produce food and clothing for one thousand persons, and you take that one 
thousand persons from me, and provide food and clothing for them shoidd I have 
any means of disposing of to those same persons the food and clothing I had pro- 
vided 5 — Certainly not to the same persons. T ... 

Should I not be ill want of a market for that food and clothing ?— I think not. 
Where could I sell it ?— Wherever there was a demand for it ; among some other 
thousand in common society. . , _ _ . . 

You propose to feed those other persons ; where should I find a market tor my 
provisions?— Under the supposition that all the people of Ireland are placed under 
this arrangement, is that the question ? 

The greater portion of them 1 -Under that supposition they would of course be 
well provided with food and clothing, and education, and all the comforts of life, 
and all that human beiiigs could wish for ; in that case the surplus, beyond what 
was necessary to store up to protect them against accidents or unfavourable seasons, 
would be of no use to them, and they might dispose of it at any price to the inha- 
bitants of any other country. 

According to your propositions, the people in your villages would be very com- 
fortably provided for ; but the Committee are looking at those not m your villages, 
but those out of them, who have produced articles ; would they not be in want ol 
a market ' Those individuals would be compelled to adopt the same superior 

arrangements, upon the principle, that when a new machine is introduced into any 
manufacture, those who have the old machines must relinquish them, and adopt the 

“Supposing the clothing of those people to be furnished, in equal proportions, by 
Irish and English, if they manufacture for themselves, must not that take oil the 
demand of so much manufacture as is now furnished by the Irish or English manu- 
facturers for the consumption of these villages?— It is true, whenever: any portion 1 of 
our population shall be so placed a. to provide every thing for itself, they will not 
be dependent upon others for any thing they use ; and if arrangements can be formed 
by which every part of the population shall be equally independent, it would be very 

^Ultimately, th/committee have no doubt of the advantages that would result 
from better employment, and therefore provided all tlojie improvements weriyqadej, 
but as your plan is a plan for immediate relief, the Committee ask, whether 
its immediate effects would not be attended with those mischiefs to particular pay- 
ties ? — Quite the reverse : the expenditure of the proposed sum would create a con- 
siderable new demand for all the articles they would require for the building of then- 
new premises ; that sum would give an increased prosperity to the old scgiety .whi e 
the new was growing up, and give them an opportunity of taking adyanta e of tlpp 
new arrangement, and allow time to make good use of their old machinery (if I may 
so speak) till they could obtain new. 

Is the population of I reland, in your opinion, redundant ?— Extremely so, rofot 
the existing arrangements ; it would be very deficient under the arrangements 



1>r When you say it is redundant, do you not mean it is redundant compare^ 
to the capital to employ it? — I do not mean that it is redundant compared with the 
capital of the British empire. , 

Is it redundant compared with the capital to employ that 
that the population of Ireland is redundant, do you not mean it is redundant com 
pared widt the capital which there is in Ireland lor the purpose of employing t e 
population 5 — No ; I only mean it is redundant under the present misapplication of 
the industry of the Irish population ; because it appears to me that it is industry that 
creates capital, and that capital was produced originally by industry, and can on y 
be produced by it. Tf 
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If the live or eight millions you propose to obtain were uiven and v™. 
“Teknd™ P No in h the P e0 ? Ie ’, sh “ uld you ‘h® *ay the p g „p„la’ti„n Z Lund™ 
Lp^diLS’ beCaUSe ” that ‘ he industr y °f ‘he Population wouift 

caffitJmiTTT ° f TT® classes be one of distress in Ireland, if tll . 
capital continued the same, and the number of people were bv anv unfnre. “ 
accdent very considerably reduced ?— It appears tote, Te ’firs! “sulf tffi" 
the want of consumers; whether there would be more distress would depend un ™ 
the judicious or injudicious application of the capital. F P ° a 

uncertain. n °‘ ‘ he “' S “ Uat ‘° n be mUCh ha » ier tl,an i4 ”owis?-It is extremely 
Does not the happiness or misery of the working classes in all countries dened 

s ™s e es p, 'T tion of their numbCT to the 4w that is 

Not m all cases ; there are many very considerable exceptions to the rule. 

in Ireland “hv Pr T S0 t0 . ™ eliorate th ? condition of the labouring classes 

actual „ ’ i, y reasing the capital, and making it in a larger proportion to the 

c"S Ta male e P TT Ye “’ bu4by ‘heir i&hJL,? through £ 

that the ■ Pi or* veI T different from its present application : it is very possible 
and miser! jTj 10nS °f j?F Ital “‘o' 14 be s0 employed as to create more mischief 
to arise. y ’ from a judicious direction of this capital I expect beneficial results 

po.«™Tf‘!i!f ‘ hat S0C ‘ ety ” the eariy sta ® es of its etdstence, when it is not in 
fZrj T'L Pro r e “ ,S y are ™w contemplating, cannot possibly be in 
whence indnstrv T DOt P re ? ar . ed 4o . sa y s0 i 14 doe" not necessarily follow ; but 
of labour mT h7h° f l” y ST l . atlon arIses from its manual powers, the value 

SrTced S o ast' a H T “T S T “ P r °P» rti °" » machine^ 

present system is rJT ? , 0TOM1 T P y the mark et, manual labour, under the 

■ , y .’ uced ln value, and the working classes suffer in proportion. 

emplojmrat tolerpop^arionl 1 — Ye™cei^inIy^ C * en * ^ » a « 

wo^be y Ltes„ k ffiden, fiVe ei S ht milli ° ns ™>> d ba sufficient ?-Eight mdlions 
Under the plan proposed ?— Yes. 

afforS S OTnWmentto'th not ado P 4ed . 3 ”d the government was still desirous of 
he necessary LTT 1 population of Ireland, what proportion of capital would 

No amounlfof capita^L^coulifbe'employed 0 ^^ * r reS “ t? ~ 

arrangeLnt, iTLld e not' ta und OUld *; e .. eX P en . ded in Ireland “der the present 

tantsoftheco.mT. ‘ a , d ex,s4m g circumstances, enable the inbabi- 
prodLedffi agSd to * 4b " 8 as cheap and as good as they are now 

Jl! be f 0b T° ftI Y S government was to afford relief to Ireland, and they had the 

*a^hs s,r 

affordLLdtfrSrSnd™, ‘j 16 f™™™ 4 ,”^ 4 of Ireland, what would 
would afford a temporary regtfe &£ 

b : 
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in proportion as some parts of the country are superior in industry and comfort, 
other parts must suffer. 

Do you not know that there are particular districts in which the peasantry are v 
better circumstanced than in others ? — Yes. 

Is not that owing, in a very considerable degree, to the superior rate of wages 
they receive in those districts l — I can have no hesitation in saying that a high rate 
of labour is, generally speaking, advantageous to any population ; I hesitated to 
give a direct answer to the question, because my own experience furnishes me with 
the knowledge, that in many situations high wages have been given to certain 
individuals, and at the same time lower wages have been given to others in the 
same districts, and the families of those who received the highest wages were in 
a situation much inferior, in point of cleanliness and comfort, to that of those who 
received lower wages, in consequence of the want of education and of good habits in 
the former. 

The Committee wish to ascertain this point, whether, in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, where people receive greater wages, they are more comfortable or not ?— 

I can have no hesitation in saying that where there is regular employment, there is 
more comfort than where there is not employment. 

What would be the expense of establishing one of your villages for a thousand 
persons? — That would depend upon the local situation of the establishment ; from 
30,000 l. to 50,000 /. It would depend also upon the particular kind of manu- 
facture to be superadded to the agricultural arrangement. 

Would not your object be equally well attained, if the capital necessary for 
establishing one of those villages was furnished by individuals, as if it was furnished 
by government ? — Surely, if it could be furnished to an equal extent, and with 
equal facilities. 

If one experiment were made, and the results were such as to prove the great 
advantage and benefit of the undertaking, do you think there would be any difficulty 
in procuring even the eight millions from the private funds of the country ? I think 
not, or double the sum. 

To what cause do you attribute that you have not hitherto obtained a sum equal 
to 40 or 50,000 1 . to try an experiment which you consider so promising?— I have 
had more than 50,000 l. subscribed for some time for the purpose of putting one 
of them into action ; there were certain obstacles which it was necessary to remove 
before we could commence ; those are now removed, and I look forward to the 
commencement of one of them in Scotland in a few months ; but the reason why 
I have been less anxious to form one single community, was my knowledge of 
the state of Ireland, and a considerable part of the British empire. To show the 
result of one of these combinations will require an experiment of four or five years : 
Ireland is not in a situation to wait the result of such an experiment ; she requires 
immediate extensive relief ; and I think I have facts before roe, sufficient to 
demonstrate to all men of business, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the system 
which I recommend will afford that relief. To form arrangements which shall 
give daily, effective and productive employment to every member of the proposed 
associations, by which the children shall be well educated and taught good habits, 
and the general economy of production and consumption greatly increased, and 
through which the interest of .the capital would be regularly paid, and the capital 
itself redeemed in a few years ; this would be a much more advantageous application 
of the public funds than even to erect bridges and make canals and roads were they 
are not immediately required ; in the one instance the money is expended for an 
uncertain and distant return ; in the other, the interest would be regularly paid, 
and the capital redeemed in a short period ; and the largest amount of industry 
would be immediately and directly called into action. 

Why do you state that government would employ the people in making roads 
and bridges which are not wanted r — There has been a very strong inclination on 
the part of government to give employment to a part of the population of Ireland, 
and they have thought that the building of bridges, the forming of harbours, and 
the making of roads were the most efficient modes of expending the public money ; 
it appears to me that these works afford but temporary employment, and frequently 
do not return capital or interest to the public, or produce any important benefit to 
the district. It is well known that there are, unfortunately, too many examples in 
Ireland to prove the truth of this statement. 

What do you consider to be the effects produced upon the markets and habits of 
561. N the 
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the people, by opening a road through a mountain district where no road hitherto 

existed?— Very beneficial to some parts of the population. " 

In what way is it beneficial ?— By opening a communication between one part of 
the country and another. ^ 1 01 

Does not it enable that produce to be brought to market which, without the 

E!d?v?.i.rt C V T d ’ “Z “°! be brought t0 or with very great 

difficulty r It often happens that those communications are made to give facilities 
to parties, coming to a market from which they were before excluded, but which 
market being already fully supplied by others, the latter, under the present arrange 
ments of society, suffer in consequence of this additional competition; S 

But where it enables produce to be brought to market, which otherwise would 
not be brought, is it not an advantage to the growers of that produce?- To those 
individuals who bring it to market it is generally a benefit, but to those to whom 
this is brought in competition, it is an evil under the present arrangements ?— Do 
you not think that any measure which tends to increase the produce brought to 
market, and thereby to increase the means of consumption to the people at large is a 
measure of benefit to the people at large. p s ’ a 

Under a proper arrangement of society, every increase to produce, as long as 
there was a want in society, would be a very considerable benefit ; but when we know 
that for many years past, and particularly since the termination of the war, the 
great sufferings of Ireland and of many parts of Great Britain, have arisen from an 
excess of supply beyond the demand which the existing state of society admits of, 
it does not appear to me that, under these circumstances, much benefit can be derived 
from an increase of productions. “ 

Would not the effect of your plan be to increase production ?— It would. 

Would that increase of production be a benefit or a disadvantage ?— Under the 
new arrangements proposed, it would be a very great benefit. 

What are the circumstances that distinguish the new arrangement from the 
exiting one, that would make an increase of the production in the one case a source 
of mischief, and m the other of benefit ?— It would open the means by which iaW 
could be exchanged for labour in the most advantageous manner, because there would 
be no other limit to the extent of exchange than the amount of labour in society • now 
however, labour can be exchanged for only money ; and it is impossible that Told and 
Do von r eV ,T “ galn , be P™ 0 ™ 11 as rapidly as real wealth can be now created. 

wn!dl l ■ J' a ‘ ™ der tle ne " _ state of soclel Y tbe means of consumption 
would be increased in a greater proportion than the increased production Yes 
to a very considerable extent, for some time. ' ’ 

the H olds d vstrt C °Th iVe th “ ‘ he meanS °f consumption would be greater than under 
for th. Tri~ Th j arra ngements are devised to leave a much larger proportion 
tor the use of the producer, than the present system admits of. 1 1 

y< J U “® an there would be a different and more equal distribution of property 

ir„s d st e r;si;? stem? - A muct ^p ” 

Would it be much more equal?— Yes. 

Would it tend to almost perfect equality ?— It would not render it necessary to 
alter the situation of any of the higher ranks in society, but it would give aTeateJ 

ofBm ve°r?° S t noW P roduce: the arrangements are so formed, ?s by the aid 
of the very extensive modern scientific improvements, as to enable them fe produce 

and consume much more abundantly than they can do in the state fe which they 

and nroduci k d 5 the ! r 1 wou ' d Ila ™ a considerable addition to their own comforts! 

A?ferZ rl, SCr SUrp ! US tha " thcy d0 at b igW ranks. 

atendenCT to^ahl^” ap P llcable *° the producers of national, wealth, it has 
rn y j establlsh an equality amongst them ?— Most certainly : and I consider 
that many advantages will arise in consequence. ’’ consider 

Where would the line of distinction be drawn by you, between those individual-? 

r^f f ^Zs?L F Sl, eqUaldy W ° U ! d f St ’ th ° »‘he“latr„ftecom 

munuyr 1 host individuals now in the lowest situation in life, and who are 
burthen to society, would, by being placed under these new circumstances create 
sufficient for themse ves, and would derive many other advanta^ ?“m ZZ under 

ex istofonttT ‘ ty; tI,eyW0Uld UOt ’ h ° Wem ’ ioferfere with 2 Sequalifa 
A wk r f communities ; such inequalities might subsist as at present 

there Would tTlof 10 , undel ; s ‘ and - as far as ‘he proposed villages are concerned, 
nature* will admih P ‘ amo,3gst a11 the “habitants f-Yes ; as far » 
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What system of government would you apply to the inhabitants of the villages, 
amongst whom there was this equality ?— Parochial government, as now adopted m v 
parishes ; the members of which, however, after the first generation, would not be 
elected, but would serve according to age. 

No such principle as that to which you have adverted, has been introduced 111 
your establishment at New Lanark ? — I am training the individuals for that pur- 
pose, and have been doing so for some time past. 

But the ordinary government of New Lanark is under the control of the usual 
laws of the land ?— Most assuredly ; in the first instance in those communities, it 
is quite necessary that persons should be elected to be at the head of the different 
departments, who understand the employment in which they will be engaged ; but 
in future, the children, after having been properly trained, will be capable of taking 
their due share in the government of their community. 

What is your system of education ; is the foundation of it religion, or not ? 1 he 

foundation of the education is, I think, the most pure Christian morality that can be 
conceived ; the doctrines of the present system are regularly taught at New Lanark, 
and I think the inhabitants are now, at the present moment, the most religious 
people to be found among the manufacturing populations in England, Ireland or 
Scotland. 

By whom are they taught religion? — By the masters and mistresses in the 
schools ; by the clergymen in the neighbourhood ; and by their parents. 

Who has the principal government of them as to religion ; the minister, or the 
persons that are nominated by you ? — The population attend church more regularly 
than any manufacturing population I ever saw ; there are dissenting churches in 
the establishment, and three churches in the neighbourhood. 

Is every thing that is produced, consumed in a country ? — That depends upon 
whether it is sent out of the country or not. 

If it is sent out, something else comes in instead of it ? — There may be a great 
deal sent out, and very little brought in, which has been the case of our foreign trade. 

If by any means we find out an improved mode of production, and therefore obtain 
a greater quantity of produce with the same quantity of labour, have we not the power 
of consuming more ? — Not under the present system. 

What becomes of it?— It has been wasted to a very considerable extent m our 
foreign trade ; we have exported a very large amount of valuable labour, and received 
a very small amount of labour of less value in return. 

Supposing foreign trade was prohibited, and we consumed all the articles we 
produced, would not an arrangement that would enable us to produce more be 
a benefit to some party ? — Not to the producers, under the present arrangements. 

What would become of the surplus production ?— The lower classes would be 
placed in a state of greater slavery, and the higher classes would be injured by the 
addition to a supply which, already by its excess, too often injures them bodily and 
mentally. . 

Would the additional quantity be produced if the lower classes could not purchase 

it, and the higher classes did not wish it?— No. 

Allowing that the labouring class would suffer very much from this, would not 
the higher classes be benefitted ?— I think not ; because, after human nature xs 
supplied with a full quantity of the best food and clothing, and the usual comforts 
of life, every addition beyond what shall be found to be actually productive of benefit 
will be injurious. . 

Did you ever know a country circumstanced, as has been supposed, which did not 
consume what it produced ?— I know of no country that does not endeavour to 
dispose of its surplus produce. . 

Did you ever know a country that did not either consume itself the commodities 
it produced, or exchange them for others ? — No ; but I have known many countries 
that did produce and apply a large proportion of its labour to create that which was 
of little or no value, while the greater mass of the people were deprived of that part 

of the produce which was essentially necessary to them. 

Is there any other advantage, under the same amount of production, which would 
attend the establishment of your villages, excepting that of a better distribution of 
the actual produce among the inhabitants of the village ?— Yes ; they would have 
a superior mode of production. 

The question was, under the same amount of production would there be any other 
advantage, except the better distribution which would take place ? They would 
,«j n a consume 
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consume much more advantageously for themselves ; they would have greater com 
forts with greater economy ; their children would he better educated, and placed 
under very superior circumstances. 

Does not it appear surprising to you, that in a country where capital abounds 
where millions are easily found for the building of bridges, docks, and cutting canals’ 
and undertakings of all sorts of expensive concerns, that a capital is not readily found 
to speculate on an undertaking so very advantageous as the one you propose ?— Not 
in the least. 1 

How do you account for it, that no one is ready to engage such trifling funds in 
an experiment which you say you can demonstrate to be so very advantageous ?— 
I have mentioned that there were upwards of 50,000 1 . already subscribed, and that 
the parties are anxious the plan should be carried into execution ; but when I consider 
that this requires a combination of a considerable extent, and formed in opposition 
to the habits of the last six thousand years, I am not surprised at the difficulties that 
I have experienced ; on the contrary, I am surprised they have not been greater. 
If an individual were to say to day, I can form a machine founded on new principles* 
and which, at a less expense, will produce twenty times the result of the steam- 
engine, there would be very few individuals willing to engage their capital in such 
a scheme, without a practical demonstration ; and, in the system under consideration, 
the difficulty is of course increased in proportion to the numbers and the capita! 
required to form the combination. 

In what respects do you consider your scheme so advantageous ?— It gives at 
once a decided preference to unity and co-operation over the system of individual 
opposing interests by which, as it appears to me, all parties suffer grievously ; my 
own conviction is, that the individual system does not and cannot obtain one per 
cent of the advantages from capital that this arrangement would produce. r 

You have stated that some of your calculations, with regard to the benefit of 
employment, were founded upon the observations you made at Clonakilty, in the 
county of Cork ; what were the observations you there made ? —That by the intro- 
duction of a moderate capital in that neighbourhood, the linen trade was extended 
to what is there considered an important amount ; this gave employment to a con- 
siderable number of men and women in that district, but I consider their labour to 
be almost the next thing to being thrown away ; the women earned 2 d. the men 
7 d. or 8 d. by a very hard day’s work. The consideration for any government, is, 
by what means can labour be applied to produce the best result to the individuals 
employed, and the country at large ; a consideration heretofore scarcely attended to. 
\V e heard yesterday that the linen trade that has been introduced at Clonakilty* 
and other parts of the country, has been supported by a bounty ; therefore, though 
it affords some small return to those employed in it, it cannot be a trade profitable 
to the empire. r 

Do you conceive, under your regulations, the linen trade of Ireland would be 
supported without that bounty ?— Yes ; or it would be of no value. 

Would the production of the linen be cheaper than it now is ' Yes verv 

much so. ’ 1 

In what part of the process, in the production of the flax, or in the preparing it 
for manufacture ?— In every part of the process, from the commencement to°its 
termination. 

Would it be effected in the flax by an improved system of culture ?— Yes, to a 
considerable extent. 

By the application of scientific farming? — Yes. 

Is there any other circumstance that would tend to make the growing of flax 
cheaper than at present ?— By an improved system of cultivation, by the introduc- 
tion of the best machinery, and by combining, under one efficient system, every 
part of the process, many expenses now incurred would be saved. 

Do you not think those advantages might be attained, leaving society as at pre- 
sent constituted, by instructing the people in an improved system of agriculture 3 

Not to the same extent. 0 



1 very surperior quality. 



What will be the difference ?— We should have labour of a 
better supported, at less expense. 

Under your scheme, you state that eight hours work would be all that you would 
require for working men T'-That would be found much more than necessary, after 
the sytem should be in general practice. 



How 
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How would the people be occupied the rest of the time ?— In improving them- 
selves in various ways, and in the rational enjoyment ol human life. 

Do vou think that any scheme that would leave the great mass of the popu ation 
without employment for so large a proportion of their time, would be desirable r- 
Provided they were well educated and well placed, it wou d be a great advantage. 

Having stated you conceived a saving would be effected in the culture of flax, do 
vou conceive that any saving could be effected in the manufacture of flax into 
5 ° Yes; I think superior machinery might be introduced for spinning and 
weaving, and that the bleaching establishments might be more conveniently placed 
for the”economy of the manufacture. 

Might not those improvements take place under the existing state of society . 

Not in Ireland, at present. . - w -1 

Is there any other cause than the disturbed state of the country r-Y es ; the 
want of the skill and regular habits necessary for the cultivation of the material, 
and management of the machinery and manufacture. ........ 

By the establishment of education, do you not think that superior skill might be 
„i ven — Under the present arrangements of society I do not think there could be 
introduced a good system of education, much less the means of acquiring such habits 
as would enable them to enter into competition with the people of England. 

State the distinction between the plan of education you would suggest, and the 
system of education we might be capable of carrying into effect in society as now 
constituted ?_YVithin these villages there is a certain population intended to he 
associated as one family ; this will provide a certain number of children under dif- 
ferent ages : I find it is necessary there should be a certain number of a siradar ag 
associated together, to educate children in the best way ; it is also necessapf they 
should be excluded from the society of those who are ignorant, and have inferior and 
bad habits: by any of the arrangements in society at present, I do not see that 
these objects can be attained. It is also necessary to hare a much more en urged 
and convenient establishment for the education of children, to do justice to them , 
and I am prepared to say, that under the improved plan proposed, children may 
be better educated for 2l, a-year each, than any children are now at 100Z a year. 
Such will bo one of the benefits that will arise ; and this is not tlieoiy, but I am 
prepared to show, that children are actually educated at present for 2 l. a year, and 
better educated than many children whose education has cost their parents too l. 

* y Do’you not conceive that an establishment like that you have described, might 
be formed in any great city, at the present moment ?—Not with advantage, for 
the children would be injured by all the bad habits ot that great city, and by evi 

exampi^ ^ ^ ^ examples they may observe, on returning to their own 
families? — They certainly would be injured in this way. In the establishment 
I have just referred to, the children do return three times a day to their parents, 
and are with them at night ; but if those children were less exposed to the influence 
of the inferior habits of their parents, we should make a greater progress ‘ h ™ 
present ; but still there has been the progress made w hich I have stated, and it has 
been possible to improve the habits of the parents so much that ‘he character ot 
the children is not deteriorated in the same degree m which it would be, f they 
mixed with those of the working classes, whose habits had not been improved. 

At New Lanark, do you conceive, the total abstraction of the children from their 
parents would give your system greater efficiency ?-In the first g™™t 10 n there 
would he a decided advantage in separating them, with regard to tile children 
themselves but as It would tend to diminish the natural affections between parent 
md child, that system has not been adopted, nor is it recommended It is intended 
that the children shall associate more with their parents under the new arrange- 

m ?n S th^e^ablishment^fpr^^ucation at New Lanark, are any means taken to 

‘"state what m“ans a are ?— All the* children born and educated at New Lanark 

have employment found them as soon as they attain the age of ten , they are not 

Xed to work; if their parents prefer keeping them m the school till twelve or 

fourteen they may do so, they are not allowed to he employed till ten, but at that 
period they are employed wherever they like ; and, m consequence of these children 
being trained in a superior manner, they make better workmen. ^ 
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rro t:t^ y t!;L;:r_ h ^ er w3ges - md ^ b e ing 

Is it felt as a reward for the superiority of their acquirements ?— They him 

rutL“:ilut Kard: ***«*3v individual^; 

Have you reason to believe that this additional comfort the result of tt, ■ 
supenor skdl and acquirements, operates as an excitement to the children so ed„' r 

These children^seern to 6 w‘° n em Pl°y ment op their intellectual faculties Cl 
-tnese children seem to have a pleasure m making the greatest nossihle m,™,. ■ 

every part of their education ; and in aU that is daced before tC LIT l® 
S^ t know r 2h” d to have anj 

tit er il S conleSd and the ^ F°g re “ 

la the new state of society to which you advert, there would 1 be no additional 

taMM’T" S " Peri0r WS SkM ^ be ? ~ Neither he 

Upon what authority do you ground your opinion, that the children of the lower 
orders are not educated at less than 2 1. per head r — I must have been misundeiitood 
t'r/pS t s°um Ve “ d - thSt th ° ChMre " 0f ‘ he ori" werelrid 

cation ZtT* ZZ * 

child™” iS‘jrjs JsZtZzl f rt ygm *° the 

to ta'af fr0m e ? pendm f, that sum > ™der an improved arrangement, I was'mducS 

as cotton spinners, could expend so productively as this additionaTTf in die 
could not otoin for r lo”’ etewTere™’ * ^ giV “ thc “ ■*"*«» 

situation 7 arC &r the substantial purposes of life, in any 

r W 6 Zu T 5? educa . tion of children in the national schools in this country ?_ 

Bri?^7nftSSr, mte T St ’ thei>rogr f S of education in the LZ 7a„d 

ts 23 iis MJsrSMa *3 

a ranshimbleTffeZ 11 ' 7"" P ™ ciples and notions of education, we find 
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farming a conception of what I meant by the terms I should use, but if I brought 
the whole of those children into this room, and showed them the pen and ink, 
they would all have a clear and distinct idea of both. 

Supposing two boys to be called upon to explain that pen and ink, and one an- 
swered more readily than the other, do you not find a difference of feeling in him ?— 

I readily admit there are no two human beings alike. 

Is there any emulation ? — No individual emulation is encouraged. 

Therefore you mean to say, that the effect produced upon their minds is precisely 
the same, whether they do well or ill ? — I do not state that the same effect is pro- 
duced upon the minds of those individuals ; but, in consequence of the manner m 
which they are trained and educated, they have a constant desire to make as rapid 
a progress as their constitutions will admit. 

Therefore do not you suppose, if A. makes a more rapid progress than 13., he 
rejoices at it ? — He would naturally derive gratification from his own progress. 

Sir John Newport, Bart, a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

ARE you acquainted with the establishment of any school for the purposes of Sir J. Newport, 

education and industry in the county of Wexford?— I am ; there is a school v 

established at Banno, in the county of Wexford, to instruct children in an improved ^ 

system of agriculture, and training them for the purposes of becoming stewards of 
farms, and introducing into the different parts of the country an improved system 
of agriculture. The plan was formed by Mr. Hickey, a protestant clergyman 111 that 
partT of the country, under the auspices of a Mr. Boyce ; the co-operation of the 
Roman Catholic clergyman was very readily obtained, which was conceived the first 
obstacle ; however, both of them have most readily concurred, and the superin- 
tendence of the school is principally under the direction of Mr. Hickey. The boys 
are taken at an age not less than twelve *, I think they are apprenticed to Mr. Hickey 
for those purposes for five years. A certain sum is paid by the parents, or the person 
who sends them there, for each boy ; it has been now raised to 1 5 ; it was originally 
10/. : they are sent there with two suits of clothes, one a working dress, and the 
other for Sunday’s wear ; and having been so supplied with two suits of clothes, ana 
10/. at first, now 15/., they are maintained and clothed, and kept perfectly well 
during the whole of the five years. The establishment has now gone on for two or 
three years ; and I can take upon myself to say, that having sent one boy there at 
the age of thirteen years, after having been there ten months, when I was m Ireland 
last, the boy came home to see his parents, and I never saw so striking an alteration : 
the boy himself told me he felt himself a completely different being ; that he had 
acquired habits of knowledge, and consciousness of comfort and satisfaction as to 
himself, that he never possessed before ; and he was quite satisfied that the conti- 
nuance of his education there would put him in a situation to be comfortable and 
happy during the rest of his life. It was remarkable to hear him give that testimony, 
and see it confirmed by his appearance ; he was a boy about fourteen years old. 

I am quite satisfied, from that and the constant testimony I have received from 
others, that the benefit likely to be derived from it will be very great indeed. Boys 
have been sent from different parts of Ireland, and a person has been brought from 
Scotland, skilled in the improved system of agriculture, who is the servant, in fact, 
of this clergyman, and instructs these boys ; they are instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and employed in the labours of the field and gardening; they are 
taught all these things, and their moral habits are strictly attended to. lhere is no 
interference with their religious persuasions, and the clergy agree as to the mode of 
training them ; there is no attempt at proselyting them, and I augur the most bene- 
ficial consequences from these results. I am sure that an establishment or two of 
that nature in each county, if gentlemen can be found who will devote themselves 
with that unwearied attention these gentlemen have done, and if some of the landed 
gentlemen will follow the example that Mr. Boyce has set, I am quite sure they will 
be productive of the most beneficial effects ; and I am the more satisfied of this, 
because agricultural as a large part of Ireland is, one of the best modes of education 
that can be employed will be, the training them to a knowledge of every thing con- 
nected with agriculture, and in that way making them useful to the community. 

Do you think it is within the reach of the majority of the Irish farmers to pay 
that 15/.?— I do ; I have no doubt of it : there are twenty-four boys there now. 

I will only add, that to my certain knowledge, in the districts I am peculiarly con- 
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S " J -£r H ' " eC ‘ ed 'X th ’ ’ k T thi “, 0f ‘?‘ e their “ h>ve been considerably diminished 
■ because the P™ e of ^"cultural produce has been reduced ; but nothin- f£S 
was more common in the districts I am connected with than for the farmers to-iv 
250/. or 300I. with their daughters. mrmeis to give 

Is this school you have mentioned a solitary instance, or are you aware of anv 
others of a similar kind ? — I know of no other. 3 0 any 

“v conceive . tba ‘ the . res " 1 ‘, of similar establishments will be greatlv 
“f™m^. gre,lmdeed: lt,SOnIy * “*» ‘ ba goof offS 

Do you conceive that the ordinary system of school instruction in Ireland with 
out introducing any instruction in the habits of industry, is or is not a defect ™ 
system which fails in its object ?— Very defective indeed. I believe myself unless 
you can accompany the general instruction you give the children with the 
duction of that kind of useful knowledge adap'tedlo their are”e™ 

defective indeed. I do not consider the education perfect J J 

Would there be any serious difficulty in connecting this instruction in industrv 
with instruction in letters ?— None whatever. ir y 

Did you find what line of usefulness that boy had been brought up to ?— The bov 
appeared to me to have a strong feeling and sense, that he might derive verv 
considerable additional improvement to any that he had been before taught ■ for he 
brought home with him drawings, which he had got from the Scotch instructor of 
improved implements of agriculture, which he had copied out, and showed me with 
very great pride and satisfaction ; he told me he was satisfied of the defective mode 
they had pursued, and what could be done by this improved mode : that showed 
me he esfma ed those improvements. This boy was by no means a boy whom 
I should have looked upon as of a superior disposition or superior acquirements to 
the common class of the community; but I have before said, and I agl reS that 

him tnT 7h T h "? te ” m ° nths bef ° re ' and tben saw b ™. wodd have Diow„ 
him to be the same boy ; I am quite satisfied, that not looking at his features but 
only conversing with him, he would not have known him as the same bov. ’ 

Had he been instructed in gardening or ploughing ? — Gardening • wIipd 
get older they go out to plough ; and in^he Ltemenf I hav g venln The Com' 
niittee wdl find the manner in which they are employed • if 

tran^tS keyt ° * ^ ^th of Ireland, and it is published 

You have said that they commenced their education at the age of twelve '—No 
they make a rule not to take any child under twelve, but they do not exclude boys 
lr femto" ^ ‘ th0y thCm aS aS *“•«“ » do “ot “ake a y y S 
They do not take them under twelve ? — No 

Do you not think that this system might follow previous education under the 
system of the national schools?— No doubt ; I would onlv add that tlj-o 6 n 

mak Pr th' end h d l hat tbe age - ° f tWelre Was a d°pted, was this, that it was intended to 
make the school as economical as it could be, and therefore thev did nit tJl» 1!^ 
young chddren, because, if they did, their labour would not lu/productive • there 

a -s: but 1 ™ 

when 
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when the agricultural demand for labour comes in aid, so that these men get a price g if j j? ewpart) 
for their labour greater than in any other place. Two-thirds or four-fifths of the Bart. 

bacon of Ireland is made up in the district of Waterford and Clonmell, or comes v_ ^ 

down to Waterford ; under those circumstances, that population, of course, has (26 June.) 
a much greater demand for it’s labour. In the county of Kilkenny, within a cer- 
tain distance of Waterford, there is a great demand for labour, because there is an 
increase of tillage and a ready demand for the produce, that is, at whatever price 
the demand of the day will furnish. In the month of October I was in part of the 
county of Cork and Tipperary, there I found the demand for labour very small ; 
the people, in a considerable degree, were unemployed, and they consisted, in a very 
great measure, of persons formerly employed by the gentlemen in that district, when 
they kept up their establishments in the way they do not now ; they gave employ- 
ment to a great number of people who are now out of employment, and they in- 
crease the number calling for agricultural employment ; they were employed in the 
gardens and domains of the gentry. A considerable portion of the disturbance 
that has arisen, has been from a diminished demand for product having caused the 
middle-men, who held a good deal of property, to be ejected from their fanns and 
thrown entirely on the community ; they are exactly that description of people, 
who having been accustomed to the advantages of life in a considerable degree, are 
divested of every thing like the means of enjoying life in the way they did before ; 
these are desperate fortunes, and I do believe, myself, that a very considerable 
number of those who took the lead in the disturbances in the neighbourhood of 
that country, are of that very description of people who are ripe for any thing, 
from being reduced from affluence to beggary. I will instance a case which I know 
to be a fact : I was walking with a relation on the road in that county, discoursing 
on this very subject, and mentioning my apprehensions from those people becoming 
leaders ; while I was conversing, he checked me ; a person passed us shabbily 
dressed, yet having more of the appearance of a gentleman than the ordinary rank 
of society ; and after he had passed us, my companion said, “ there is a man of the 
description you have been mentioning ; within three years that man was in posses- 
sion of 400 /. a year, very well secured on the landed property he held on lease : 
he is divested of every thing now, and he is not worth 1 s . ; lie has two sons who 
have been educated in this way hitherto, living well and riding good horses, being 
in the better rank of society ; they are now beggars, and that man and his two sons, 
in case of any disturbance, will be leaders in the district ; they are all- of high spirit, 
very desperate in point of character and fortunes, and very likely to take the lead 
in disturbances of this nature.” I mention this to show the probable means by 
which those disturbances have got to the height they have, otherwise I could not 
account for that district being in the state it now is, because it is better inhabited 
by the resident gentry than any other I know ; I know of no other where the num- 
ber is so great as it is there, but there is in the vicinity a considerable quantity of 
absentee property, in consequence of the circumstances I have stated. 

Then are the Committee to understand, that in the neighbourhood of Waterford 
where there has been employment for the people, there tranquillity has prevailed ; 
and in parts of Cork where there is less employment, there disturbances have arisen? 

— Precisely so ; there has been no shade of disturbance in Waterford any where, 
and I attribute it to that very point I have mentioned. 

And as a general proposition, do you connect disturbance in Ireland with the want 
of employment ? — Very considerably. 

Do you not know, that the yeomen of England are in many countries equally 
distressed with the middle-men you have described in Ireland ? — I do not doubt 
it in the least, but I am not able to speak so much to England from my own 
knowledge. 

Have not those resident gentry suffered very greatly in their means also ?— Very 
greatly indeed. 

Have you any doubt that the resident gentlemen and landlords in Ireland have 
suffered in a great degree, as well as the individuals you have mentioned?— I have 
no doubt of it, and that is one of the causes of the people being unemployed ; they 
have been obliged to dismiss from their employment a number of persons who used 
to be occupied upon their estates. 

To what cause do you attribute this general impoverishment of the high and low 
classes ? — The diminished value of the produce of the country, which has disabled 
the people from pay ing the rents they did pay. I believe in that part -of the county 
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Sir J. Newport, of Cork, the land was let at much higher rates, proportionably, than it was in the 
Bart • district about Waterford, notwithstanding the advantages of export, and the manner 
“ ' in which produce could be brought to market, were much greater in the vicinity of 

\ June ') Waterford than the county of Kilkenny, because it was much nearer to the market ; 

yet the land in the county of Cork was let higher, the consequence was, that the 
moment the price failed the peasants were disabled from paying their rents. 

Does the fall in the produce of the countiy appear a sufficient cause for the pre- 
sent distress existing in Ireland ?— Certainly not : the fall in the produce I look 
upon as a very prominent cause, but not the only cause. I believe a great many 
causes indeed have conspired to it. I believe, myself, that the fall in the price 
of produce has not only been in itself the reason why the rents have not been paid, 
but that in many instances, where the rents could have been paid, and moderate 
rents have been demanded, it lias been made a pretext for withholding the rents*, 
even in cases where lands were let at a very moderate tenure. As to myself I know 
that the people I have had the greatest reason to complain of, have been the people 
who have been let at the lowest rate. Some people, who have had their ground 
almost for nothing, have been the most deficient in the payment of their rents. 

Do the means of employing the people depend upon the price of the produce, or 
the quantity of it ? — i'o that I should answer, if it is spoken of with reference to 
what I have just now said, when I spoke of the means of employing the people, 
that I spoke of the abstraction of the means of employing labourers, from the 
absence of those gentlemen who did reside there, and not with a view to labour, 
but their own gratification and indulgence — I mean, the employment of the capital 
of a gentleman for his own advantages and comforts. The fact is, that it was the 
habit of the gentlemen of Ireland, to keep a much larger quantity of land in their 
hands than has been generally the case in this countiy : under these circumstances, 
they kept in employment a much larger number of people dependent upon them, 
who were not in the ordinary course of occupation for productive labour, but to keep 
up the ornamental appearance of the domains. It is in that respect that the increase 
of assessed taxes in Ireland has borne so heavily upon the community at large, be- 
cause, before the Union, no such thing existed ; the consequence was, that the habit 
was, to keep as many people about them as they could. 

Has the general failure of the banks, in addition to the failure of the produce, 
tended to prevent employment? — Yes, temporarily, very considerably. I believe, 
myself, it has been temporarily a very great drawback, and worked a very great 
injury ; but I do not know that ultimately it may be injurious. A vast deal of pro- 
perty w r as lost, but a considerable deal of it had been embarked in speculations of a 
very idle nature, which had been facilitated by the very easy credit they obtained 
at these banks. I believe the demand is now' supplied by the issue of Bank of Ire- 
land paper, which is not obtained so easily. 

When you spoke of the distress of the country, as produced by those causes you 
have alluded to, do you not conceive there has been a reciprocal effect, and that the 
disorders of the country that have grown out of the distress have contributed to 
aggravate it extremely ?— Certainly ; there is not a doubt of it. I believe, myself, 
that the disorder has produced this additional bad effect, that it has created a great 
indisposition in those people who have the means of embarking in useful undertak- 
ings, to engage in them at all, because they have looked upon the convulsion as of 
that nature, that it might throw them into the same situation in which they were 
in i 798 ; and therefore, there is a kind of husbanding the means they have, and 
bringing it within their grasp, to convert it into the means of subsistence. I believe, 
in that respect it is injurious, because it paralyses the exertions of the country. 

Can you form any idea of the deficiency in respect of the rent in Ireland? — 
I have no idea ; I cannot give any thing like an adequate idea to the Committee : 
I believe it is very different in different places. 

Have you any doubt that in some places no rent has been received at all ? — No 
doubt of it, and in other places the rent has been very tolerably received ; I beg 
clearly to be understood that the establishments, like that at Bannow, to which 
I have adverted, are of a nature that though they might and ought to receive assistance 
from government, can never be made with any degree of advantage, but on the 
contrary with injury, if they were considered actual establishments of government. 

They must be the work of individuals? — Yes, to be beneficial. 

\ou do not exclude, in the answer you have now given, any assistance derived 
from government r — No, but I deprecate excessively considering them as govern- 
U " . ment 
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R. S. Tigke, 



rnent establishments, or under government influence ; they must be the work of Sir J. Newport, 

individuals and controled by individuals, though they would derive very great ^ a ’ ■ 

advantage by receiving additional assistance from government, commensurate with j 

the exertions of the individuals, but the control ought to rest with the individuals 
contributing. 

Robert Sterne Tighe, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you acquainted with the present state of any parts of Ireland?— I conceive 
I am very well acquainted with the state of the counties of Westmeath and Meath. 

Can you inform the Committee whether, comparing those counties with the 
counties of the south and west, the condition of the people maybe taken as generally 
better than the situation of the peasantry in Munster and Connaught I should 
suppose that the situation of the peasantry in Meath and Westmeath, particularly 
Westmeath, is better than what I have observed or heard of the state of the peasantry 
in Munster and Connaught. 

What is the state of the peasantry in those parts of Ireland you are acquainted 
with, with reference to employment ? — I believe the documents that were laid 
before the Irish Committee in the last year have been submitted to this Committee. 

I have sent over accurate lists of the persons out of employment in my parish, taken 
with the greatest care and attention, signed by the protestant and catholic clergy- 
man, and a respectable farmer in that neighbourhood ; and there were at that 
period two hundred and sixty odd individuals, having families to the amount of 
near one thousand four hundred individuals, who had not been able to earn three 
months provisions for themselves and their families during the preceding year, and 
then out of employment. 

What is the entire population of that district ?— The population, under the return 
made some years ago, in which I took an active part, w'as about five thousand souls, 

I believe : under the late return, I understand, the population was found to exceed 
that by a hundred or two ; and I should conceive one-fourth of the working popu- 
lation of the county of Westmeath had for the last five years been destitute of 
employment. 

At the time that that return was made there was much general distress prevailing 
in that part of the country? — Nothing in comparison of the distress which prevailed 
in the south and western parts of Ireland ; it was much greater in Munster and 
Connaught ; but it was very great. There was no famine in Westmeath. 

Had there been any failure of the potatoe crop? — No. 

So that you conceive the return you made may be taken as the average return for 
the last four or five years? — I have had a similar return made in 181 7, .when there 
was great distress, and the return last year exceeded it by about thirty or forty 
individuals. I might just observe that I have been a witness to three periods of 
nearly famine and great distress in Ireland; one immediately after the. Union in 
1804, and another in i 8 i 7 > and the other last year. During the two first I was 
present upon my estate, and I took a part to enable me to form a judgment of the 
causes ; and it appears to me to be a very decisive fact, that in proportion as the dis- 
tress has increased, provisions have been cheaper : in the first ol the periods, the 
oatmeal, the food of the Irish most during the summer months, was at 24s. the 
hundred, potatoes 12 d. and 14c?. a stone; during the second period, oatmeal was 
26 s. a hundred, potatoes about Sd. or 10 d. a stone ; during the last year, oatmeal 
was 85. a hundred, and potatoes were at 2 {d. or $d. a stone ; and at each succes- 
sive period it has been found more difficult to afford relief when the provision was 
cheap than dear ; which showed it is deficiency of employment that produces the 
difficulty of alfording employment, rather than the high price of provisions : m fact, 
they were in greater distress, because means could not be afforded to relieve them at 
the latter period than the former. . 

What is the average price of potatoes and oatmeal ? — The average price or oat- 
meal, which may be considered satisfactory to the buyer and seller, is about 15 s* 
a hundred, or from 13 s. to 165. or 175. a hundred. 

You do not mean it sells for that now ? — I speak of the period when I was in 
Ireland ; 1 have been absent for the last four years, and I know provisions have been 
extremely low ; but I know also that the distress of the people has increased rather 
than diminished. As to potatoes, I think the average price may be taken at 4 d. or 
5 d. per stone. 
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Did you not state, that in 1822, when there was great distress, the price of 
potatoes was from 2 id. to 3 d. ?— Yes, in that part of the country, and when the 
distress was so great in the southern parts of Ireland. 

In ordinary times do you mean to represent the price of potatoes as being from 
4 d - t0 5 *?— I should suppose from 5 A to 6 d. a stone people paid, when oatmeal 
was at 145. or 15*'. a hundred. 

Of what market are you speaking ?— The market of Rathboyne, the Old Castle 
and Kells, and round the borders of Meath and Westmeath. 

Are potatoes more liable to accident from seasons than wheat or oats ?— I should 
suppose they were ; but I am not competent to give an opinion upon that 

Of what extent of district do you speak ?— Of a district of eight or ten miles round 
my own house. 

Is the population in that district in the habit of resorting to markets for their 
supply?— Yes, for their summer supply ; for the oatmeal the peasantry resort to 
the markets, or to the neighbouring farmers, who would take their meal to market 
it they did not find the people of the neighbourhood come to buy it. 

At what period of the year does the peasant go to market, or the neighbouring 
fanner ?— About the month of June they begin ; the potatoe crop is then very nearly 
exhausted, and they have recourse to the oatmeal : the periods in which they have 
the greatest pressure, and stand in the greatest need of assistance are, the summer 
months of June, July, August and September, before the potatoe crop comes in 
again. 1 

In general, does not the peasant in that neighbourhood till the ground which 
be holds for Ins own support and that of his family?— Yes. 

The peasant does not buy potatoes? — No, he does not ; they do not go to market 
for their potatoes. 

They depend on their garden ? — Yes, they do generally. 

You Say one-fourth of the population was out of employment in three or four 
successive years how were they supported during those periods?— I conceive they 
have been out of employment from the poverty of those who may be called the rich - 
I concave the great portion of the misery that the labouring population hawi 
endured for the last five or six years, has been owing to the inability of their for- 
mer employers to give them employment; I expended in twelve years upwards of 
1 0,000 1 . in labour in my neighbourhood, which I gave them in consequence of not 
receiving my rents. 1 

By what means were those people supported during the time they were out of 
employ .' The number of people supported in Ireland by charity to the poor is 
quite inconceivable ; they must be supported either by charity or by pillage and 
plunder, winch has led to the excesses and outrages which subsist at present in 
Ireland ; whicn no man with eyes to see or ears to hear could have avoided seeing was 
impending for want of employment, and to that want of employment I attribute 
every thing that now affects and disgraces that country. 

Is the want of employment much greater now than it was ? — Yes, infinitely. 

To what cause do you attribute that ?— To the cause that lessened my own means ■ 
I had seventy labourers upon my books, having families to the amount of three or 
four hundred individuals, who might come to work every day in the year ; from the 
change of times, I do not say what that is owing to, I became unable to do that ; and 
1 know that lias been the case with others ; because in 1817 I was enabled to form 
a plan in my parish by the co-operation of several proprietors, some absent and some 
present who joined in setting on foot works that gave employment during the summer 

Id el, 71 f ° Ur h , Uadred laWerS ; 1 made a “"H" application and 

used every effort tn my power last year to obtain a similar co-operation, and I could 
not obtain it ; I found that those gentlemen who had contributed before were unable 
* am convl “ ed that the labouring population, on large estates, know 

and feel that the poverty of their landlords has been the cause of thlr own distress. 

Did that arise from the fall in the price of agricultural produce ?— Indisputablv - 

iol frern 6 t r pe 7 ° f Wl0r r d ‘ ^ ^ the '™ k » f " ha ‘ » oUtedTS 
tion from a state of war to a state of peace, what has led to that I know not ■ and 

^V U % gr u ,t .; mpr, 5 vide « e in ,,0 ‘ ha ™8 f^seen it and guarded 
a B amst it , if we weie to be the only sufferers we ought to bear it, but the labour- 
mg population of the country are starving principally from that cause, and 1 have 
no hesitation ,n saying, for the last live or six years we have seen Ireland under the 

alternative 
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alternative of finding employment for its people, or diminishing its population by R 
the wallows, or the sword, or transportation. . - , > — 

From the observations you have made, do you conceive there is a strong anxiety 
on the part of the people themselves to work ?— Decidedly strong ; I never re- 
marked any feeling among any people more strong than the desire of the Irish 
labourer to get employment for himself and family, particularly during the wintei 
season ; and it is during that season, when the ordinary pursuits of agriculture are 
very inadequate and trifling, that the labour given by gentlemen becomes of great 

jm ?n thedisturbances that have taken place in your know-ledge, have they taken 
nlace at a time when employment was most deficient ? I have no hesitation in. 
attributing all the excesses of the population of Ireland, generally speaking, to 
distress. It was my fate to assist upon the bench, to bring to trial and conviction 
and execution, a gang of persons similar, exactly, to those m operation in the 
south of Ireland ; I heard, when the judge, Lord Norbury, was passing sentence 
upon them, one of them said, “ we went eight miles, where we heard there was 
employment given,” which was the parish where I lived, “ and if we could have 
wot that, we would not have been here this day and I believe it. 

° Is this disposition manifested by their wish to be employed, even at very reduced 
wages indeed ?— At any wages, I am perfectly convinced, if I was in Ireland, or 
any gentleman resident there at this period, I could get work done ; and I know 
they have worked at very low wages ; for the sum of money given by me to the 
London Committee was expended in labour ; it was then at an infinitely lowei 
rate than at any former period ; those men were employed at 8 d. per day. 

What is the usual price of labour ?— The price of labour varies in the same dis- 
tricts, some more and some less-, I gave is. in the summer, and lod. m the 
border; I conceive that 10 d. the year round, or gfcc?. might be taken as the 

Is that 10 d. or q \<L a money remuneration for labour, or an allowance in 
account, either for rent or articles supplied ? — It is calculated in some cases ; it is 
a money remuneration entirely for labour, if the labourers do not reside upon your 
..round and pay you rent ; but in other cases, as a matter of convenience to both 
parties, a certain portion is retained for their rent, and for the grass of their cow, 
and whatever surplus comes to them is paid in money ; I directed my steward 
always to settle with them in money, not to consider them as tenants, and call upon 
them for the rent at the rent-day, but in many instances they did not wish it. 

Do you conceive the system of the payment of wages by allowance, in account, 
is as advantageous to the person employed and the person employing, as a money 
remuneration? — I think it is, in a great degree ; at this moment it is m a very 
great degree founded upon the necessity of the case. 

Do you think it is equally advantageous ? — I would wish to see Ireland in a situ- 
ation to get, what I do not think it is possible to get, a circulating medium to that 
extent. I think many labourers would remain unemployed entirely, if they did 
not take it out in potatoes or oatmeal. _ ...... 

Do you think the labour given as payment in account is as willingly given, as 
when labour is given for money ?-Speaking from my own observation, I think, 
those who paid me the rent of their houses and gardens, worked as much to my 
satisfaction as any other labourers. , , , .. „ , , , . 

Have you ever employed labourers in task-work ?— Yes, whenever it could be 
done ; they are very desirous of it. ... 

Is not that disadvantageous to both ? — I think it is. 

Rut it is a system of convenience? — Yes, and it is a system of all new countries; 

Have you had any opportunities of judging of the system of charitable loans, m 
Ireland?— I have had. I took an active part in the establishment of a charitable 
loan, in a village near me ; the report of it may be seen in the early volume of the 
Reports of the Committee for bettering the Condition of the Poor in Ireland. 

What was the result of your observation, in regard to that system. It was most 
satisfactory : I have no doubt of the benefit of it, and I had the very high gratifi- 
cation of perceiving the honesty and punctuality with which the money was repaid ; 
but it requires a great deal of detail, which a person, not always resident, cannot pay. 

Do you conceive there is a double advantage in that system, the one as supp ymg 
capital, the other, as inducing habits of punctuality ’-Indisputably I think there 
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fi. S Tight, is every advantage in it. I appropriated the interest of that particular loan, after 

~ q ' , certain deductions, to form a fund for small pensions, for the widows of labourers 

resident upon the estate, and I found a very great anxiety and desire upon that 
account ; in short, I hove a very high opinion of the peasantry of the country i„ 
every respect ; I think they might be made any thing of. 

Do you think any system of gratuitous relief would be productive of benefit in 
Ireland, if generally acted upon ? — I should think it would not ; I should depre 
cate every thing not combined with labour and exertions of their own ; I think 
measures should be devised, by combining the labour of the individuals with the 
benefit of society, which might secure the labourers of Ireland from much of the 
distress that now exists. 

Can you suggest any measures which you think likely to produce those conse- 
quences?— I conceive that the basis of every thing that is done for Ireland, as well 
as the foundation of all that is bad in Ireland, is the want of capital. That the basis 
of any measure must be to make pecuniary assistance go hand in hand with anv 
thing attempted. Under that view, I think friendly societies, under certain regu- 
lations and with certain advantages, might be adopted with very good and bene- 
ficial effects for the benefit of the peasantry of Ireland, and general good of the 
country; but to detail any particular plan, must grow out of circumstances. 

Do you conceive that additional capital might be advantageously invested at the 
present moment in Ireland ? — I have no doubt of it. I mentioned, that the gen- 
tlemen in my district had associated to employ labourers, in July, August and Sep- 
tember 1817, and I am satisfied it answered very well ; they were employed in 
sinking rivers that divided particular estates, and was productive of benefit. 

Are there any circumstances in Ireland that prevent the natural extension of 
capital to that country, if it could be employed to advantage ?— While I witness a 
most unbounded disposition of kindness towards Ireland, I witness a very general 
indisposition to send capital over there. b 

Have you formed any notion on the subject of the disinclination of the English 
capitalists to send it over there, if it could be invested with advantage to themselves? 
—I see no reason for it ; I speak as an Irishman ; I think money is recovered as easily 
m Ireland as m this country, under particular circumstances ; and I think it might 
be invested with very great advantage in Ireland, in various ways, but that depeSds 
upon the feelings of those who are to lend. ‘ r 

Do you consider the disturbed state of Ireland to operate as a bar against the in- 
vestment of capital there?- -Yes, a very natural and legitimate bar, I think. 

Having stated that you conceived there are no greater difficulties in Ireland as 
to the recovery of debts than there exist in this country, you are aware of the mode 
of executing the civil process by the sheriff’s there ? — I am aware of the mode by 
which the debts that affect the greater part of the population of Ireland are recovered 
before the assistant barrister. A few years ago, a magistrate could order payment 
of any debt that was consigned into a note of' hand, to a certain extent • that was 
taken away from the ordinary magistrates of the country, and vested in the assistant 
barrister s court, to a limited extent ; they are liable to be proved. 

Those debts that are recovered by civil bill before the assistant barrister are 
generally speaking, small debts ? — Yes. 

Are you aware whether, in the recovery of those debts, the usual means are not 

taken, of granting specialties by the sheriffs to the parties entitled to recover ? In 

every part of the country the money, to the amount of which the assistant barrister 
could decree, was easily recovered. 

Is it recovered by the sheriff in person, or does he grant a specialty to another 
person ?— He grants the specialty. 3 

In the event of larger debts which are endeavoured to be recovered after judgment 
in the superior courts, are you aware whether specialties are granted with equal 
facilities .—I believe not ; but I am not aware of the detail. I should say, upon my 
recollection, that I do not know any thing in which there has been so great improve- 
ment as in the facility of recovering debts, I mean debts of a larger description, 
that affect the gentry of the country ; there is a facility in recovering debts of that 
description that did not exist at former periods. 

Are you able to state to the Committee whether specialties are granted in like 
manner as to the gentry of the country as to the persons who owe small debts ’—I 
neyer heard of it. 

By 
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By specialty is meant a writ granted by the sheriff to any person to make the 
-inf ion — I do not know that that exists in my part of the country. 

P Have you any doubt that the duty of the sheriff and sub-sheriff is performed m 
a very different manner from what it ought to be ? —No doubt of it. 

After settling for the rent and so on, where labour is paid by allowance m rent, 
a balance paid by the master to the labourer, or a balance paid by the labourer to 
the master?— If a labourer pays the balance, I should consider it a proof that the 
man was in a more prosperous state : he has no balance to pay in any case I know 
of from any obligation or any right ; but he may have dealings with his employer, 
he may be enabled to buy things from his employer, and have a balance to pay ^but 
5 n the ordinary settling of accounts I should think that the employer must have 
money to pay to the labourer; I apprehend frequently the labourers are m debt, 
but I apprehend their wages generally come to more than the rent. 

Are your labourers generally freeholders ?— The greater part of them are. 

To what amount did you extend your charitable loan ? — The amount of the sum 
was 150?.: it was limited to that sum : 5 /• was the highest sum, and of course it 
was limited to persons over whom I could have an influence that might tend to secure 
the better punctuality of payment. No money was lent without a person joining in 
the security ; and I have uniformly found that the Irish peasantry were particularly 
anxious to discharge their debts when they had a friend bound for them. 

You are friendly to charitable loans : to what extent do you think they ought to 
cro at the present moment ; should they go so far as to employ all the people out of 
work ?— The charitable loan I allude to was never given except for some purpose 
that bore on the face of it that prospect of profit that would enable him to pay it : 
if a man could show that he wanted food, and had a pig, and if he had a wife and 
daughters, who could spin, but wanted yarn, it was lent ; but it was not lent to pay 

1C1 If government resolved to lend money, should they do it by lending it directly to 
the gentlemen of the country on their security, or should they advance it, upon 
their* opinion, to the labouring classes ?— It would be quite impossible to put govern- 
ment in contact with all the labouring population. I should think the government 
should advance money, and that it is an indispensable and dreadful necessity to 
advance money to save the country from the horrors it is m ; it ought to be lent 
to the country gentlemen in the country, who would give security for it at a moderate 
interest, with an undertaking that the money should be circulated m the country in 
labour. In the year 1817 the government advanced 200,000/.; I then made, on 
the part of some other gentlemen in my neighbourhood, an application to the board 
in Dublin to get some of the money : we offered to give security ; the answer was 
that it must be expended in public works. The gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
did not go to the extent of borrowing money to be laid out on public works ; but it 
they had been allowed to expend the money in some improvements to their tenants 
or themselves, they would have borrowed it at that period, and made exertions from 
their own means to repay it. . . _ , „ 

Were there not great difficulties also ansmg out of the provisions of the act of 
parliament, and difficulties made by the commissioners, as to the securities they 
would accept ? — I do not know ; I am not prepared to speak as to that : the security 
was unexceptionable that was offered in that instance. 

What rate of interest do you think it advisable for government to charge?— 

I should think it ought not to exceed four per cent ; the government ought to have 
indisputable security for it, and they ought to take measures to ascertain it was 

eX Do d yra‘thl?k 0 “the Irish are greatly indebted to the English for money lent on 
mortgage ?_Not so much as they would wish to be ; that is my opinion ; but as to 

the extent of it, I cannot speak. 

If money was advanced by government, or private individuals, m the way ot 
a loan, would the gentlemen of the country be security t— I have no . difficulty in 
saying, that if money were advanced to me, to be expended as I should think proper, 
I would become security. . , , 

Then it is your opinion, that the gentlemen would be security for money advanced 
by the government, or private individuals ?— Yes, if.it was at their disposal. 

^ Then it is your opinion, that the security would only be given where the money 
was laid out at the discretion of the individual who gave the security /—Exactly so. 
What security would government have that this money was employed in the way 
of labour, and not in payment of any former debt contracted at a higher rate of 
,g,. 04 interest?— 
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interest r— 1 can only speak with respect to the counties I am best acquainted with 
, There is a body of resident gentry in those counties from whom, I have not the lea* 
(S3 June.) m *?■ " orld - might be taken, who would give the govemmem 

‘ an y. description of security they could give, and that care would be taken to nuaS 
against that. If I was one of the commissioners, I should require from every nersm, 
seeking a loan, to state the manner and place in which he meant to expend it • ami 
he should give the same sort of proof as is now required in accounting for monies 
expended before grand juries. ° ues 

Would it not be necessary for the gentlemen to be of legal habits to know whether 
the estates were free from incumbrance ? — If government in lending the monev 
required the investigation of all titles and incumbrances of the estates the verv 
expense would prevent any one attempting it ; but whatever is done must be done 
under the impression that the present state of Ireland is entirely novel : if that be 
the fact, and I do here m the face of this Committee pledge myself to the truth of 
the opinion, it is at this moment a fact, and has been so for some years, you are 
reduced to the alternative of either finding employment for the people, or sending 
them to the gallows, putting them to the sword, or disposing of them by trans- 
portation ; if that is admitted to be the fact, you must legislate in a novel mode : for 
advances you must have the best and most substantial security you can obtain and 
1 know you can obtain it. I am sure of the benefit of the measure, and every 
point ot which, either with reference to humanity, or duty to the suffering part of 
the country, or with regard to the rest of the empire, it would be very beneficial. 

At what tune do you think this money could be repaid, without involving Ire 
land in the same distress in which it is now for the want of this monev’— It is 
almost impossible for any one now to give an answer to that ; if I was going to borrow 
money, I should communicate with my farmers and my tenants, and ehdeavour to 
a calcuiatlon as 1 “uld, ° f the return that that money would make ■ 
and I should like to apportion the period of the payment to the period when that 
benefit might come mto operation, but it would be liable to change every day. 

Do you not see that it might be quite in your power to repay this money after 
a certain number of years, without inconvenience to yourself, but that the people 
employed by means of this money might be plunged in the greatest difficulties by the 
loan being repaid? — They would not have to pay any part of it. 

But they would have no employment when that was withdrawn That is another 
view of it ; you must proceed at first upon the view of the necessity of i mn,»,P,.„ 
temporary relief, and it ought, when properly applied, to produce means of 
repayment. 

Do you conceive that the gentlemen of your country hai'e any secnrity but 
landed security for the advance of money ? — There are a great number of gentle- 
men in those counties to whom I should have no hesitation in advancing monev 
upon their personal securities. ° J 

You do not propose that government should do that ? No. 

• rti re t y ?f “ 0t aW - re ,‘, hat the Iauded security is depredated in value very much 
in the last few years r — Very much. 1 

Very few 616 ”™ y “ y °“ r PSr ‘ ° f Ireland not incumber «'l with mortgages ?_ 

Do you think the nature of the property in Ireland is such, that individuals 
could give to government security satisfactory to the state?- As I have not the 
honour to be one of the government or a legislator, but sit here to be examined as 
a witness, I cannot say the principle upon which they would decide: my opinion is, 

° f Ir i? Snd '■ sud \ that !t would be better to give the money than 
not to lend it upon such security as they can give. & J 

You having stated in the event of the application of any fund, you would suggost 
that this fund should be accounted for in the same way that grand jury pirafnt- 
ments are now accounted for ; do you consider that mode of account to be effectual 
for the purposes for which ,t was,,, tended?- 1 think it has been very much im- 
proved by the various measures of the legislature ; it is impossible for me to say it 
may not be improved by many other means, but the grand jury presentment 
T h th ° S L C0UntieS that i have C r me wlthm “y l ™wledge, and in both of which 
Lodorg 66 ” f” a e ™? 1 ‘J° beheTe the y are honestly accounted for, and as 

productive of as much benefit to the persons who have paid the money, as any other 

no doubt Tft IT , n the ,5° Un ? y ; that t,lere are abuses in the country there is 
no doubt, but taking it all m all, it does appear to me to be a system beneficial to the 

country ■, 
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country ; I suggested it as the best mode that does at this moment occur to me for 
accounting for any money that is advanced. 

Are you not aware there were great abuses in the expenditure of the money 
granted last year? — I am not conversant with that, it did not come under the grand 
fury ; I have heard there was, but there were no public works carried on in my 
counties that led me to inquire into that. 



Veneris, 27° die Junii , 1823. 

JAMES GRATTAN, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 

Robert Sterne Tighe , Esq. called in ; and further Examined. 

ARE you acquainted at all with the linen trade of Ireland ? — I have the honour 
to be one of the trustees of the manufacture, and I am, to a great degree, acquainted ■ 
with it in my own neighbourhood ; I have attended to it particularly, but I am not 
competent to give any information with respect to it : in my part of the country, it 
is principally confined to spinning of yam ; there is very little weaving in that part 
of the country. . 

Have you considered any means of extending the linen manufacture throughout 
Ireland ? — I have always found that the only way of extending it by any encourage- 
ment, except that of good prices (which, when the prices were good, was quite 
sufficient), is by giving employment to the poor women ; I have distributed a great 
•number of wheels and reels, and there is great avidity to receive them, and I know 
that they are made use of, and that it forms a very essential part of the means, of 
the peasantry of the country to pay their rent; the women, in many families, 
spin more than the whole amount of the rent of the house and garden, and indeed 
every thing that can aid or can tend to promote the industry and employment of 
the people of that country, is a great desideratum. 

You are a trustee of the Linen Board? — Yes, I am. 

Can you state to the Committee any particulars respecting the principle on which 
they act ? — Their duty is to have a general superintendence over the manufacture at 
large ; all complaints are referred to them, and they revise the accounts ; from the 
manner in which the body is constituted, of course they cannot enter much into 
the detail of the manufacture, but I believe they generally pay a proper attention 
to the expenditure, and to the general costs of the manufacture ; it seems to me 
that they do so ; a body consisting of seventy-two noblemen and country gentlemen, 
who are not bound to any attendance, cannot be a very efficient body for the pur- 
poses of the detail of the manufacture ; but I conceive that they are of great use to 
the manufacture from their rank and station in the country, and the kind of encou- 
ragement that is given from that circumstance. 

Would it not be an improvement if they were bound to attend at stated periods? 
—I should think it would be a great improvement to the system, if a greater 
number of them were to attend at all times : they have a most excellent officer in 
their secretary Mr. Corry, who attends to, and is intrusted with all the details of 
the business. 

You are not aware of any neglect of duty on the part of the trustees?— I am not ; 
the only mode that I could suggest, I do not conceive it can be within the com- 
petency of any body to give large prices for a commodity ; all that can be done, 
and certainly the more that is done the better ; the more the implements and 
materials are furnished to the women of the country, the more it is likely to be 
useful to them ; it is a very essential part of the industry of the peasant’s family in 
the part of the country where it does prevail, and where they are assisted with 
wheels and reels, or with the means of buying flax, they seem to come under the 
department of charitable loans. The trustees distribute a great number of imple- 
ments every year, that have been productive of very great benefit ; they are very 
eagerly sought after, and I believe in most cases are properly used. 

How are they distributed ?— The individual trustees distribute them as they 
think proper. . 

Not upon application to the board, but as they think proper?— The board has 
the power, of course, independently of the grant to the trustees, to distribute, upon 
application, out of their funds ; and they do receive applications, and attend to those 
r gg , t P applications ; 
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applications ; but a certain number of wheels, amounting at an average to sixty or 
perhaps seventy wheels, with a certain proportion of reels, in the year are given to 
each trustee ; they distribute them in their neighbourhood, either to the schools 
or to the industrious poor, according as circumstances may appear to require. One of 
the great causes of suffering to the peasantry in the part of the country with which 
I am acquainted, was owing to the sudden fall in the price of yarn. 1 have known, 
the little farmers who are classed with the peasantry in town-land, as it is called 
have lying by them as much as would have paid near half-a-year’s rent, for which 
they could get no market. 

Then it is owing to the want of market?— Certainly, the want of market is the 
cause of the distress in that respect, for they are perfectly willing and desirous of 
earning as much as possible by spinning, and there is no want of industry, if they 
had the means of selling ; during the time I have been trustee, I have had the dis- 
tribution of some hundreds of wheels, and I have taken particular pains to ascertain 
what use has been made of them, and the instances are very few in which I have 
found that they have been misapplied ; that is, in which I have found that they had 
sold them or made away with them, as far as reached my own observation. I have 
always made my steward inspect at different times, and inquire at different times, 
whether they were possessed of wheels ; in short, I have uniformly found, in my 
experience, which has now been for twenty years, since the period of the Union, 
I have been long absent from Ireland, before that I believe I had been as much in 
contact with the peasantry of the country as any private gentleman in it; and I have 
uniformly found an anxious desire and disposition to earn the means of livelihood, 
both in the males and females, when it was put in their power to do so ; and I have 
uniformly found, with very few exceptions, that whenever there has been a disposi- 
tion to outrage or tumult or discontent, it was always to be traced to a want of' 
employment of the people. 

Has your part of the country been disturbed ?— My part of the country has been 
considerably disturbed since the distress began, but by very prompt and fortunate 
circumstances, that enabled the magistrates to give effect to their exertions, they 
were enabled to put a stop to it by bringing to punishment a very large gang at 
once ; but within the last three or four years, till last year, there have been symptoms 
of disturbance, and plunder and pillage, but not to the extent, not at all to be 
compared to what has existed in the south. 

You attribute it exclusively to the want of employment ?— I do attribute it 
entirely and exclusively to the want of employment, and I do think it is impossible 
not to consider it as the natural result of the want of employment ; and my own 
opinion is, that if a committee of this description had sat four years ago, many lives 
would have been saved, and much misery and injury spared to the country. 

By what means ?— By inquiring into the state of the peasantry of the country, 
and by endeavouring to furnish the means of employment. 

By means of furnishing money ?— Of course, there can be no other mode by 
which immediate relief can be applied ; I do not say, and I believe, my own opinion 
is, that it may work its remedy in time, but it will work its remedy through the 
dreadful experiment of the loss of thousands of lives, and with no individual that 
has any thing to lose, and who cannot afford to garrison his house, ever going to 
bed at night without the fear of being robbed and plundered ; that is the price you 
must pay for saving the application of money in the first instance. I have no doubt 
that time will afford a remedy, but the evil is the urgency of the remedy, and 
nothing but the application of money, well applied under the wisdom of parliament, 
as they may think proper, can possibly save the lives of thousands of the wretched 
creatures of that country, or can give security to the peaceable inhabitants of it. 

If government were to advance a sum of money, would the greater part of it, in 
your opinion, be employed in encouraging the manufactures of Ireland, or in* its 
agriculture t — I think both, if I am asked what is my opinion of the manner in 
which it ought to be employed. 

What is your opinion of the proportions in which it would be employed in those 
two different occupations ? — I should presume that would be according to the 
circumstances and wants of the population. 

What is your opinion ? — There is, comparatively speaking, very little or ms> 
manufacture in the three southern provinces of Ireland ; any money that would be 
employed with effect to introduce any description of manufacture, would be of 
great use. 

In 
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In point of fact, do you think it would be so employed ?— In my part of the R. S. Tight, 
country, with the exception of the encouragement of spinning, it must be employed v ^ j 
almost exclusively in assisting the agriculture of the country. ^ j aae .) 

If there were a demand for a great additional quantity of linen, could it not be 
furnished without any advance of capital from government, provided the price was 
sufficiently high to afford remuneration to the manufacturers ? — If the price was 
steadily high for any length of time, I have no doubt that it would ; I conceive that 
one of the great evils of the present state of Ireland, has been the want of steadiness 
in the price of goods ; they have varied immensely ; and where it is so difficult to 
obtain any capital, however small, unless there is something like a prospect of a 
steady price, of course the efforts, or the success of those efforts to obtain that 
capital, will be less. ... . 

Do you know whether the present price of linen is a remunerating price to the 
manufacturer ? — I am not acquainted with it. 

Do you think that any advance of capital would have a tendency to raise the 
price of linen, or to lower it ? — I think the Committee must be much more competent 
to answer that question : I suppose the advance of capital would certainly tend to 
produce the article, but as to the effect upon it as a system, with a view to a system 
of commerce, I cannot possibly give an opinion. 

You have no doubt that the demand for the article would increase its price ; that 
a great additional demand for linen would have a tendency to increase its price . 

—I must presume it would, I believe that is the general effect of increase of demand 
in all cases. . . 

By increasing the supply without a demand, is it not probable that you would 
rather lower the price ? — I should think so. 

Do you attribute the peace and prosperity of those districts where the linen 
manufacture is established, to that manufacture, or to any other cause ; such as the 
religion? — I attribute every superiority that characterizes the north of Ireland over 
the southern provinces to those improvements which have naturally followed the 
employment of the people ; they have had sources and means of industry either 
furnished to them or acquired by themselves, and all their other improvements 1 con- 
sider to be the natural result of that. 

May not the establishment of the manufacture be rather the effect ol the educa- 
tion and better habits of the people ? — I rather think that their improved habits are 
the result of the establishment of the manufacture 5 I do not think that if you were to 
bestow any education to-morrow upon the peasantry in many parts of the south of 
Ireland, that that would occasion the establishment of the manufacture. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the distribution of the funds 
that were sent over last year to your part of the country ?— I can give no information 
with respect to any thing but that portion of the charitable loan of the London com- 
mittee which was sent to my parish ; I believe none of the government funds were 
sent to my part of the county at all. , _ T , , 

Can you state how the charitable funds that went over were expended .— 1 had 
the honour of being a member of the committee at Bristol, and from what I collected 
from the correspondence that took place, and the declarations of persons themselves, 
it certainly was all expended in labour ; and, in many instances, in conjunction with 
subscriptions on the spot ; and part was given to myself, and I really believe it was 
the only sum that was sent to that part. 

Then, in point of fact, not having been in Ireland, you are not sufficiently aware 
of the particular local expenditure) — Not at all; I am not acquainted with that 
part of the country : the Bristol fund was sent exclusively to the southern part, the 
counties of Connaught and Cork. . . , . 

Upon the subject of the other public monies which are m the habit or being 
expended in your county, the sums raised by grand juries, can you give any 
information to the Committee ? — I think I can. 

Are you of opinion that the expenditure of the money raised upon the occupiers 
of the soil, is sufficiently checked and provided for by the present system of grand jury 

j aw ? Upon my word, as far as comes under my observation, at the same time not 

pledging myself to say, that there might not be some improvements in particular 
points that might grow out of the operations at the different assizes, I do think 
they are very well checked ; the late improvements that have been made m the grand 
jury system have, I think, tended to remove many great objections that existed to 
the system. 

50i. V a 1,9 
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Do you think that the necessity which is stated as the ground for works homo 
undertaken and money expended, is now sufficiently ascertained ?— Upon my word 
I think, as far as the law goes, it is. » 

111 point of practice is it ? — Indeed, I think, speaking generally, it is ; it must 
depend upon the description and character of the gentry that form the grand juries ■ 
but as far as I can judge of those grand juries that have come under my observation’ 
I think the check is quite sufficient. 

Have you served in any counties as grand juror, except Meath and Westmeath 
Wo, I never have. 

Are the grand juries of those counties composed principally of gentlemen per- 
manently resident —In the county of Westmeath almost entirely so, and the 
proprietors of the soil in the county of Meath generally so ; in both, I should sav 
1 till G ? 0U ]P 0Sltl0n of those two grand juries was quite unexceptionable. 

What is the general grant in the county of Westmeath for the particular works in 
that county, exclusive of salaries of the public officers ? — I think it is somethin^ 
about the average of 7 or 8,000 l. a year. 0 

, H , ave y° u a g eneraI recollection of what the applotment per acre is for that 
levy -1 he applotment, per acre, in the county of Westmeath, has never, to mv 
recollection, exceeded 1 2 d. or 1 4 for one assizes, and 8 d. or 10 d. for the other • 
but that includes all the local expenses of the county; it includes dispensaries* 
sessions houses and jails ; I very much doubt whether it will be found in any part 
of the empire, that the same quantum of money produces the same effect. 

Have you often known the money given for works which might have been spared ; 
repairs of roads, and things of that sort ?— Indisputably. 

Have you often known of grants having been made for works deemed necessary 
and perhaps necessary, but which works then had not been executed, or have been 
executed insufficiently?— I have never known money granted for works that have 
not been executed ; they have been granted and the works have not been executed, 
but the money has not been received : the money cannot be received till the works 
are executed. 

T . B f- laW .l hey f 1 ™?’ bUt . ‘ S 14 not so in P ractice ^ — There might have been, and 
a retmTdate ^ ***** mstances ’ but 1 am sure that there were no instances of 

Are n ot you of opinion, that the grand jury in your county, and the adminis- 
tration of the law in your county, m those respects, is much better than it is in any 
other county m Ireland. — I am of opinion that it is, without meaning to pass any 
censure on any other. 0 *7 * 

Is the system of accounting sufficiently strict, in your opinion ? — I should say that 
it is ; at the same time that I do believe that it is liable to abuses ; I believe all 
systems of accounts are ; I believe there are as many checks existing to the grand 
jury system as have been ever devised for any other system. 

Can you inform the Committee whether the persons employed in the execution of 
works, for which public money has been granted by grand juries in Ireland, are in 
genei al paid by daily wages, or whether they are the tenants of individuals who 
obtam the presentments, and whether their labour is a matter of account between 
tbe , m T f a ” d f heir ? 7* speak generally ; I have always made it a rule, 

T en ha 7 6 d ° ne the same ’ t0 em P lo y the persons resident 
on the lands through which the roads run. 

Who, of course, receive their daily hire ?-Yes ; but if I am asked whether it is 
not frequently the practice for persons to get presentments, and to employ their 
tenants on the works, and then to take the amount of that presentment as matter of 
account between their tenantry and them ; I believe that exists in many instances. 

Do the magistrates, at the sessions which precede presentments, take much pains 
in investigating the necessity of the works of which notification is given =_The 
Committee will observe that the law had beet, enforced fora short time before I left 
Ireland. At the sessions where I attended, I observed that there was very great 
attention paid, and I believe that, generally speaking, in those counties with which 
I am acquainted there is ; but that must depend upon the composition of the sessions, 
and it must vary according to the respectability of their character, 
nerfo™ county Of Meath a deficiency of resident magistrates qualified to 

perfoini the duties at those antecedent sessions ?— No, I do not think there is 
a deficiency ; I think there is ample sufficiency of magistrates to perforin the duties. 
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Sir James Anderson, Bart, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside?— At Buttevant, in the county of Cork, almost the centre 

of the disturbances. . „ . ., ' 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the general state ot the south (2? Wi) 
of Ireland, and particularly that part in which you reside?— The distress is very 
great, and has been since 1817, but has considerably increased for the last two years. 

® C a n you inform the Committee as to the cause of this distress r Generally, the 
non-employment of the people. . . 

Have you found also great disposition for employment ; have applications tor 
employment been very numerous ? — The greatest anxiety to obtain work. 

Can you inform the Committee as to the price of labour and of provisions in that 
part of the country? — The average price of labour is about 6 d. a day, and provisions 
were so low this season as to be sold for 1 \d. for twenty-one pounds weight of 

potatoes. t | ie Committee as to what you consider the most advantageous 

mode of employing the poor ? — I consider the south of Ireland principally an agri- 
cultural country ; the working classes are employed in tilling the land, and any mode 
that could facilitate the farmer in taking his produce to market would be of essential 
benefit : I would, therefore, suggest that the cutting canals through different districts 
would afford employment to the people, and ultimately the money would be repaid 
by a toll on the canal. 

Is there much manufacture in your part of the country ? — Very little. 

Is there any ? — They have commenced the linen manufacture. 

What are the articles that you think would make it worth while to cut extensive 
canals?— The produce of the soil; the carrying limestone, coal, timber and iron. 

Fuel is very scarce in the county of Cork. , 

Is it fuel for the use of the population that you mean ?— Certainly ; we have no 
manufacture. c . . 

Do you think that the situation of the population of that part of the country is 
such that they would purchase fuel brought by canal ? Yes. 

What fuel?— Coals from Wales. The Committee can have no idea of the misery, 
unless they had witnessed the distress occasioned by the want of fuel m winter. 

Can you inform the Committee whether any collieries exist in the south there 

are some. , , . , , , 

Are they of very considerable extent?— They are not worked to any considerable 
extent, because there is not capital sufficient to work them. „ 

Have not they latterly worked some collieries in the south ot Ireland . les ; 

Mr. Leader has worked some. 

Where is it?— About six miles from the town of Mallow. _ •, 

How has it been worked?— I believe government advanced money to Mr. .Leader 
to enable him to employ the poor. A Ua 

If a canal were undertaken by funds of private people, do you think it could be 
made a profitable concern?— I think the individual would be a long time out ot the 
principal of his money, and perhaps, ultimately, he might be repaid. 

Is there not an unfinished canal in the part of the country that you speak ot . 

Yes ; there was a canal commenced at Mallow : I believe the intention was to have 
taken it down to Youghal ; but it was of no use, it having been commenced at the 

Has not that generally been the case with canals in Ireland?— No, it has not. 

Are not you aware that the canals that have been executed m Ireland have been 
obliged to be taken up by the public, in consequence of their not defraying the 
expense which was incurred in their construction? — If the question refers to t e 
two leading canals, the reason is, that they have not defrayed the expense ; that they 
run parallel to each other, and that there is not sufficient work for two canals so near 
each other ; there was too great an expense incurred m the first instance, both ot 
the canals alluded to having been cut much wider than was necessary. 

Is this coal used by the people of the country ?— It is used immediately round the 

C ° What are the articles that are at present conveyed by those parallel canals?— 
Merchandize of every description, corn and turf. 

What is the quality of this coal ? — I am not a miner. . 

Have you ever used the coal ?— No, I have never used it, except for bumin 0 

lime. Are 

561. * 3 Are 
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“> Are y° u “ware whether it is coal for private use, or for distillery ?— It is „,„,i • 
some private houses, I believe; it is very like the Kilkenny coal “ m 

knSdge 1 b<! raiSei ^ “ Che!>P 1346 ° f eX P ense?— 1 cannot s P eak from my own 

Can you state the general price of coal imported into Cork from Wales, or from 
the north of England ? — Last season we got coal at 22 s. per ton. m 

Do you think that the agricultural population of the county of Cork if cans! 
were made for its conveyance, would, under any circumstances that you contem 
plate, be able to consume coals at that price?— I think they might ; the scarcity of 
luel is so very great that if they had the means at all, they would purchase it ■ j 
is such a necessary of life, that it cannot be done without. * 

What is the general rate of wages in the parts of Ireland to which your evidence 
applies r — Sixpence. c 

Is that a monied price, or is it, generally speaking, an allowance in account 
1 think, generally speaking, it is an allowance in account : but there are som* 
labourers paid 111 money, but not many. 

At present, do yon conceive that in the great majority of cases, that payment for 
labour is allowed on account? — I do. n 01 

Wdl you explain to the Committee the system which prevails, with regard to that 
account —There is a charge made for the potatoe garden of the labourer, for the 
grass of his cow, and for his house ; and then, on the other side of the account 
the number of days he works is put to his credit. ’ 

Is that a system which you conceive satisfactory to the labourer?— In the nresent 
state of Ireland, I do not think that any other system could be adopted. ' 

,, !t " e [ e P° ssible ^ /dopt a money system of payment, do you conceive that 
that would be more satisfactory to the labourer?— Ido. 3 conceive Mat 

Why do yon think that could not be adopted now ?-From the want of money. 

On the part of the employer?— On the part of tile employer. If the system of 

f W ? ““VI 01 * 611 ’ * he few P' 0I ’ le Wll ° are em P Io ycd could not obtain work 
I am speaking of the country, not the towns. 

Will you state whether a money payment is adopted, generally speaking in the 
payment of presentment work, whether the individual working V the fepair or 
making of a road, under the authority of grand juries, is, generally speaking paid 
for his labour in money, or paid for his labour by any allowance for rent=-I P be 
here it is mostly paid by allowance for rent, though in some instances not. 

In the cases of presentments, is there not a payment of money by the treasurer 
to the individual entitled to the presentment ?— Such is uniformly the case 
Do you perceive any difficulty in introducing and enforcing strictly a money 
payment for wages, in cases of execution of public works?— I do not sec anv dim 
culty. It would be highly desirable. aay 

Have you any doubt that public works would, in that ease, be more cheaply and 
beto executed/ ^ 3 m °ney account was introduced, I think the works wouH bt 

wafdTe U b^on°tmct re ** W ° Uld at 3 chea P er rate ? ~I d °. * it 

Have you any doubt that a greater quantity of labour would be given for i v 
rTITJd/’m" 1 ‘ iU accouut ? Certainly, a greater qnaSit^Tab/m 

Will you state why ?— Because, I have uniformly found in Ireland that when 

Xhls rstlyValdV™ lloZT fOT J0Ur m ° ney than y ° U d ° by d3iiy 

t . hatWOTkdoaeb y‘-k » also more beneficial to the cha- 
Certainly I dm ’ J g, ™ g * reW3rd exactly Proportionate to his industry ?- 

Do you conceive that task-work would be Incompatible with the system of rnv 
ing labourers by allowance in account 2 Tt V , , luo system ox pay- 

when°pmd maccmin^ aCC ° U “' “ indiVid “ al P^^re'Ta^our thanTe would 

C0UU he n0t “ ake the 

Do you see any difficulty in it ?_No ; I do not. 
that thahlabo^^oul^^pom^te^by^so'nmn^day^w^ 6 ?^!! ^° UT ^ account ’ 

E>oe$ 
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Does tills same system of barter, and not money payment, apply to labour of s,r 

louses and the use of agricultural implements ?— It does. 1 ' 

Have you known instances of dissatisfaction on, the part of the peasantry them- ^ June 
„lves arising out of this account system r— No ; I cannot speak from my own 
lrnowied-re, though I have heard that there have been complaints. 

Have you never heard of the people remaining unpaid, who have executed the 
work, while the person to whom the presentment has been given has received the 
money from the treasurer ? — I have. 

Has it often come within your knowledge r — No ; I have heard it from report. 

Is there, or not, an anxiety on the part of the people to obtain employment .■ 

The greatest anxiety. „ , , , , , 

Is this manifested by a disposition on the part of tile people to work at very 
reduced wages indeed ?— I am perfectly confident, that where I reside I could get 
live hundred individuals to work at 4 d. per day, and be very glad to undertake 

a ”ln °the execution of task-work, have you known any instances in which the 
anxiety of people for employment was evinced so far as to lead them to exertions 

beyond their strength ? — Many. _ , ,■ 

Are they as much unemployed now as they were last year?— Fully as much, for 
the same reason ; there is little or no money in the country. 

How many hours would they work for 41/. a day ?— Ten. 

Have you known instances in which individuals have gone very great distances 
in search of work ?— Yes ; I have known them come six or seven miles. 

Do you conceive that this want of employment produces any portion, and what 
portion, of the present disturbances in the south? — It is my opinion, that it the 
people were employed you would have no disturbance. 

Have you any doubt on that subject ?— None whatsoever. 

Are there any considerable alterations now taking place in those parts of Ireland 
with which you are acquainted, in the system of letting farms, alteration of tenant- 
ries, and consolidation of small farms into large ones?-Where farms become 'out 
of lease, it is the interest of the landlord to let them in larger tracts than he did 

f °'lsThIt a principle which is generally admitted, and generally acted upon, when 
lands come out of lease ? — I consider it is. . . , 

Is not one of the consequences of that system, a diminution of the population and 
the number of houses on those farms?— It must certainly be the case. 

Can you inform the Committee what course is generally taken by the inhabitants 
of those farms, who are thus deprived of their habitations and of their former modes 
of subsistence ?— The disturbances of the country, perhaps, may be ascribed to that 

rel Have they any difficulty in procuring habitations elsewhere?— The habitation of 
an Irish peasant is so simple in its construction, that the difficulty is obviated in a 
great decree ; the peasant can build a house in a very short period, the cabin con- 

fists of a°mud wall, roofed with a few sticks, covered with straw. 

Does not the same objection apply to one farm as to another ; if there has been 
a principle of consolidating many small farms in one parish into one, must there not 
be an indisposition to create a small tenantry m the neighbouring farms . 1 think 

those who have a regard to their interests will not let their lands in small tenant- 
ries, but it is done principally for the sake of obtaining parliamentary influence. 

Then in the parts of Ireland with which your are acquainted, there is a propor- 
tion of the population who are now deprived of the ordinary modes of subsistence, 
and forced to search for new habitations ? Yes. _ t l 

Do yon conceive that principle likely to be more extensively acted upon?-l do. 

Do you not conceive that increased danger to society and to the state must result 
to the extension of that principle ?— If the people are not employed greater danger 

m ”h there any 5 other remedy besides the employment of the people at home, which 
has suggested itself to your mind?— I am no advocate for emigration; it is desuable 
to keep the people at home, if you can employ them. , 

Are* there considerable tracts of mountain or bog in the parts of Ireland with 
which you arc acquainted?— We have many mountainous tracts in the south ot 

'irtou conceive, that if encouragement could be given for the tenants of the 
farms to which you have alluded, when deprived of their former holdings, to settle 
561. r 4 and 
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and acquire permanent farms in those mountain and bog districts, that anv other 
- rl'S P ° the eTI ‘° ' ,hlch you have all “ d «l could be obviated > t 
(•». Jrne.) S?t a s d he mea " S ‘ hey W ° U d Certainly be md “ Ced t0 settle 0,1 the ^cultivated 

Are there any difficulties arising out of the present state of the law of Ireland 
which impede the mclosure and improvement of those bog and mountain districts a 
1 cannot speak of my own knowledge. lcts • 

Are you acquainted with the provisions of the law of Ireland, and General In 
closure Acts in this country ?— No, 1 am not. general I n . 

How are the peasantry clothed in those parts of Ireland with which you are 
acquamtccl, by domestic manufacture or from foreign importation ? JprincTpalb 
by domestic manufacture ; in the towns they are generally clothed in old dT J 
imported from London, but in the interior^ is pfincipalfy tS mtnttte’ 
called fre.ze ; and allow me to say, that I never knew tile lower class so badly 
clothed as they are at present, for they are almost naked. dly 

Has there not been an improvement within the last fifteen years in their clothing ? 
we^much^tter^othed^ '"** laSt #Ve years ' D ™S war thfy 
The freizes with which they are clothed, are produced from wool, and spun bv 

coLtey ?-Vhey are? 0 ™^’ “ d W ° Ten by We3VerS ’ 3 “ d ta ° ked “ milIs “ *e 

Then are the Committee to understand, that a considerable proportion of the 
population of those : counties are acquainted with the process used in those separate 
stages of the manufacture ?- Almost all the lower orders make their own doE 
Are the women also acquainted with flax spinning ?_Not generally, in the romh 
Can you inform the Committee whether there is any sufficient supply of imple 
very dScS 'P™™ 8 the female P easantr y of the south ?-The supply is 

Is there any anxiety on the part of the female peasantry themselves to become 
possessed of such implements ?-The greatest anxiety “™ves, to become 

rowfng^hem p™ Yes* 0 ^ P r °ved, by hiring those implements, or bor- 

rowing them .— Yes , they generally pay is. a week for a wheel. 

Abltls! 8 F ‘ Ce “ Whee1 ’ fortlle hireof 'Vhich they pay is. a week?- 

Is flax extensively cultivated in that part of the country ?— Not extensivelv it is 
grown in small patches by the peasantry. 7 extensively , it is 

s„J n d Wl ' at M* te “li* brou g ,at t0 ■«“*<* i is it properly cleaned, and properly as- 
nsrt ff rl / ‘° “ way that Proves satisfactory to bnyercS^t 

Fi^it couMbeX" f^Ryfap^^ 1 be - 

cipal 0 expe!ise! raber cons ^ dute a very consiilerable portion of expense ?-The prin- 
What timber is that, generally speaking ? — It is generally homegrown 

Do they purchase much timber P-They purchase no foreign timber. 

Does 
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Ddes the whole expense of repairs and building upon Irish farms, generally Sir J. Anderson, 

speaking, fall upon the tenant or upon the landlord r — Generally on the tenant ; ^ Bdrt^ ^ 

there are some exceptions. 

t) 0 you conceive that any alteration of the law, which would entitle the tenant 
to a reasonable allowance for sums which he may have expended in repairs or 
improvements, would be beneficial ? — It would be beneficial to the tenant. 

Would it not be an encouragement to his exertion and industry ?— Certainly it 

W °Do you think the landlord receives much rent now in the south of Ireland ? — 

Very little ; in many cases none. 

Do you not conceive that every effort that can be made to enable the peasantry 
of Ireland to procure better habitations, would have a tendency to check the increase 
of population in that country ? — I think it would. 

Do you, or do you not, conceive that the low diet on which the people live, and 
the facility they have in building houses, form prominently the causes of the 
increased population in that country ? — I think the early marriages are one great 
cause. . 

What do you conceive to lead to those early marriages among the peasantry r— 

The facility of getting houses, and the cheapness of provisions.^ 

Do you not think that they are encouraged by other causes ?— Yes. 

Have not landlords encouraged the increase of population with a view to extending 
their elective interest ? — Yes. 

Is that the case in many parts of Ireland? — It is. . 

What other causes do you think contribute ? — The Roman Catholic priests are 
paid by marriages, it is, I believe, a principal part of their stipend ; marriages and 
christenings. . 

Can you state to the Committee whether there are, in that part of the country 
to which you allude, many resident gentry ?— There are several resident gentry, 
but there is a great deal of property belonging to absentees. 

Do you not think a great evil arises from that ?— No doubt, one of the greatest 

Are you acquainted with the neighbourhood of Donneraille? — Yes. 

Has not that neighbourhood been of late considerably disturbed r— For the last 
eighteen months it has been in a state of rebellion. 

Is that, or is it not, a well inhabited part of the country ?— Very thickly inhabited. 

How far is that from you ? — Three miles. 

Are the outrages chiefly supposed to be committed by the immediate inhabitants 
of that district ? — The disturbances commenced on the Courtenay estate, the estate 
of an absentee, and extended from that property to the neighbouring properties. 

Where there were resident gentry ? — Yes. 

Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the state of the 
landed gentry, of the better part of farmers ?— They receive little or no rent, and 
they are very deeply in debt. . , ,, 

Are they in such a state of distress as to diminish very considerably, it not wholly 
to extinguish their means of giving employment to the poor ? Almost wholly- 
Have you known any specific instances in which, by reason of the fall of rents, 
the gentlemen of the country have been obliged to discharge the agricultural 
labourers whom they were accustomed to employ ? — I have. 

More than one ? — Many. _ . T i a a 

Has there been any abatement of rent within the last five years m Ireland.- 

Vi How much?— Amounting in some cases to one-third, and in some instances as 

much as half. , , . , __ 

Is there any imposition practised by the employer on those whom he employ , 
in consequence of his paying wages by setting them off in account, rather than 
paying them in money ? — I should hope not. . 

In what way then is it disadvantageous to the labourer to receive Ins wages m 
the way of setting-off?— If he received his wages in money, he would have the 
disposal of it in whatever way he thought fit. 

But as in all cases he must pay his rent, is it any inconvenience to him that lie 
should set that against any other sum that is due to him ?— Not so far as affects 
rent. . _ 
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As it affects any other money payment which he is obliged to make, is it anv dis. 
advantage to him ?— I think it would be a satisfaction to him to have the disposal of 
his own money. 1 01 

Do you see any real advantage in his receiving his wages in money ? — I think 
that if he got his wages m money, he might make a better use of it. 

Do you conceive it would be a greater spur to his industry ?— Yes, I consider it 
would be a great stimulus. 

Inasmuch as he must pay a part of those money wages back to his employer for 

rent and other objects, would it make the slightest difference to him ? None 

except the pleasure of laying out his own money. 

Iu consequence of consolidating many small farms into one large one, hove not 
the proprietors or occupiers of the large farms, increased means of employing the 
people ?— It was with that object they have been consolidated: it was in the°hone 
ot getting a better description of tenantry. 1 

Wili a greater number of people actually be employed on a farm, which is con- 
solidated from many small ones, than would have been employed on those different 
small ones, if they had been left in a separate state?— The small farms were not 
sufficiently large to give employment, I therefore think, that if they are consolidated 
ad °P tm S a system of husbandry, that a greater number 

You were understood to say in a former part of your evidence, that the distress 
of the people arose partly from several small farms being consolidated into one large 
one , how do you reconcile that answer with the answer you have just given, in which 
you say, that a larger number of people would be actually employed on the con- 
solidated farms?— Provided the individual who took the consolidated farm has 
sufficient capital; but it does not always follow that that is the case 

smXu“lTd^“ ° fthe 

Irehnd ?-No W “ h SUCh “ J0U 3llude t0 ’ be found 8“™% in 

Then do you think it is a necessary consequence of consolidating many small 
faims into one large one, that that should throw people out of employment ?— I do 
owing to the want of capital. L J ’ 

If there be want of capital, will it be the interest of the landlord to allow of this 
consohdatumr— If it was not Ins interest, I suppose he would not adopt it. 
it so * eTCT he d ° eS ad0pt 11 ls not of a d vantage to him ? — I suppose he considers 

I tliink not aSe ’ Wl11 n0t that farm SUI>port a Iarger nDmber of people than formerly?— 

systeml^Vwy ^ ‘great!' ^ ** ''’ ar ’ KaS theM! “ Tery S reat extens!on » f tillage 

Was not that extension of the tillage system carried on very much through the 
agency of those small cottages ?— Almost entirely. 

When a farm is consolidated under the circumstances to which you have alluded 
is it not a frequent consequence of that consolidation abandoning the tillage system’ 
and recurring to the grass system ? — In a very great decree. 

Is there not a general feeling, that dairy cows are mme profitable than cottager 
tenants? — In many parts. » 

The result of this alteration from the arable system to the grazing system is, to 
reduce the demand for labour very considerably ?— Y'ery considerably 

C0nsequence ° f itS bein S tbe P^le rf 

Would not a fewer number of persons be employed in consequence of turning 
arable land into pasture land ?— Certainly there would. turning 

But the alteration of system will be more profitable to the landlord than the 

system which he has abandoned?— Yes. 

Then will not the landlord have increased means of giving employment to the 
peasantry of the country ?-Generally speaking, the landlords of Ireland are so 
encumbered, that even under the improved system of large farms, the revenue they 

sMsr docs not pay the *■*— ° f *** ^ 

Is not a considerable proportion of that Increased revenue to the landlord sent out 
of the country, remitted to absentees ?_ An immense quantity. 

Do 
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Do you mean to apply your statement, that there is that change from small to Sir J. Anderson, 
large firms, generally to Ireland ? — I believe, when farms come out of lease, it is Bart. 
generally done. 

0 Have you known any instances in which the population of farms has so augmented 
as, after the support of that population, to leave no surplus in the nature of rent ? — 

1 have heard of instances ; but 1 cannot speak of my own knowledge.. 

Do you think the distress of the last six or seven years has materially decreased 

the population ? — I do not think it has ; I think population is increasing at a most 
terrific rate. 

Do you think the actual produce in your part of the country is as great as ever? — 

I do not think there is as much land tilled as there was during the war. 

Have there not been considerable efforts made in the neighbourhood of Fermoy 
to introduce a more improved system of agriculture in that neighbourhood ? Very 
considerable. 

Have those efforts, generally speaking, been successful ? — I believe the best system 
of agriculture in the county of Cork is to be found in the neighbourhood of Fermoy. 

Is that very superior to any other system of agriculture? — Inasmuch as the 
Scotch system is superior to the Irish. 

How long has that been introduced in that part of the country ? My father 
introduced it about twenty years ago. . 

Do you not think that the introduction of an improved system of agriculture in 
other parts of the country would have the effect of giving a more steady and enlarged 
employment of the people ? — It would be of the greatest benefit. 

What steps were taken by the late Mr. Anderson in introducing that improved 
system of agriculture into the neighbourhood of Fermoy ? — My father got scientific 
men from Scotland, who set an example to the people, and he laid out very consi- 
derable sums of money in carrying his plans into effect. 

Was there a disposition on the part of the people themselves, as far as their limited 
capital allowed, to profit by the example that was shown ? The Irish are very 
tenacious of changing their plans ; but when they are convinced that a plan is right, 
there are no people that take it up with greater avidity. 

Did they adopt those improvements ? — To a very considerable extent. 

Have they adopted the improved implements ? — They have. 

Those implements are not introduced without a great expenditure of money ? — 

My father, in improving Ireland, spent a property of 20,000/. a year, which has 
been lost to his family. 

You have stated the evils arising from absentees ; can you state how any of those 
evils could be remedied ? — I think it would be a decided advantage to the country if 
there was a tax levied on all absentee property, and the money thereby raised given 
to the county in which the property was situated, which would relieve them from 
a considerable proportion of the expenses of public works. 

You do not allude to any system of gratuitous relief? — By no means, it would be 
productive of great harm. 

Do you think that any system of gratuitous relief could be introduced without 
being productive of the worst consequences ? — I do not think there could. 

As far as individual charity goes, is there or is there not, on the part of the Irish 
peasantry themselves, a great disposition to relieve the distress of others ?— I do not 
believe there is a more charitable race in the world than the lower Irish, it is only 
sufficient to plead poverty, and you are sure to be relieved to the extent of their 

Have you known instances in which persons, in very deep distress themselves, 
have endeavoured to relieve the distress of others ? — I have, of many ; if a poor man 
goes into an Irish cabin, if they have only two potatoes in the house, they will give 
him one. . , . . v t „ 

Have you yourself suffered in your house, has it been attacked . Mot at all ; 
where the lower Irish are kindly treated, they are uniformly grateful. 

You are in the midst of a disturbed population r — In the centre of the 
disturbances. . . , 

Do you anticipate an improvement in the situation of Ireland, from the rise in the 
price of agricultural produce ? — Certainly, if there was a rise in the price of agricul- 
tural produce there would be an improvement. 

From the rise which has already taken place, do you anticipate much improve- 
ment ? — The rise is not to a sufficient extent ; I beg leave to state, that I understand 
561. « 2 the 
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Sir the average of core is only struck on English corn, and it would be a great benefit to 

' — —v 2s ha’s? * t0 tIie EngIisb ' if the “ verage ™ st ™ k ■» 4 ha 

<” , That circumstance could not have at all occasioned the distress, as no corn ha, 

been lately imported -I understand, from information I got since I came “Town 

an theT °‘ ** ports beul S °P enetl " and ip the average was struck 

on the English and Insh com, together, the ports would not be opened 

Uo you think the same number of people are actually employed on the land 
were employed four or five years ago ?— Certainly not; the reason is this the 

oSTto" ’ a ” J thdr famiHeS ; duri ”E the ™ the y emplVed 

Can you give the Committee any information as to charitable loans ?— Yes I can ■ 
Jim ? pC f T experience ; my father, in Fermoy, advanced 400 k a year on ’a chari 
*£ ‘wenty years, and it was productive of a great deal of good ?-To what 

Ws!-t 7 d Was genera,ly speaki "& advancad ? — Generally to artisans 
Was it advanced in money, or was it advanced in implements to enable them to 

no interest cL^d 6 ™ S ^ repaid by instoi ™»‘ s i ‘here was 

Can you inform the Committee whether the individuals receiving that relief 
W S ®? ero ^. y s P oak ‘ng. people punctual in the repayment ?— They Tere 
Was the effect of this charitable loan to enable such artisans as benefited by it 
Tost b ° y 7 bem , se ' ?os . I " Productive industry, when, without such assistance they 
must have been left without employment ? — It gave then, a capital to work oii 7 

5/fnor undeTw7 hab SUmS Were * S enerad y speaking, advanced?-— None greater thau 

a w E ek" hat instalments were those sums repaid ?-I think, as well as I recollect, 

„sefi,l? 5 °? t C 0 Tdl e th T extension of such a system would be generally 
Wh' t 11 Td K T e “ se >. thou g h 11 couM not give general employment® 5 
What would be the limitation which you would affix to it and which 

~r£kT • ould not T *7r ady wKcabt « 

fhnnlh 1 5 ? j more applicable to artisans than to any other class of Deonle- 
gh my father advanced it to labourers occasionally, though not °-enerally P P ’ 
Do you conceive that it would be applicable to the female pSSv nf th. 

enaUe *“ *» prpS for ma» e ufSTu7C 5 

proSt-No: 1 ! 1 rsfMsSi of the country at the present ° f - - 

Do not you think that your father, if he had employed that arm / • 

outage iTiTeVoyingThTpoOT C ° nfine ^ eXerti ° m ‘° 4 °° 1 a year - h ” aid 

Was the repayment pretty strictly called for?— I do not think „ 
great loss; not comparatively speaking to the good it did ™ any 
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Then the benefit to them would be only during the time the loan lasted ?-The Sir 

benefit would be only while the loan lasted ; if they economised, perhaps, they might v ^ 

be more permanently benefited. ( 2? j une .) 

Your father made an annual loan ? — Yes. 

For how many years ? — Twenty years. . „r 

Do you think the system of charitable lpans might he universally adopted through- 
out Ireland?— It might he universally adopted, but it could not give universe 
employment ; but the state of Ireland is at such a pitch that no change can make it 
worse, any change must make it better. 

Henry Grattan , Esq. a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

DO you belong to any society for the relief of the poor ?— I belong to the 
Mansion-house Committee, in Dublin ; to the London Committee ; and to another 
society in London, called, the Society for Improving the Condition of the Pea- 

sahtry in Ireland. . . . . ■, . 

What proceedings were taken by those committees, during the last year. 

The cause of their associating was, the great distress m the last year. Their pri- 
mary obiect was to keep the people alive : and they accordingly supplied them with 
food! and in many cases, they did it without employment ; but they accompanied 
those supplies with directions to give employment whenever it conld be done, and 
when the crying cases were relieved ; and as seldom gratuitously as possible. 

What were the works they were chiefly employed in ?-In making and repainng 
roads and bridges. The counties we first began with were those of Mayo, Galway, 

Clare, Kerry, Roscommon and Limerick ; they afterwards increased to twenty- 
four ; the distress in the first arose from tlie failure of the potatoecrop, m the 
latter, from want of employment. I saw most of the lists of persons that were 
employed, the number of days, and species of labour they were * m P lo y® d 
The letters that were received by those committees, either from individuals or from 
local committees in the various counties, stated that *0 greatest des ™ ™ 
tested by the peasantry to obtain employment : some attributed the d isturta , 
and almost all attributed the distress, to the want of employment, and to tlie 

were the works attended toP-The com- 
mtaTattend P ed particularly to the promotion of the fisheries, and f-ntro to 
of the linen manufacture in the south and west, conceiving these to be the be 
and most certain mode of procuring permanent employment, 

promoting industry. With reference to the former object, * e “^1 

in the first instance, entered into an arrangement with the Fishery Board, to con 

struct piers along the western coast. . 2 Tim Tinlilin rnm. 

Did the committee assist in forwarding those improvements ,-The Dublm com 
mittee had very small funds, but they advanced 1,400 l. I believe bMHg 
Board, and the Fishery Board had received I believe, 3,000 lor -4.000!. .tom*. 

London committee. Some individuals whose estates hy adjatent to ^ 
offered to contribute, and, I believe, did render some assist! mce , and with the* 
funds, we put into operation a great tract of country, and a multitude of info 
viduals ; and I think we constructed and repaired fifteen or sixteen .pen, 
coast of Clare, Galway and Mayo, where the boatmen had no shelter or protection 

against the western storms. . w . , • . fi„v, pri -pc 

What mode did the committee conceive was best calculated to assist the fishenes 
as far as was consistent with their means ; and what sum did it appear would fit out 
a boat for the fishing season -In addition to constructing and repairing p m and 
quays, the object was to grant such aid to individuals, as was likely rtc i«ist the 
open boat fishery, and to give the seamen occupation. We re “" ed f ’ ° f 
applications for small sums, to procure hooks and lines, md for 

boats. Inquiries were made accordingly, and I think the ans , 

5 1. a boat with four men could be equipped, and put m such a ate that they could 
employ themselves throughout the year, and with a P 10 a J ^ 

Townsend the secretary of the Fishery Board, was consulted, and he said, that 
the best thing that could be done would be, to supply the indl " d “ id * 0 | 

that coast, with the requisite implements, as in many parts they were totitnte 

any, and in most parts they were of a very bad quality, and of the desenp 

lion. I recollect a particular instance, in which we received letters from part^ot 

jfiL « 3 
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the western country, stating, that the only means th. people had of getting hook 

SiSSte' *“ £S 

countrj, the consun.pt.on .s great ; or they would be cured, either for winter tot 
o. to obtain premiums under the late acts of parliament ; or they would be oath 
for the sake of the oil, which off the western coast, is of a very superior quality 
Ln them'in tl K ? P e °P la brin g their flsb vei T fer int » ‘be inland parts ; I ha£ 

meath sellintt. K « g S C0Unty ' a ' ld the counties of M aath and West- 

leath, selling the finest fish, and at very low prices. There is a fishery off the 

western coast, which several individuals whom I know, and whr^ 7 „mpetent 

whlh'wmddh d l 9 b ® ^pable of being greatly assisted, and the promotion of 
which would be a national benefit ; I allude to the sun-fishery. From the month 

tixt^fet Lnr e ’nWh S T' fish “ 5 I>earS ° ff the West coast ; tbey “ re abo “t forty or 
sixty feet long, and the liver produces a quantity of oil. The people are so nnirli 

Ibrke,rirl 7 F VT rt ntS ’ thattlleWay theykiU these &h is, with a piece of 

fs foundTh ct 1 tho boatl f , n applies his shoulder, and forces into the fijlt as he 

is found lying on the surface of the water. It seldom strikes a vital part, and the 
fish often carries of the boat to a great distance ; their lines are bad, and the men 
me sometimes lost, and the fish very frequently. If harpoons, and proper tackle 
were procured, great benefits would result. I know an individual who has seen 

iteoi^a C nr„oL7^d b n d “ d n C " rt ’ Iar 8 e sb ° a k of pilchards, a fish valuable for 
oil, and none could be caught on account of the want of nets and implements 

th V? a T e bo 'v many men are supposed to be employed in £ fisher es 
hrougliout Ireland? I think, the reports" of the inspectors of Irish fisheries' 
thev , h “ re Tery i, Va “ ab a ’" ) State that there are thirt y thousand men employed • but 
mmbTS aS mCreaSm ®’ and C /P abk of being increased to a much greato 
r™? If they ** encouragement ; and the reports conceive this as likelv to arise 
fiom the premiums given by the acts of parliament on the salting and curiL of fish’ 
Great benefits certainly would result from establishing salt stores* ““as to enab e the 
oatmen to get salt good, cheap and near at hand. The people cannot get the salt 
off the coast : I believe Westport and Galway are the only towns from whence they 

dear UP ‘fif„ftl tle ir S b- r rr^ and tWe tlle SaIt used “ of ' ■ b “< quality, and rere 
dear , it is often salt which has been used before, in curing bacon, &e Freouent 

K2s- ssiwc wta* “ trSs 

is is 000/7° a re f >latlou . t0 appropriate the interest of their funds, which I think 
su ch a Wheels ? UrCha “f ™P !ements for the furtherance of the linen manufactured 

3a s“ - * •- -°t=. *A.*sa srscz 

they 
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. _ were 1 0 s. in other districts 8 s. and in others 7 s. 6 d. awheel; this threw jfwyMiit, 

wood deal of impediment in the way ; but as to the utility and the great ( ‘-‘I- t 

!dvanta<-es resulting from distributing those implements, the probability of intro- 
during, with success, the coarse woollen and linen manufacture, the certainty of W •) 
restormg order and quiet, by thus affording employment and encouraging industry, 
there was not a doubt in any person's mind with whom we either conversed or 

communicated. . 

Can you mention any instance where the plan you state was earned into ettect with 
success ? — In the county of Galway I sent down several sums of money, entrusted to 
me by the London committee ; to one quarter in particular I sent 13 l. with this I 
provided wheels and reels, and they were sought for with an avidity quite surprising ; 
in another quarter, the children were supplied with flax and wool, these they 
manufactured from their raw state into a coarse sort of stuff, and with it entire 
families of children were clothed who had before been almost destitute of clothing ; 
the individuals who got the implements, agreed to pay in kind, or by instalments 
in money. I have tried this in several counties, and every where with success ; it 
would scarce be credited what a small sum would procure occupation for great 
numbers of children ; I think with 1 0 I. or J 2 /. I kept thirty children employed 
during three months ; but the peasantry are, literally speaking, quite abandoned, 
and left destitute of employment. The nobility and principal gentry, generally 
sneaking, do not live in Ireland; they deprive the inhabitants of the benefit 

1 . . n 1.3 • if ,1 flincn nhn rocirfa flip nfflpp nf 



to perform ; I am convinced, and so are all whom 1 have ever conversed witn on me 
subject, that if the upper orders resided, and if the lower orders were employed, 
Ireland would be a tranquil country. 

Do you know what the Linen Board pay for the wheels, and whether they send 
any to the south of Ireland ? — I believe the allowance from the board is 10 s. 
per wheel. I understand latterly, the Linen Board have sent grants to the southern 
parts, but not in great numbers, and not near as much as is desirable to a quarter 
where it is sought to introduce the manufacture, or to give occupation to the 
lower orders ; I believe the mode, as to their grants, is to vote a number- of wheels, 
instead of a sum of money to an individual, and then they let that individual make 
the best terms he can with the wheelwright ; for instance, where they vote twelve 
wheels, they give 6 l. but that 6 1 . might get eighteen wheels in some places, 
in other places it might get fourteen, and in some only ten ; I have known a wheel- 
wright paid by the Linen Board at the rate of i os. a wheel, at the very time he 
offered to make them for me, and equally good, for 8 s. 6 

Do you conceive the present constitution of the Linen Board to be such as to 
give the greatest efficiency to the encouragement derived from thence to the linen 
manufacture in Ireland ?— From what I have heard, and from some little experience, 

I should say not. , , . _ . „ „ . . ,, , . 

Who are the individuals who constitute the Linen Board ?— Principally noble- 
men ; a few bishops are members ; most of the body not generally resident m 
Ireland ; there are no Roman Catholics among them. 

By whom are they appointed ? — I think they are appointed by the government. 

Have you ever heard complaints of the difficulties which are felt in procuring 
attendance on the part of the Linen Board?— Yes, 1 have ; but I have known indi- 
viduals obliged to come to Dublin, from a very great distance, in order to form 
a board. . . ... . . , 

Do you not conceive that an alteration in their constitution which would deprive 
any individual who did not attend to his official duties as trustee, of his right of 
continuing a trustee, would materially improve the constitution of that board . 

Un lrfn™the y appomtments to tbe Linen Board, generally speaking, considered as 
political appointments ?— So I have been informed ; I can only mention m my own 
instance; on the vacancy, occasioned by the death of lord Tyrawley, I spoke to 
Individuals, one of them somewhat connected with the government, respecting the 
possibility of my being appointed one of the trustees, not that I wished to put 
myself under any obligation to the present or to any government, nor did I make 
any application to that effect from individuals connected with the government; 
I heard nothing more on the subject, but from a person who was better acquainted 
with the Linen Board than myself, I was told that such places wove given to indi- 
viduals of high rank in society, and were, in fact, government appointments. 

561. <t 4 
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By you answer to the last question, do you mean to imply more than that these 
, appointments are generally speaking, conferred upon individuals in the confided 
of government ?-I mean that they are given to persons connected with government 
or to persons considered as supporters of government: I should not say that it k 
a corrupt appointment ; but out of the seventy-two members that compose the bomri 
between fort, or fifty are those whom we call supporters of government, and vTv 
few are those whom I would consider the reverse. ^ 

Do you think the existence of the Linen Board essential to the success of the 
linen manufacture r-Certamly, I think they are of great service ; but as to the 
Linen Board, I can only mention a circumstance in my own case. I have taken 
undoubtedly some pains in the proceedings regarding the employment of the peoj 
for the last two years, and so have my relations ; and from having made exertion! 
m different parts of the country, I conceived that I might have some chance of 
obtaining a grant. X accordingly applied for a district peculiarly deservino- of it 

T* P .Tlr h r d es ‘ 8b “ ed 1 a bka ch green and beetling machine and 
mill . I applied on behalf of a district where the people were very poor, but very 
anxious to get wheels, and they signed a memorial, which I sent in ; several of the 
childi en who could not write, got their names written down, and affixed their mark • 
I sent that memorial to the Linen Board, which was returned to me, and I o- 0 t no 
grant. I then applied to one of the trustees, and I was advised to send in the 
memorial again ; I sent m the memorial again, with a letter repeating the circum- 
stances, and urging them more strongly, and all I received was, I think 6 1. : at the 
same time, I know individuals of this body who receive and distribute fifty or sixty 
wheels every year. I conceive it would have been politic to encourage persons who 
reside in Ireland, and who are anxious about her concerns ; and I am free to say, that 
this did not strike me as a fair mode of extending the manufacture, or introducing 
it into the south and west. » 

Do you not think that any possible benefits which may arise from the Linen 
Board, are benefits that rather arise from the improved habits in those parts of the 
country where that superiority exists, rather than from their affording any additional 
encouragement m the north, where that trade is earned on to greal advantage i- 
1 conceive there is a direct as well as a consequential benefit ; but the benefits 
resulting from the introduction of that manufacture in the south of Ireland can 
scarcely be conceived. The anxiety at present existing there is very great. The 
ground there is very well calculated for growing flax : wool can readily bf procured ; 
m Keiry it is remarkably fine, and the peasantry could manufacture a mixed stuff, 
m well as good linens, and thereby clothe themselves ; in several parts of Ireland 
they are at tins moment almost naked. I collect, from their grants having been, 
rill of late years kept principally m the northern part, that the object was to keep 
the lmen manufacture m the north, m that particular district of Ireland. 1 

You have stated that the Linen Board, in your opinion, are anxious to confine 
the encouragement to the north ; what may be the reason for that preference?— 

1 erhaps they thought it better to support a manufacture established, rather than force 
it mto districts where it did not as yet exist, or perhaps the acting individuals of the 

Ktents^rtheToutt r d ‘ SP ° Sed t0 "' ardS inhabitants of the »“' tb than the inha- 

„„rtb T 8 ro ™‘* ?— Perhaps they think it more politic that the people of the 
north, who are considered a more active and a shrewder race of men than the people 
m the wes. and south, should be supported in their acquired habits of industry, uffio 

the»™»r n0 ,777 “ ‘ he introduction o f manufacture, and that success 
m these cpiarteis would not be certain. 

Would not the demand for linen secure the extension of that manufacture in tile 
districts m which it is already established, without any encouragement from govern- 
ment r-Unquestionably, if there was a sufficient market, the manufacturer would 
proceed without forced aid ; but there can be no doubt that the gi ants assist it As 

£ “ P T T C T d m ‘7 n °rthern parts, I find the tenants pay their rents from 
linen, and, & enerally speaking, not from agricultural produce. 

Do the grants force a market at all?-No; but the grants enable the people to 
be better clad, and their children to be better clad, because grants supply thenfwith 

1 small thin» eC ' S ™ d e he< i S : “'I! 7 - PO» sant ’ s Il0use almost is a manufactory, and 
a small thing gives a. stimulus to their hopes and industry ; they can grow the flax 
and make lmen for themselves ; and, in consequence of that, yon see thTiKorie Tn 

Vo^nu^t^ i C t r d ; Wha ?/7 sce the in tllc south almost nak?d.‘ 

1 0 you not think that would be equally the case, if there were no linen board, 

antj 
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,1 no encouragement now given to that manufacture ?— No, I think not ; from 
what I have said before, and from what 1 have seen in those 1 



; parts with which I am 



q YoU are of opinion that the grants should be appropriated more to the south where < 27 June ) 
the trade is in its infancy, than to the north where it already flourishes ? — Certainly. 

From the knowledge you have of the state of the south, do you think there is an 
equal facility for carrying on the linen trade there, provided it had equal encourage- 
ment as in the north ? — I do ; where a manufacture is established, of course there 
is greater facility for the increase of that manufacture ; but the capabilities of the 
south, and the capacities of the lower orders of the people there to forward such a 
manufacture, I conceive to be as great as in the north, and in some places greater ; 
arising from the nature of the soil, and from the rivers, the facility of transport, and 
communications and conveniences of that sort. 

Provided they were supplied with reels and other implements for carrying on the 
manufacture in the south, do you conceive they would be equally capable as in the 
north, and that the manufacture would flourish in the same way as it has done in 
the north ?— Unquestionably ; and I can only say, that the greatest anxiety prevails 
there to obtain those implements ; and every person that the committee in Dublin 
consulted or communicated with, and that I personally applied to for information, 
were of that opinion ; as well as that some measure of that sort had now become in- 
dispensible in order to secure the peace of the country, by giving employment to the 
inhabitants. 

Are not encouragements more necessary to establish the manufacture rathei than 
to support it, when once established ?— Undoubtedly ; but at present the question in 
Ireland is the support of the people, and the safety of the upper orders by giving 
employment to the lower : in the south the manufacture is neither established nor 
encouraged ; latterly an excitement has been created, and this too, in several in 
stances 5 I will mention one, in the county of Cork, Mr. Leader, a very intelligent 
person, from the encouragement he has received from those several committees, lias 
in many instances promoted the growing of flax ; he has sown fifty acres in the 
county of Galway ; likewise flax-seed has been sown where none was ever sown before ; 
and in one place I know, that instead of sowing barley for the purpose of illicit 
distillation, which the peasents used to do formerly, they have put down flax-seed in 

Have you ever known any districts in Ireland in which the want of a spinning- 
wheel, or of a reel, operated as a bar to the introduction of domestic manufacture 
and industry in a family?— A number of instances, I have known them to be con- 
stantly borrowed ; I believe they are often let out for hire (though that is not the 
habit of the Irish) and I have been frequently stopped by women and children ask- 
ifitr for them ; a young girl considers a wheel as a sort of a marriage portion. I have 
seen them show with the greatest pride a wheel they have kept and used for twenty 
years. . 

Is there a great anxiety on the part of the people to become possessed 01 those 
implements of manufacture? — Very great; in the counties of Cavan, Longford, 

Kildare and Monaghan, I was surprised at the eagerness which the people showed ; 
children who can work, read or write, know well the advantages of getting wheels ; m 
Cork, and in Galway the same ; I sent them some portion of the grant from the 
London committee, and the individuals who applied, agreed to contribute a sum 
equal to one-third of the sum I gave, for the purpose of procuring them implements. 

Would not the interest .of individuals induce them to supply them with those 
implements, if government did not? — If they had the means, but at present the 
gentry who remain in Ireland are not very rich ; the middle classes of society aie 
poor, and those whom we call the middle-men, are nearly broken ; the Irish gentry 
get very little rent, and they get very ill paid, and they find it difficult enough to 
pay the interest of the mortgages and bonds which they owe, and afterwards to 
support themselves. f 

Then if they were not in their present difficulties, you think the manufacture 
might thrive without such protection ? — I think if the manufacture was once set 
up, it probably would go on ; and as far as my observation and experience have 
served, I have witnessed great individual exertion ; but I do not think that manu- 
facture in the south and west will ever thrive without encouragement ; in a multi- 
tude of places there are no resident gentry ; the peasantry require to be nursed as 
well as the manufacture, they are in a state of despair ; their produce does not fetch 
a remunerating price ; they have great difficulties and privations to encounter. ^ 
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’> J?" °“ e tbst the gift of "Ms or other implements, would be as advan 

^§ e< ™ os enabling the poor to acquire them through the medium of their E 
m us ly Certainly not ; but at present that question cannot arise, because at 
present they have not the means, though they possess the desire ; I beg to sav 
tha the principle on which the individuals and local committees act, S to S 

or In" 'money 7 ’ “ d ‘ “ pe ° P ' e neVer ° bjeCt t0 S ive a return > oither in find 

But supposing the implements were put in the hands of the poor, and that the,, 
were bound to pay the price of those implements by easy instalments do vou nJ 
conceive that this would be a system preferable to piuitoi d* and 

it would hi loom ® — UndoubtetUy ; if oil implements were procured through labout 
« would be much preferable, and productive of much greater benefits than if they 
produce a sensible moral effect on the minds S 

Have you any doubt that there would be a disposition on the part of the peasantry 

the impiemems that ,night be 2 

Eds' Hat a 

I gave out (and I gave a great number within this last year), were given on the 
"‘I ^ s “ m V b »uld be repaid for the wheel, or a certain quantity rf 

yam and the people agreed to repay the amount of the wheels ; and they agreed 
to repay it by yarn or instalments, which ever I chose. 7 6 

■Did they perform that agreement ?— In some cases they have, but I only com 

d r fJ blS SP Tn and th , e flaX *° r yam is not yet come in i t0 show the punctuality 
and readiness of the people to repay money, 1 beg to mention, that ablation of 
mine, in the sheep-shearing season, used to advance to the peasants money to pur 
chase wool m order that they might make stuffs, and cloth which they cjl llusev 
woolsey, and frieze, and sell it at the markets and fairs, and invariablytiie peasants 

g“d to retUmS 5 CertaMy thCy re, f uire atteati °”* “ d *<> l» kept to 

Have you been concerned in the management of any charitable loan societies in 
Ireknd, or are you acquainted with the existence of any such societies f — In the 
to them DUb “ 1 “° W th ° re “ re S ° me charitable loan societies, but I do not belong 

Do you know any tiling about them >-I have seen their reports - I have exa- 
mined their accounts, and the proceedings of one in a parish in Dublin with ml ' h 
su“ eCted ' ° nd - aSlrCCOlIeCt ’ th? pIa " tbere adopted seemed me^tiThave 

wEwl1rbe“Lrseliate“ 

would, but in several there are no resident gentry tall M ‘r” Trf P * -E 
went they found, among the associations & empb^m of the 6 Z5£ 
a great desire to procure those loans ; there arose a difficulty- however from a reso’ 

SSL: — b 

t “ °‘ ap f ar 0X1 ^ordinary that they should have the means of paying the 
a'lniudilps" 1 4 acarceI y. kee P. the . accounts, and the committees would be imtvejin 

w^STmetr i0n: ” ba 1 a ‘ "fetlS 

a very great proportion of the ' popo lalion f ’-In the parts 

— ■' *-r>wJ5&s 

^ s W ^° were no * employed being very much the reverse, 

v but 
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but from tlic experience also of individuals who have corresponded with our different Kerry Grattan, 

committees; and I have got in my hand, letters from Mr. Leader, from the county of &q- 

C or k, and from another person from the county of Tipperary, and they mention this ' “ y " ' 

very subject ; the latter individual writes that he has been there for the last ten or W June 0 
fifteen years, and every day has convinced him more and more that employment 
- would do more towards securing the peace of the country than all the laws on the 
statute-book, or than twenty thousand troops. 

Such being the opinion of these individuals, have they taken any steps to pro- 
cure employment for the peasantry? — They have. Mr Leader resides in the 
barony of Duhallow, a disturbed district, and Mr. Phelps, who is connected with 
the barony of Middethird, likewise a disturbed district : the latter has set up a 
flax-mill, for dressing flax upon a new plan ; and thus has afforded a proof of the 
advantages that might be secured to the country, and the benefits that would be 
likely to ensue by encouraging intelligent and experienced persons. This indi- 
vidual has set the mill up, as he states, entirely at his own expense. Mr. Leader 
informs me, that he has sown a great quantity of ground with flax, and that he 
has procured other people to do the same, under the idea, that the linen manufac- 
ture, in that quarter of Ireland, would receive encouragement from government, 
and from public spirited societies. Those individuals, especially Mr. Leader, pos- 
sess great local knowledge ; and not only those, but almost all the individuals with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, are of opinion that something must be 
done with a view to employ the lower orders ; and as far as 1 have seen and under- 
stand, I should say, that if something is not done, the south and west of Ireland 
must either be covered with camps or poor-houses. 

What do you mean by poor-houses ? — Workhouses would be a more proper term: 

I mean, places where you must feed or employ the people. 

Do you conceive that any enlarged system of giving gratuitous relief to paupers 
would be productive of advantage to the people of Ireland ? — I should say, that in 
the abstract it would not, inasmuch as gratuitous relief is a bad principle ; but a 
government must find employment for the people, or else must keep the people 
alive, or they will rob and murder to keep themselves alive. Last year gratuitous 
support was a matter of absolute necessity ; but being relieved now, any recurrence 
to a gratuitous system would be productive of bad consequences. 

If relief was to come in the way of a rate on the parishes, and they were obliged 
to supply the poor not only with provisions, but work, do not you conceive that it 
would be the best security against the return of the evils which are now felt in 
Ireland ?— If there was any plan, the result of which would be to give people 
employment, it would be productive of good ; but if it was a poor-rate, which 
would afford them support gratuitously, I think it would be injurious. 



Sabbati, 28 ° die Junij , 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR, 

Mr. John Brakenridge called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT has been your principal occupation? — My life-time has been devoted to 
agriculture. 

Where have you studied and pursued agriculture? — In Scotland, and in the N - 
north of England. 

Have you applied yourself generally to agriculture, or to any particular depart- 
ment in it? — To every branch of agriculture, including draining, planting, and the 
general management of estates. 

How many years has your attention been given to that subject ? — About fourteen 
years ; since I was eighteen years of age I have had the management of considerable 
agricultural operations. 

Do you consider yourself well acquainted with the details of agriculture ? — 

I should hope I am. 

Have you lately visited Ireland ? — I have. 

How long did you remain there? — Something more than seven months. 

In what year was your visit ?— In 1 822 and 1 823, from the beginning of October 
till the middle of May last, 
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What parts of the country did you visit ?— The south of Ireland principally 

Will you name the counties ?-The counties of Dublin, Kildare, Carlow,' Kil- 
kenny, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Clare, Tipperary, Kerry, Kind’s and OnMm> 
Counties, Wexford, Wicklow, East Meath, l 2 !£ Lna/and C fc J 
more particiilaHy into the state of agriculture in the first seven and the last one 
in Iced ^ ^ StatG °* a ° r ‘ cu ^ ture ’ as ^ a PP care d to you in Ireland? Very bad 

Is it much worse than the state of farming in any part of England with which 
you are acquainted ?— Certainly, very much worse. " 

What are the imperfections in the system of agriculture which presented them 
selves most obviously to your attention r-There is no regular, at least no beneficial 
rotation of crops adopted ; implements are not only very scarce, but the few there 
are are extremely defective ; drainage is generally very much nelected, l,y which 
large tracts of the best lands are lost, and the climate, necessarily, must be very 
much affected by the great surface of bog and water. The farmers have no aceoim 
modation, either for themselves, or to enable them to preserve and bring the produce 
of their farms to market m the best possible state. * 

To what do you attribute the defective state of agriculture in Ireland ?— I should 
attribute it mainly to the almost total want of skill and capital among those who 
occupy the lands, and the very small extent of farms, whereby, even if the farmers 
were m possession of the means, they have it not in their power to make the most 
beneficial arrangements for cultivating their farms, and preserving and preparing 
the produce for sale ; also, to the want of manufheturing establishments, in which 
those people who ought to be withdrawn from the cultivation of the soil, having 
neither skill nor capital for that purpose, might find employment. ° 

Do you not conceive that the small extent of farms which you have adverted to 
certainly 1 th ini? so meaSUre ’ 0ut of the want of «pM in the country ?_I should 

Are you able to state, from your own observation when you were in Ireland 
J'S” 1S -“ y dt " at,on , of system now going on which tends to consolidate 
!™ll ' v fi ™, S 7 S °n cs? --l was informed that the system of consolidating 
small faims into large ones, has been acted upon for some years. 0 

Did you communicate, when you were in Ireland, with any of the country 
doimr SQ 111 aDli agncu tunsts J dld i 1 took every opportunity in my power of 

Pi? y0u 1 ;r r fro ? ‘ ham a very general complaint of the subdivision of the land 
and the smallness of the farms ?— 1 here was a difference of opinion in that respect 
but, generally speaking, those who seemed to understand most about agriculture’ 
and who had considered the state of the country, complained of the bad effects 
resulting from the small farms and great subdivision of the lands. 

Did such persons express a disposition, in the management of their own property 
ones™ 1 Tb ' e s, '! a11 dlvls,on of fa ™s, by consolidating small farms intolaJe 
the Jlmy generally expressed a most anxious wish to make such alterationsm 
the subdivision of their estates, as would enable them to introduce a tenantev 
possessing skill and capital for the most productive cultivation of their properties ? 

Do you think that large farms would employ the same number of the population 
as small ones?- 1 do not think that upon large farms the extent of population would 
be m the same proportion to the extent of land as it is now upon the small farms in 
Ireland ; but I should think that as many people would be actually employed upon 
large farms, under an improved tillage system. * ^ P 

From the observations you have made in Ireland, as connected with the enlarge- 
ment of farms there, was there not also a disposition to alter the arable land into 
grazing farms 1 hat has been the case hitherto for some years ; but it must depend 
very much upen the locabties of' the situation, and upon the den, and that may 5 
foi the different kinds of produce : I believe, if there be any difference at present 
the balance is in favour of tillage land. present, 

Do you not know that a great complaint has been made respecting the want of 
employment of the poor in England, from small farms having been converted into 
large farms r I know that that has been the case j but the change, in my opinion 
!s now come to its limit; for, at the present moment, tile value of the produce of 
arable laud, when compared to the cost of production, is at least as <*reat as the 
-value of the produce of grass land, when compared to the charges which come against 
it. Tins must check the tendency to throw tillage land into S grass beyond a Sn 

extent. 
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•tent and will always regulate the proportion betwixt them ; I speak of the country 
cnerllly ” in certain situations it will always be more profitable to keep the land 

™&ySftotS d thTdifcdries which now exist on the defective state of agriculture < 28 Ju “'> 
Ireland, what remedy would you suggest for the improvement of it ?— I should 
^est the introduction of manufacturing establishments, to give employment 0 
£e people who ought to be withdrawn from the cultivation of land, and to enable 
landlords to select intelligent individuals either upon their estates, or to introduce 
such from other parts of the kingdom, for the cultivation of their lands. 

How would that object be obtained by the establishment of manufactures m the 
country " — At present, a landlord anxious to improve his property, finds it neces- 
sary tl introduce people who have skill and capital ; and in order to do so, he must 
remove a great mlny people who are now employed upon the lands. N ow there do 
not exist any other means of employment for them m Ireland, and this tends in 
a great measure, in my opinion, to create the disturbances which at present exist; 
but if manufactures were introduced, those people would hnd profitable employment 
in them : the result would be, the introduction of the improvements to which I have 

aU From the observations yon made during your visit, can you inform the Committee 
whether you consider a very great proportion of the population to be without adequate 
meansof employment ? — The season in which I was there was after the harvest, and 
of course the operations that were then going on were rather limited ; but it appeared 
to me that a very great proportion indeed, at least one half of the working population, 
were unemployed ; perhaps a great deal more. 1 

Supposing the introduction of such manufacturing establishments as pu have 
alluded to, hnd the subsequent establishment upon farms of a better class 
what are the consequences that yon would anticipate to follow from it. -Thecon- 
sequences would be, the adoption of a regular rotation of cropping, a AWd 
svstem of draining, the introduction of an improved breed of sheep and cattle, and 
greater care in the breeding and feeding of stock generally ; but the greatest and mos 
beneficial advantages which I should think likely to result from these establishments 
and the improvements which would follow, would he the improved condition and 

h “ I)o you think that can be done without the introduction of some additional capital 
into the country ?-Perhaps it might; but it would be slower m its progress. 

I certainly think it necessary that as much additional capital should be employed in 
Irelandas would enable th 7 m to put manufacturing establishments operation ; 
if that were done, the benefit that would result to agriculture would lead to the 

ira ^Vhitotfmr benefit do you anticipate from such Manufacturing estabhshments 
besides those to which you have already alluded, namely, the withdrawing from the 
rr"he soil the small class of farmers and cottagers -By giving the 
people employment they would be enabled to live comfortably, and would feel ^ inter- 
ested in the permanent prosperity of the country; they won d \ enabled to ^ve 
their children a proper education, and bring them up in industrious habits , thus the 
most beneficial effects would be produced upon the moral character of the population 

ge How would it have the effect of enabling the larger farmers to cultivate the land 
betteiMhanit is now cultivated ?-By enabling them 

for that purpose ; at present there is no such thing in the small farms in Ireland. 

Do you conceive they could do so in the state of deficiency of capital which now 
exists in ?he country ?_I have said just now, that it would take a great number of 
years to effect thatMiject, without additional capital being thrown into the country , 
but the result of these manufacturing establishments would give such an rap*»™ 
agricultural industry, that in the course of a few years they would be enabled to effect 

th low STthafgive this impetus to agricultural industry ?-By raising the price 
of labour and consequently creating an additional demand fort he produce of land. 

How doTon cSct the rise of the price of the produce of land with the nse of 
llie m ice of labour ?— By the people living better and consuming more. 

If there be at the present moment a deficiency of capital to carry on the m Itera- 
tion of the land, would not a rise in the price of wages rather increase that deficiency 
to which you have alluded ; would not the farmer have to pay 
of his agricultural labourers ?-This increase in the value of labour will be : the 
561. 15 3 
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sequence, not the cause, of this increased canital • T an . . 

“ additional capital is thrown into the country to establish*”,^ “mSSre"' 

.^^0^ in 

number of people being employed, and receiving wages, which thev now 
spending that money in purchasing food and whatever they coLume tb P ’ 
part of which would be raised from the soil of the country. ^ ’ h greatest 

Would not the same benefits be given to the aorienltmn'o*.. t i i 
that demand existed, though it should be from thfs country ?- 1 
because they would then be loaded with a great body of unTmployeSe “ 0t ' 

manufactures J be cfrried “ SSTVEJ Si 2* °fV 

cannot be m a state of prosperity while its produce is all of one kind an"d wbilf> 
depends on another country not only for a market fnr iw . J md * , and , e lfc 
its supply of such manufactured articles as it may require P1 ° UCC ’ bUt “ S °’ f ° r 

«ure?-CertaMy Sh “ g Sta ‘ e ° f ™ dd . reciprocally encourage manufac 

of ?,■*“**» to the employer 

Cre SidSr d de ““ n b &r the pr0lluce tlla ‘ Sabour" 'produ™ f^0 ' I, ^ 
at a low price ^“^reainly.TMvould b^th^^plo^r’s^ndhvidual^te^est 1 ^ Ia ^ 0Ur 

ones, to a certain ^3”^ 7Z ™ T' ° T“ famiS ““ la '* e 
arrangements, and a better system ef n, if- ai 7 ners t0 introduce more beneficial 
greater quantity of produce ■ hut grass land 'doe 0 ” \“ nd ,' vouIt ( ce «™Iy afford a 
food as tillage land. g d d ° es not P roduce tile sa™ quantity of 

prol":^! 0 *" laDdl WOUld ^ produce more human food, and other 

dition of the hiboVing™ h^ improve or deteriorate the con- 

farms will certainly find ttemselves Z 7^ "P°“*e large 

not be employed. n better situation ; but a great number will 

duce upon those large^armr^eimdov the 1 ’ In , con ? e 5 ue ” ce of tIlis increased pro- 
tion of land, or upon a *7 m Ending the cultiva- 

th Doe s ; of anti the proportion 

dua ? d ^ It depends, I think^upon^he value ofTh^f °d ^ and ““paries pro- 
Do yon mean the money vie P-Yes 



value. 



is, provided ito'^antity remains The^me ™It V“f ° f ‘i e f ™ duoe of ^ country 
quantity of money is, by which the value of „„ 1 f ■ ^ C im ? ortance "bat the 

and demand beiugV ie, tl “ &£& ^ ^ 

Not 
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Not if the value of money altered, from its being increased in quantity, or in- Mr. 
creased in value, or diminished in value?— The proportion between the supply and J. Bnh mjgf 
demand, is that which, in my opinion, principally determines the money value of TTLCT - 
any commodity ; but supposing the value ol money to alter, the value of commo- > 

dities would alter in the same proportion. 

Supposing the value of money to vary, the money price would vary in the same 

F10 J\Tust°not thtT'demand for labour essentially depend upon the means of employ- 
ing labour ?— Certainly. 

And must not the means of employing labour depend essentially on the capability 

of feeding and clothing the people?— Certainly. 

Then, by increasing the quantity of food and clothing, by the consolidation ol 
small farms into large' ones, will there not be an increased means of employing the 
eop le ?_ The value of this produce being the same, certainly there would. 
r Have you not already admitted, that the means of employing labour depend 
upon the quantity of produce ; of what importance, then, can be its value ?— When 
the surplus cannot be disposed of, no matter what the quantity be, it must limit the 
means of employment. „ . . , , . 

Can it not always be disposed of in exchange for labour?— It certainly can ; but 
then it would be a very unprofitable speculation to be giving a portion of the pro- 
duce for labour, unless you have a market for the surplus. 

Is there any want of market for the surplus produce of the land ol Ireland, while 
the market of England is open to it?— No; I believe there is a demand in the 
market of England, either for home consumption or exportation, for all the surplus 
produce of Ireland. Although there has been a want of market, that, in my 
opinion, arose from the privations of the people in Ireland ; they do not enjoy a 
fair proportion of the produce of the country. 

Then, will the consolidation of small into large farms, improve or deteriorate the 
condition of the labouring classes in Ireland ?— It would certainly improve it. 

Have you any reason to think that tillage land, in Ireland, is now passing into 
pasture land?— That has been the case, as I was informed ; but it was a general 
observation, made by agriculturists in Ireland, when I was there, that the grass 
lands were paying as badly as tillage lands. . 

When such observation was made, did it apply to the grazing lands, the fattening 
lands, as they are termed in Ireland, or to dairy lands?— I think it was applied 
generally * the dairy was the department which, at that time, returned the greatest 
profit; but that cannot continue to be the case long; the graziers will keep a 
greater number of dairy cows, and fatten fewer. 

° Are you not aware that the dairy farm is the farm which has been most profitable 
of late years in Ireland ? — lam. 

Therefore, as far as profit goes, you conceive there must be a natural tendency 
towards the conversion of arable farms into dairy ?— Certainly ; but that is limited. 

Would not the improvement of agriculture in Ireland, have precisely the same 
effects as the introduction of an additional capital into Ireland ?— It certainly would; 
it would immediately produce additional capital. 

The advantage resulting from increased capital would be, to increase the annual 
produce of the country? — Certainly. . . . „ - 

Improvements in agriculture or manufacture would have precisely the same effect? 

—Precisely the same effect. .. . T , , 

What was your general observation with regard to the quality of the soil in Ireland, 
as compared with that in England ?— Generally it is very far superior, and the pro- 
portion of arable land much greater in Ireland than in England, that is, the pro- 
portion of arable land to the whole; I of course restrict my observations to the 
countries I have mentioned. . _ T 1 j • 

Has the demand from England for the surplus quantity of corn of Ireland, yielded, 
a remunerating price, to your knowledge ?— My previous answer requires a little 
explanation perhaps. When I say that the demand of England is equal to what she 
herself can produce, and what Ireland can spare, I should mention at the same time, 
that in consequence of the ports being opened in the commencement of the year 
1820, there has been a general stagnation in the corn market, and the Irish fanners 
generally complained that the price they could obtain was not a remunerating pnce ; 
but had it not been for this cause, that would not have been the case. 

In ordinary years, should you have any doubt that Ireland could sell her corn to 
England at a remunerating price ?— I certainly think so. , 
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Must not that depend on the quantity ?_That is the reason why I „ave my f om ,„ 
answer to the question respecting the money value of commodities ; but the deS 
will generally regulate the supply. ei fiantt 

w ° uld the answer you have given before, that large farms would 

increase the quantity of produce ?— Certainly they would. h “ 

And that the quantity of produce increased to a great extent, while the consul™ 
tion of it from England continues, that generally speaking, it might yield "re " 
neratmg price ’-Should the supply of co?n in coJequenfe of a &S h™“t' 
or diminution of the consumption, be so great as very far to exceed the demand of 
Tthe “ F ‘ Ce S ° mUCh ’ “ S pC ‘ ha P a ' n °‘ t0 a fair remuneration 

to ti,°at rf Engtnd uZ “ “h 86 ™* 0 ” gTOS ’ tie SOil ° f « superior 

The rate of wages is, generally speaking, lower?— Yes 

Farmer from the ca^Srf WpnW hb^r^d oenemhy 
grow^ln England.' 0 ™ *° ^ EnS ' ,Sh — ^ than ifZt 

Would not the effect of an increased cultivation in Ireland, and the production of 

- - 

And consequently to exclude them from cultivation ?— To ascertain extent 

“ ,ike,y to - 

cessively produced^hCu'™^”?!™'^ “ “* n ™ ber ° f C '° pS tIiat are suc - 

Was it a good crop ? — A very good crop. 

Have you paid any attention to the cultivation of flax P — I have 
Where have you seen it best cultivated ?— I have seen it Wrf , , . „ 
land ; indeed it is only there I have seen it cultivated ; the seaL of ^thevear"! °‘' 
&ntere dPreClUded “ *“ “ —it y of see^hel ^ TjlZt 

° f IreIaDd •» be adapted to the 
acquainted with ' ™' y d ° ; ^ “P® 1 " to of any country I am 

"hich have come 

fo me V intell^peopl^l"^ 

generally very badly prepared • thp strW e ground upon which it is sown is 
is, as fax as 7™ abCfi v S ST*' rS ^ reat deal Spends, 
by being dried by means of fire, a prirtice °™mv o’ d ' “ mUCh “■ illI ' ed 
scutching by hand is also very injurious as bv ittX P !!’ q *? *? unnece ssary : 
unequal in the fibre hut also tin nr /i • ^ t ie ,^ ax P r °duced is not only very 
from the flax wta pulled It ™ or , threa ™ h “ shorter than might be expected 
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in a great measure, to the process of grassing, as it is called, i ■ e. spreading the 
flax on grass land after rotting. . . , , , 

From the observations you have made, and the communications you have had, 

V0U led to imagine that the value of the flax when standing, is infinitely greater 
than the value of the flax crop when produced for the market, after steeping and 
Aching?— I mean to say, that the value of a flax crop when produced for market, 
is not so° much as might be expected, as compared with the value of the flax when 

gr °Hav?ng stated that the practice of hand-scutching is injurious to the quality of the 
flax crop, what other process of scutching do you allude to as being preferable ?— By 

’"AreAore in general used in Scotland ?— They are ; there is no such thing as 
hand-scutching in Scotland that I ever heard of. 

Do you conceive the establishment of scutch-mills to be essentially necessary to 
the profitable cultivation of flax, and its preparation for market ? I do. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether scutch-mills exist to any extent in those 
oarts of Ireland which you visited?— I cannot say to what extent they existed, but 
it is to a very limited extent ; Mr. Fisher, of Limerick, told me there were only 
three in a very extensive district, which he mentioned, m the south-west ot Ireland. 

In those districts in which scutch-mills have been introduced, can you inform the 
Committee whether you have reason to believe that their establishment has been 

attended with beneficial consequences ?— I was informed so. 5 

Will you proceed in your observations with regard to the management ot flax - 
There is a want of care in rippling, that is, separating the seed from the flax ; 
because, unless that is done carefully with a proper machine, you break two or three 
inches from the length of the flax. . 

What machine do you allude to ?— It is generally called a ripphng-comb. 

Is that machine in general use in Scotland ? — It is ; and has been very lately 

iU1 Areyou aware whether that machine has been introduced into Ireland ?— I believe 

5t Do you know whether it is generally used in those districts to which your evidence 
refers'— I understand it to be generally used ; but from the information I got, the 
people did not use sufficient care in the use of it for separating the seed from the 

Is there not a great carelessness with respect to the saving of home seed in Ire- 
land ?— There is, and a general prejudice against saving the flax-seed at all. . 

Do you conceive that to be a prejudice merely, or an opinion founded upon a fair 
investigation of facts ?— My opinion is, that it is prejudice merely. 

Then you consider, that if proper means were taken, the domestic supply of seed 
in Ireland might be carried much further than it is ?— Certainly. - • T i i 

Have you heard, or do you know, that considerable inconveniences arise m Ireland 
from depending, to a great extent, on foreign importations for a supply of the seed. 

I was informed so. . . T , , • , • 

Is a change of seed equally requisite in flax as m corn ?— It certainly is. 

But, notwithstanding that, should you conceive that the domestic growth of flax- 
seed might be carried in Ireland further than it now is ?— Certainly. 

Do you not consider that the flax-seed of home growth might be used, by changing 
it from one district to another, in the same country ?— It certainly might. 

If that was the case, it would do away the necessity of foreip importation ■ N j* 
entirely : still it would be necessary to import foreign seed ; hut I have not a doubt 
that Ireland might supply two-thirds of the quantity necessary. _ 

Will you inform the Committee what defects you have observed m the mode of 
preparing flax for the market, in the steeping process '—The steeping-poo s, I have 
been informed, (for although I saw some, I did not see the pools generally) were 
not properly formed: the flax is generally thrown promiscuously^ mto fcH, 
sufficient care is not taken to cover it so as to exclude the light. When i taken rnrt, 
it omdit to be washed and examined, and those sheaves which appear to be not sutt^ 
eientfy watered, or rotted, should be laid in the centre of a heap or row of sheaves 
laid up to drain, in which both ends of the flax ought to be free. 

Are you acquainted with the mode of cultivating flax in the Netherlands . 1 am 

^TytZftS tlie exclusion of light, to which you Imve referring to 
steeping process, is considered indispensably necessary in the Netherland . ^ ->• ; ; 
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Mr. is considered essentially necessary : but the mode of doin<r it is different -l 

pmctised in Scotland. In the Netherlands the flax tTosely 
' m Scotland the most intelligent flax growers endeavour, by every means in™* 
power, to exclude mud ; they would wish, if possible, to have the bottom of the nook 
grown over with grass or at least quite clean, and the flax covered with sodfe 
grass side next to the flax. ’ cne 

In the Scotch mode of steeping flax, the exclusion of light is also considered 

necessary?— Yes, by the most intelligent flax growers considered 

ob *™ tion . s “ “and, do you believe the exclusion of light is not 
attended to I believe it is not ; and it is impossible to produce flax of an equal 
length or colour unless the light be excluded, and the flax uniformly or equahv 
compressed when steeping. T he mode of examining the flax when taken out of the 
pool, is also of much greater importance than flax growers are generally aware of. 

Do you conceive that the introduction of scutch-mills more extensively, and of 
persons who might be able to instruct the peasantry in the proper mode of preparing 
flax, would be attended with beneficial consequences? — It certainly would. * ® 

From any observation you have made during your visit to Ireland, do' you con. 
ceive there is, on the part of the farmers, or peasantry, any indisposition No profit 
by the more extended experience and skill of others ?-Not more in Ireland Nlian 
? n hange of aystem is generally opposed with some degree of 
places^ 6 ’ b * thSt d ° eS ” 0t eX1St t0 a " y greater extent in Inland than in other 

® a ™ y t °“ f® c ? rt ?™ ed whether there is a greater anxiety, on the part of the Irish 
F wn N °“ bt f ln 1 — Yes, there is a very great anxiety. 

. What ' “‘ffif ulties do you conceive now to exist, to impede the introduction of the 
improved cultivation of flax ?— The same difficulties stand in the way of a more 
extended and improved cultivation, which exist with respect to the improved system 
of husbandry: but from what I could learn, it appeared to me, Sough *ere 
is a market established most towns of Ireland, yet the poor people, who would 
be most benefited by the cultivation of flax, cannot avail themselves of it, partly 
2“? of , he f dlsta " ce that they would have to go with the small quantify 
they could produce for sale, and partly because they feel themselves much at a los! 

cLut fS r PnCe ° f lti : amlth “ 5 - “ some de g ree > a ‘ the mercy oFthe mer- 
chant. It therefore occurred to me, in order to introduce the cultivation of flax 
generally, that landlords ought to appoint agents to take the produce of their 
tenants, however small the quantity, and in whatever shape, whether as flax, yarn 
°L™' ■ ’ ? < "'re g them ' ,le fa ' r ralne for it. This would furnish them with a Mer- 
chant in whom they could confide, for their flax ; and would tend more to encou 

i and manufacture line ". ‘l™ “ny thing I know, 
ismo^rt^ r kthataU ^ effor 5 t latCan be made > with that TOW, by individuals 
”” hke ly to prove effectual, than the natural effects of the market! themehes? 

0 f“ d tend greatly t0 a,d the nat “ral effect of the demand for the produce 
J?° y0 f.T nC f ire J thal tbe | andlOTd would be equally competent to deal in the 

ma^fbctures b buNbe^nei^^^mhMd°of^^oMMt^?— IfcaowNt* 1 ^ 011 * *7 

cott“ b : Kitts — 
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SnMMsimr the flax through several seta of rollers, after it is steeped tji W; 
if Ft is not properly rolled or beetled, it breaks in the scutching-mdl, and the fibre 
imps away with the haulm or stem of the plant. . . (a8 June.) 

8 What observations did you make as to the actual condition of the peasantry in 
those parts of Ireland ?-The great body of them certainly live in a very wretched 

Ha™TOU ever seen, in any other part of the empire, misery and distress, that 
in any degree approaches the distress of the Irish peasant ?— 1 have not. 

’ Can you conceive any greater extent of personal privation, which is const stent 
with the actual existence of a human being ?-There is a large body of the Irish 
peasantry living in such a state of misery as I had previously no conception of , 

? had never imagined that any human beings were living in such wretchedness. 

1 From what you were enabled to collect in Ireland, are you led to imapne that 
that state of the distress was the ordinary state of the poor m that country . With 
the exception of some small tracts in the neighbourhood of the towns where employ- 
ment was more generally given, I think it is the case generally. . F 

Did you visit any of their habitations ? — I did ; I took every opportunity of 
going into their cabins, and I had very frequent opportunities of visiting them ; 

I went over estates in different parts of the country, and had an opportunity of 
seeing in what state they lived ; I refer not only to the labourers, but to those who 

al mafis f XTtate of their habitations, generally speaking ?— Their cabins, gene- 
rally speaking, scarcely contained an article which, m this country, would be called 

^WaFthere any sufficient supply of bed covering ?—l was in some cabins where 

there was no such thing, at least I saw none, and they told me they had none ; they 
showed me a corner of the cabin where there was some fern, and a quantity of 
straw thrown over it, upon which they slept in the clothes in vvhich they worked , 
in one cabin, the only articles of furniture I saw, were a pot and a wooden bowl, in 
which cabin there were nine individuals. This was on the Blarney road, leading 

fr °What r was their dress generally ?-In the neighbourhood of the towns, they 
appeared to me to be dressed in cast clothes, of which there are a great many sent 
from England, and I know there are large quantities of old clothes sent from 
Glasgow to Ireland ; the children were clothed with the clothes which had been 

"°Were theycCftl under all those privations ?— Wherever they had a meal of 

p ThlFlTerdt" the potatoes ?-As I understood, the larger Wy tf 

^ We^you^^t^aswrteinwhet^er, in the midst of this misery and wretchedness 
the peasantry of the country were not only patient m enduring it, but anxious if 
theyFiould gfve relief to persons in greater distress than themselves, in cases of 
sickness and old a<ro?— So much so that 1 am quite convinced, if the peasantry of 
this country or Scotland, were placed in the same situation with the Irish, they 
would be more turbulent, and the country much more disturbed than Ireland is, 

T think the Irish peasantry certainly show a great degree of patience. 

1 Havingstated Fhat the'food of L peasantry was potatoes the Comm, tee ™h 
fn a -t vmi as a nractical agriculturist, whether, m a moist climate, like that ot 
Irelantf and the deficient system of agriculture you have alluded to, the potatoe 
cron is’ not one of considerable uncertainty ?— It certainly is ; and although the 
same quantity of labour can raise a greater quantity of food in potatoes than, per- 
haps, in any other description of crop , it is an article of which the surplus of one 
year cannot well be preserved to supply the deficiency of the next. 

5 Is not it not only uncertain, but a crop so expensive in removal from place to 
nhee that the surplus produce of one district can but rarely find its way to make up 
?he deficit pSe 0 F f another district ?— It is so ; the expense of removal is so 
nreat compared to the value of the article, it will scarcely pay foi it. 

B Can aTabourer who is fed on potatoes, be kept in health and strength at a much 
cheaper pricF than if kept on wheat ?-Yes he can, certainly ; but I should douht 

whether he could do the same quantity of labour. « 

Do you think an Irishman would do more labour if he had a different quail y TO 
fowl >— Yea ; I can speak to that from experience in England and Scotland , where 
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they are better fed, I can perceive a great improvement in them as labourers hat 
this arises from various causes, not only from being better fed, hut from haviiw betted 

e» SSp„ S wS m, ° the,r lands ’ aild a bett “ “*> f ‘pprt ft* 

Is not the increased rate of wages they receive here, paid in money, also one of 
doubUtTs* 0 wblC1 you attnbute the great productiveness of their labour?— Yes, no 

T 'V?, the g en . e ral rate of wages, as far as you can recollect it, in the parts of 
Ireland which you visited F-From A d. to 8 d., or rather from 6 A to 8 “p P r day 

makettYmff" ° f ^ aS T may !> e employed by a few large proprietor, who 
make it a rule to give more ; I was informed there were several instances of this 
™ * 0Uth ’ “ft able to mention any, except that of Lord Lismore’s 

estate, upon which it is a rule to give lot?, a day. 

Have you been able to ascertain whether that is, generally speaking the money 
price of labour, or whether it is allowed in account ? — I was informed* was a veiy 
general system to pay the labourers, by allowing them so much in account for rent 7 
Do you not conceive that the consequence of such a system of allowance of waves 

-ItTeSnly' doe^™' 7 t0 lab ° Urer “ tbe active P ursui ‘ of mdusfry? 

vaS “ aCC ° Unt f ° r re ? t ’“ a y’ in ma »y Stances, not be of equal 

mmt 1 H “ m0ne y P a y™ en ‘ of ‘he same amount ; because a money pay- 
ment may enable him to meet some demands that come against him, and from the nro- 

Haa I* 1 ” garde “’ he be enabled “> tba landlord at the rent day 
dealt with J-Heh' me ™ S ’ “‘ h,s . acco “”‘ ^tem, of ascertaining that he is fairly 

Prov ideil b? wsf f U M “j d ! S , 0D ? ° f the why people dislike it. V 

riovidedke was fairly dealt with, do you see any great disadrantage in the 

mLTof hi™ t e° s tt 'T r th ha ‘ haS “ P f 0ta i. t0e feeds a PS or tw0 - alld the P“y- 

Lt rr 

X&h^fnt"^ Ta" Unable ‘° fCCd hiS Plgs ’ With tbe 

If his rent amounted to a l d. a day, and he was entitled to 6 d a day for his 
la fc r ided be . rec T d ‘hat 5 d. in money, would it be of ^y tporLee 
the l!h i ^ reCel , Ted , 14 ? ^ at wa y- or received the whole amount of 6 d. ‘—Provided 
that way erSt °° d the tranSaCti0n - il '™’ dd he the same thing, if doneli 

andMayf tlMe 13 the aC ‘ Ual baknCe ° f the acconnt settled I believe in November 

Do you not conceive there is, on the part of the Irish peasantry, a general doubt 
and suspicion with regard to their dealings, which leads them to feel some de^eo 

there* y ' “ ‘° Wh ‘ hey “ faMy dealt with or not certainly tSnk 

T.1.S™ 8 slated 4bere is a great proportion of the population of the country unem- 

emplo™ent y ° U They are ‘V* " ““ a “ x!ety °" th ° P art of tlle P e0 P Ie ‘^procure 
employment. — ihey are certamly anxious to procure employment and those who 

were employe 3 , even at very low wages, expressed much g&ffi *et mpWs 

theffind it Xutt, le n rthepea "T y ° rlTehnd mi «“ e f ™“ the -hstricte where 
tuey una it difficult to piocure employment, to other districts where thev conceive 

employment to be more in their reach f-I suppose there is a teX^toT 0 
employm™? ° f ‘ hem C ° me °' er t0 En S land “ d Scotland m quest of 

aiJ’the 1 ° y °“ be the Pteportion between the wages paid in Ireland 

and the wages paid in England and Scotland r-The wages paid to the labourers 
n0 ‘rtr S ’, m j Irelan(l » 1S not more than a third of that which is naid in tlu’ 
north of England and Scotland , those parts of the coltry’ t^fam ^u “ led 

P Is Bierenm a C ? tbat des ™ption of food upon winch they live, 

frwftt ™ZarSv the Scotch a » d EngSb labourer, 
-&• aiidy P 7 g ‘ ' !aluC0f their ‘° od ’ “»P «»4 to their other necessaries ? 
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Is the expense of performing any agricultural, or public work in Ireland, reduced 
in proportion to the reduced rate of wages, as compared with the wages m Great 
Britain 5 — It is not; on the contrary, I have generally found that the same works 
«l,ich I have been accustomed to carry on to a considerable extent, cost as much 
in Ireland, and in many cases more, than I have been m the habit of having them 
one for in Scotland and England, even when done by Insh labourers. 

To what do you attribute this fact ?— To the want of proper implements, and the 
wan t of arrangements in the mode of carrying on the works; the labour being 
settled for in account of the rent, and, perhaps, from the workmen being less vigorous 

on account of the bad quality of their food. 

What deficiency of implements do you allude to ?— Almost all description of 1m- 
nlements, agricultural implements, and others generally used by labourers. 

1 Are the ploughs, harrows and other agricultural implements used m Ireland 
extremely defective ?— Yes, extremely so ; with the exception of a few introduced by 
gentlemen agriculturists. p . , 

h Are they improving ? — I cannot compare the present state with any former period, 
having only been in Ireland once ; but I rather think they are improving. 

From the general observations you have made, what do you conceive to be the 
causes of the distressed state of the peasantry in Ireland ?— The want of employ- 
ment certainly is one of the great causes, and the want of the means to give them 

‘“what has produced the want of the means to give them employment ? I am not 
competent to say what have been the causes that have produced that want of means ; 

that certainly arises from a variety of causes. , 

Do you not ascribe it to a redundancy of population ?— During the war, when 
there was a great demand for agricultural produce, and Ireland being almost 
entirely an agricultural country, tlie people were generally employed m that depart- 
ment ; since the termination of the war, and the great reduction in the value oi 
agricultural produce, and consequently of the means of employment, a great many 
people, formerly employed in that, are thrown out of employment. 

Do you not ascribe the present distress to there being too many people for the 
capital that is to employ them ?— Certainly ; there is not capital in Ireland to employ 

Would you not improve their condition either by diminishing the number of the 
people, or increasing the capital to employ them ?— Certainly, if you withdrew 
people from a country where they are in a miserable condition you would reduce the 
quantum of misery in that country. . , , - , , - 

Would you not improve the remuneration to those who remained behind.— 

Ce WouId'not the same effects be produced, if a large quantity of additional capital 
were to be taken from this country to Ireland?- Yes ; it would improve the condi- 
tion of the people without withdrawing them from the country. 

Does no" the wages of labour, in all countries, depend upon the number of 
the people, compared with the capital which is to employ them r— Certainly it does , 
the 'demand for labour depends upon the capital there is to create this demand, 
and the wages of the labourer depend on the proportion there exists between the 
demand for labour and the number oflabourers. 

Have any remedies occurred to you &r the evils you have stated to exist 1 hose 
I have already mentioned, and employing capital there to estabhsh 

Could that be done without withdrawing capital from England . i am not 
able to say whether there is capital unemployed in England sufficient to accomplish 

th Do b you\hiuk°there is any capital unemployed in any country?— li ] P rod “ e ®, “ 
capital, when there is a redundancy of produce, of course there must he to that 

Whenthm'e is"rcdmdancy of produce, can the owner of that redundant quantity 
be quite sure, in future years, he will have that quantity r He certain y cann . 

Of course he cannot employ that redundant produce as a permanent capital . 

Ce if™mt™were to be withdrawn from England to assist Ireland, should we no* 
necessarily throw some persons in England out of employment or lotyer the w^es of 
the labouring classes?-! think it would tend to equalise the n*of n the two 

countries, and make the situation of the labouring community m the one countiy 
similar to the other. Tf 

56.. ® 3 
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If you, as an agriculturist, unconnected with any particular establisment in either 
- C0 ™ t 7> w™ considering of a profitable mode of investing capital, do you thint 
(1,8 Jane.) aap ' tal ™ uI T d be mv f te , d ™ Ireland in agriculture more profitable than it is in OreaT 
Britain ?— I certainly do, provided it was invested to a sufficient extent to give em 

ployment to the people, and thus produce tranquillity in the country 

Do you conceive the disturbances in the country, and the insecurity which those 
disturbances produce, to be the cause which prevents the investment of British 
capital in that country ?— I think it is the greatest cause, almost the only cause 
Assuming the tranquillity in both countries to be the same, have you any doubt 
British capital would be invested in Ireland ?— Not the least doubt 1 

here > S “r 1 tT t lu’f d0 ^ “T it , Would " greater profit than if invested 
here ?— It would for some years, but after a certain period it would equalize again 
Is it your opinion, that the productions of the country would afford sufficient 
capital for the employment of the population, if there was not so great a portion 
withdrawn in the way of absentee rent ?— If the country were put in a state of 
prosperity, I have not the least doubt that the produce of the country would afford 
capital sufficient to give employment to the population, supposing there was not 
such a dmin upon the country; but, from the best inforSon I could otoffi 
firet instance * neCeSSary tbat some additional capital should be employed in the 

Supposing the country to be quiet, do you think British capital could be more 
profitably employed in Ireland, than such capital may be employed in England? 

I certainly think it would, for a certain number of years. ° 

Jfe 7f e 1 nce 1 10 what y° u have ^id as to the clothing of the peasantry in such 
parts of Ireland as you have visited, have you ever entered any of those cabins 
where you have seen any of the children scarcely clothedr-I have seen ma^y of 
effithed™ 06 y C hed ’ ataost 111 a state of nndity 1 the whole of them are badly 

Provided the people had employment, would it be of any importance whether that 
shoufc ”1 m^u&ctures or agriculture ?-I think iUmcessaryX there 

but toa»,S if 3 '’"“’I,’’'’ 1 ° n y t0 supply the coun4ry witl1 manufactured articles 
but o afford a home market to a certain extent, for articles of land produce. 

its manhS™f Z produc< : ™ u 'd b <= faddy exchanged with another country for 
emSr 1 • d ar4lcles - wou d it be of any importance whether the people were 

ThKe-adyTateT “ a ' , ° ther? - 1 “ *™s 

of wbTl, the d T ipti ™ you have g‘ ven of the soil of Ireland, and the improvement 
of which agriculture is susceptible as it is now practised there, do you notS if 

SSSS ° v tbe r ehes ; any additional capital the people Lght cqut’by 
then own industry or borrow from others, would rather be employed in agriculture 

me™ “irehnd T ?_I d 'T” 6 4t m! S ht ’ if ™ der 4he direction of Z gentle- 
but T shnDH ’ f th n y . ar f better versed in “grioulture than in manufactures • 
st" e 1 SE k at , B :“'- 8h C8pi ! aI . ists ’ s “PPo™g the country to be in a quto 
Do Tou lt Zk h t in 0 m I®8t their capital in manufactures than agriculture, 
of the^imnroved !t;iw Z ? P x ta < ? In P lo y ed ® agriculture, with the advantages 
u JJ 1 PT oved sk 'll of English agriculturists and the goodness of the Irish soil 

TanufaS^ 

Zed Y ; batm y°P in ion is, that it would afford still greater profits nro- 

because^r^hink r thprp nU ^ aC * m i 1 ^ astaWishments at the same tiiL in tfe “unS, 

sjjHVWiffssastist 

land 0 th y a™irZ[d\ffZ im L r v ed S / Stem ° f a S™“ l4 “ re were introduced into Ire- 
tainlv think f additional means of employment to the people ? — I cer- 

to * 

^ nofab^Toifthat fc 

into Scotland and bleached there and returned again to Ireland, but I know 

there 
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there is a great deal sent from Ireland to Scotland to bleach, but where it goes Mr. 
afterwards I cannot say •, likewise I know it to be a fact, that there are many manufac- % J.Bra k emdge. 
turers in Scotland, and I believe also in England, who go to Ireland and purchase June ) 

t >, e Irish flax, and take it to Scotland and England, and make it into linen and bring v 
it to market at a less price, through the aid of machinery, than the Irish can do, 
cheap as labour is in Ireland. 

Have you visited any of the large establishments for the manufacturing of linen 
in the North of Ireland ; Mr. Cheyne’s, for instance, near Antrim ?— I visited a large 
damask manufactory, Mr. Coulson’s, at Lisburn. 

Were there the same improvements in the machinery in that establishment as 
existed in Scotland ? — I never was in a damask manufactory in Scotland except one, 
and I think the machinery in the one I saw in Ireland, appeared to me of a more 
improved description than that which 1 saw in Scotland though I do not think 
the arrangement was so good; there was a very confused arrangement. 

What was the state of the peasantry in the north, that you visited, compared with 
the south ? — Very far superior, both in their houses and clothing; and their education 
and habits generally. ...... 

To what cause do you attribute that ?■ — To the employment that is principally 
afforded them by the introduction of the linen manufacture. 

You think it is principally the employment produces the effect of their being 
a people with better habits ? — I should more naturally suppose, that their better 
habits is the effect of their employment ; at the same time, the good habits of the 
people certainly tend towards the prosecution of those establishments with greater 
vigour and ultimate success. • 

Did you obtain any information in the south of Cork, that leads you to imagine 
that the introduction of employment in that neighbourhood has improved the habits 
of the poor ? — 1 did not obtain any information in that neighbourhood, more than 
in other parts of the country ; but wherever the people were employed, it was very 
evident that circumstance had a beneficial effect upon their character. 

Do you not think, in the north, the effect of the employment was visible in those 
districts where the manufactory was carried on, more than in the districts where it 
was not?— Yes, certainly; the people seemed to be all employed where I vvas, 
in the north ; I was over Lord Downshire’s estate, and some of the neighbouring 
estates. 



Mortis , !• die Jxdii, 1823. 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 



Gerrard Callaghan, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ? — I reside near Cork. 

Have you been lately in that country? — I left it about a month ago. 

What is the condition of the people in those parts of the country with which you 
are acquainted, with reference to employment ? — The population, of town and 
country, is very destitute, and every day it appears to me the sources of employment 
are diminishing. , . . . , ,, 

To what causes do you attribute the diminished demand for labour, and the con- 
sequent want of employment? — To a combination of causes ; but the primary one, 
I conceive, is the want of capital, and the want of circulating medium ; the want 
of money in short. . , 

If capital were placed at the command of any public or private bodies, do you 
conceive it could be profitably invested in Ireland?— I conceive if the general con- 
dition of the people was improved, so as to make consumers, that money might be 
profitably employed, whether belonging to the public or to individuals. 

What do you mean by such investment of capital as would make consumers ?— 
I conceive there is no use in establishing manufactures, unless you have a sale for 
manufactures, either of home consumers or by exportation. _ . 

Does the same remark apply to the extension of agriculture r— I conceive there 
is a market for the produce of Ireland, to any extent that it is capable of producing. 

What do you conceive to be the produce of Ireland, in the answer to the last 
question ; did you include in that her manufacturing produce, as well as her agri- 
5 6, 8 4 cultural 
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O.rrariMlasi.*, cultaral produce P-I considered the question to refer solely to her agricultural 

‘USw ' t? ave - y ° i “| en J any d T. bt ’ WlK f,‘ er th ° em P Io y“™t of additional capital in agri- 
culture in Irehmd, would or would not be profitable ?-The employment of aid 
tional capital, if coupled with skill, would be profitable, no doubt: but I conceive 
that making the present surface of tillage more productive, by capital and skill’ 
would give very little additional employment, if any, to the labouring populatin’ 
I am not clear that an improved system of husbandry would not rather dimi-,-,1: 
than increase the occupation of the labouring poor. 

If you conceive that additional capital could be profitably invested in agriculture 
in Ireland are there any circumstances in the condition of that country which 
prevent such investments taking place? -The proprietors of land, and the general 
body of farmers, appear to me to be the most embarrassed class in the country 

The question refers to investments of English capital in Ireland; do you con- 
ceive that English cap, tal could be invested in Ireland to greater profit than it 
could be invested here ?— When you speak of investing money in agriculture, and 
making a profit by it, that will necessarily depend upon the charges attending it • 
the rent is the principal charge : supposing the rent to be the same in both 
countries, and the land to be equally good, I should think the capital would be 

more productive if laid out in Ireland, than in England. 

Supposing the sum of 20,000 f or 100,000/. invested in the purchase of 
!“ n f !” J, r ,? nd ’ . do y° u th «d? that 20,000 /. would produce more to the individual 
m Ireland than in England ?— 1 think you can buy cheaper in Ireland than in 

England ’ y ° U ^ b ° y tbat W1 a better income in Ireland than in 

It such investment of money in land can take place, with a greater profit in Ire- 
land than in England, to what causes do you attribute those investments not being 
more frequent, so as to equalize the rate of profit P-Unquestionably the disturbed 
and unsettled state of that country, which has broken out in various forms, from 
time to tune, for the last thirty years, has prejudiced the English generally against 
"vesting money in Ireland ; and there certainly is not the same facility i/rel^er 
mg debts there, that there is in this country. y IeLover - 

To what cause do you ascribe the disturbances, which thus impede the investment 
of English capital in Ireland ?— The disturbances generally, in Ireland, I conceive 
are imputable to a variety of causes. Perhaps it would not become me to state any 
■“mediately, it is the destitute condition of all 
IreS b I t tffi ! fh y i <, b ^ ““T 8 P” or: at the time , in the south of 

viewT of the Sers! g F °° r ra ‘ hei ' ^ inStruments ° f 

Has any alteration in the condition of the farmers of late taken place, which indis- 
poses them towards the general peace and tranquillity of society ?— The late war acted 
as a very great stimulus to the speculation and industry of farmers in Ireland • and as 
t ‘? War d™ a ml subsided, and as soon as, in consequence of that, the circu- 
lating medium of the country lessened, and the population having increased, their 
condition necessarily altered very much upon the cessation of war. Since then 
of Ireland 6 U ? &V0 “ rable seasons > , low P™es, -nd, with reference to the south 
mnn n ,w I 38 ^ a . de ? tractI “ of “ immense amount of capital and 
money, by the failure ol the banks, from which it cannot recover for many years 
without some great measure of relief. 3 ^ 

orfe r cre^d a '™Tr ietherthe 81088 a “°™t of agricultural produce has diminished 
rather fecreased.^ gr ° SS am ° Unt ° f a S ricultural produce, I should think, has 

Then, 11 the gross amount of agricultural produce has increased, how can anv 

saSv I™ if th 6 r° dl T nl8h a “ mCa “ 8 ° f em P>°yi»ont of the agricultural pea- 
Zs 7 L u e ! J‘ nBeH have adopted fixed rents; which the value of the produce 

thcy haTe b6en — th ° ^ by tb ° 

Would not the landlords who receive those increased rents, have increased means 
of employ, ng the people ?-I do not say that his rents have increased 

havell e“f ml ioT 1 ” 8 r ° ntS . in “ cirCulatin S medhm '' ia ™ased in value ; 
rtridn y ,i \ •SWW m increased power of employing the people 
.. cl tamly they have, if those- rents remained in the country. 1 1 11 

You 
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You hare slated that considerable alteration has taken place in the circulating GmariC^hgU,. 
medium of the south of Ireland, and a destruction of capital, as you expressed it, , , 

has taken place ; to what circumstances do you allude in that answer ?— I allude to 
the failure of the Waterford, Clonmell, Limerick, Cork, and other banks. 

At what period did those hanks fail?— I think, in the spring of 1820 the greater 
number occurred. _ . 

Were those many of them amongst the principal banks tn the south of Ireland ! — 

There was no other bank, I believe, in Waterford but Newport’s. I think Newport’s 
had between 200,000/. and 300,000/. in circulation, on an average ; the Clonmell 
bank, I should think, the same ; the two Cork banks about 600,000/. ; their cir- 
culation varied from 500,000 /. to 600,000/. : the two Limerick banks had, I suppose, 
together, about 300,000 /. , 

Were there not failures of some other banks also ; was there not a iauure ot a bank 
at Kilkenny ? — There was, and there were several others. 

Can you at all inform the Committee, what proportion the circulation which was 
withdrawn by those failures, may be supposed to bear to the circulation of banks 
which continued in business ?— The other Cork bank that preserved its credit, has 
not, I think, very much increased its circulation since. 

Previous to this failure, what did the paper circulation of the south of Ireland 
generally consist of ?— The circulation of the south of Ireland consisted entirely of 
private bank paper, with some national bank. 

Was the proportion of national paper very small in proportion to that of the local 
paper ? — Very small indeed, as it was only required in payments at public offices. 

Of what paper does the circulation now consist? — Of private bank paper, and oi 
bank of Ireland paper mixed. . 

Is the proportion of private paper much smaller as compared with the other.— 

I should think, in the country, people, from dear-bought experience and caution, 
must keep generally bank of Ireland paper ; but in the towns, where the circulation 
is so quick, and where they can at once present the notes for payment if there be any 
distrust, the circulation consists of private bank paper chiefly. 

Can you inform the Committee whether there is, or is not, a general feeling ot 
distrust now with regard to private paper, which impedes the issue ot ordinary banker s 
no t es ? — Certainly, people have not the same confidence in them ; but the circu- 
lation is so quick, that it really signifies to them very little what is the symbol ot 

Have you any idea of what the proportion of amount of the circulating medium 
now is, to the amount as it existed in the most flourishing periods?— I should doubt 
if it is one-third of what it was in 181 2. 

To what districts does that answer apply ? — To the counties ot Clare, Limerick, 

Kerry, Cork, Tipperary and Waterford. . 

To what cause do you attribute this great reduction in the amount ot the cir- 
culating medium iu Ireland ? — Of course, the diminished value of the produce ot 
the country requires less money, and there is less property having occasion to be 
represented ; also to the destruction of the banks. 

What is the alteration in the price of raw produce during the same period.— 

What the alteration may be between the period of 1812 and just now, would not, 

I think, answer the inquiry, because just now com is much higher than it was during 
the season when the fanners sold the greater part of their produce ; but 1 should 
say, that the price of com last winter certainly was not one-half what it was at the 
most flourishing time I speak of. „ . . . . ' 

On what grounds is it you make the calculation of the amount of the circulating 
medium at those two different periods ’-From my observation and knowledge ot 
the general poverty and destitution of the country. 

But not from any actual and official returns ?— Not from any official returns. 

You have said, that if an improved system of husbandry were adopted m Ireland, 
it would throw men out of employment ; would that be the case if there was a greater 
demand in England for the produce of Irish agriculture ?— I did not state that 
I thought positively that an improved husbandry would diminish the occupation, 

I was not clear whether it might not. . , . . 

Would it if there were a greater demand for the produce of Irish agriculture m 
England ?-I assume what I have stated before, that I think there would, at all 
times, be a demand in Great Britain and Europe for all that Ire and was capable 
of producing ; what she produces now, or what she might produce by any improved 
system of agriculture. 

561- 1 
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Would not an improved system of agriculture, finally lead to an increased employ 
ment of the people on the land, and to a great increase of the produce ?— It would 
certainly lead to an increase of produce, but I think that a greater extent of agri- 
culture might be carried on under an improved system of husbandry, by occupying 
less people. ° 

Would there be any difficulty in occupying an increased number of hands, pro- 
vided there was a demand for the increased produce, in consequence of such improve- 
ment?— I say, that I think an increased demand for the produce, supposing the 
extent of land to be the same, would not, under improved husbandry, increase the 
occupation of the people. 

Not if that demand were doubled ? — I do not understand a demand for a thing 
that does not exist ; the quantum of land that could be brought to produce corn, 
so as to leave rent after paying the expenses, must necessarily depend upon the 
price the produce sells for; if com should remain at what I conceive a fair peace 
price, I do not think the quantity of land that could be brought into cultivation, 
profitably, in Ireland, can be very considerably increased ; that which is already 
tilled may, certainly, by improved husbandry be made more productive, but my 
observation as to improved husbandry not requiring an increased number of hands, 
applies to the land already under agriculture. 

Might not the same land employ an additional number of hands, if it were culti- 
vated higher ?— When I speak of an improved system of agriculture, I include all 
the contrivances of husbandry that are used in the best agricultural countries. 

_ Does your apprehension then of an improved system of agriculture leading to a 
diminished employment of labour, refer to the possible introduction of machinery in 
agriculture so as to supersede human labour ? — Chiefly so. 

Do you conceive a capitalist would lay out his money in a thrashing-mill, unless 
he could send his wheat to market thrashed by a mill cheaper than if he sent it to 
market thrashed by hand P—Perhaps he may not ; but I do not know whether 
a farmer would not prefer having machinery, costing him more, than having about 
him permanently, an increased number of labourers; those labourers marrying of 
course, and every year increasing the population upon his ground. 

Would not the general principle of profit and loss regulate the outlay of agricul- 
tural capital, as it would the outlay of commercial capital?— No doubt, as a general 
principle, it would. 

Then, if the effect of the introduction of machinery in agriculture were to produce 
corn cheaper, do you not think that reduction of price would have the effect of 
augmenting the consumption of that corn ? — I do not think I said, that the intro- 
duction of machinery would make the corn produced cost less ; 1 only alluded to it 
under the apprehension, that instead of affording increased occupation to the labouring 
poor, it might have a contrary tendency. 

Would you call any thing an improvement in husbandry, which had not the effect 
of lowering the price of the corn produced ? — 1 conceive it would be an improvement 
if you could produce an increased quantity from a given quantity of land, costing the 
same price. 

Would not the price necessarily fall under such circumstances ? — If it was general 
it certainly would. 

from the knowledge you have of the state of agriculture in England, do you not 
know that it is universally the case, that thrashing-machines have decreased the em- 
ployment of the poor ?— Certainly, I should think they have ; I have always been led 
to think so by all the information I have heard. 

Would all other improvements in agriculture necessarily lead to the employment 
°1 , .. e . r , oure _ rs •' That would depend upon the previous knowledge and degree 
qf skill that existed; but to illustrate my observation, which was general, I shall 
state, that, within my own recollection, two men were almost universally, through 
Munster, necessary to plough ; one to hold the reins and the other to lead the horses* 
and that now, generally, one boy does the work ; he holds the reins and directs the 
plough. 

As there remains in the community the power of feeding the other man or bov 
will he not be productively employed on that or some other land?— The first part of 
that assumes what does not necessarily follow from either my answer or the question ; 
but 1 allow that the saving of that man’s labour goes to the pocket of the fanner, 
and he enjoys the benefit of it, provided lie sells the coni at the same price, under both 
circumstances. 1 ’ 

Will 
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Will not the actual produce of the country he increased in consequence of this GW* Caltagkm, 

™,inrr of labour?— No, hut the cost of production is lowered. , , * 1 

WTU not the quantity produced be increased, as tins man may now be employed 
production somewhere else ? — If he is employed he can devote his labour to some I 

0 tl Do P ™T > think that the reduction of paper issues in Ireland, produced effects 
euual or greater than those which are produced by an equal reduction in Eng and 1 
2-1 think the situation of Munster, in that respect, bears no comparison with any 

aiS Supposi^ n the circulation of Munster to be reduced one-half, and the circulation 
of the county of York to be reduced one-half, do you think that the effect of that 
reduction, being the same in both cases, will be equal ; or are there any circumstances 
in Ireland which would make the reduction more , felt? — The effect of either a re- 
duction of circulating medium, or an extension of it, must operate differently under 
different circumstances; if the circulation of the county of York is diminished, 
either from a less active circulation or less occassion for it, by decreased value o 
goods generally, that contraction operates in a natural way ; without destroying, 
and probably not diminishing the nominal amount of capital; but m the south of 
Ireland, there has been a destruction of positive capital to a very large amount, and 
an annihilation of circulating medium to a large amount, founded upon the credit 

^M^do^rcdftSosfof capital of the country ?-The difference between 
what the banks owed, and what dividend they paid, is so much loss of capital to the 

F d“vou not call all the valuable produce of the land, manufactures and investments 
in trade and agriculture, do you not term them the capital of the country -I call, 
certainly, the stock of a country capital; but I do not call the annual productions of 

1,1,1 Ito you 7 thS wealth of the country, the general stock of the south of Ireland 
has been diminished by reason of the alteration in the paper syste m ^ t here ess 
of stock in the country than there was thenP-Yes, I think there is certainly less of 

^ Them E less of paper, but how has any thing else been reduced ?-From the 
necessity of converting that stock into money to discharge engagements, and the late 

disturbances have also contributed to it. instance 

Has the quantity of it been reduced ?— Certainly, it has ; fanners for instance 
who were obliged to pay rent, have sold their stock ; that stock has come to this 
country ; farms in general, the dairy farms and the feeding farms are certainly 
loss stocked than they were, and also the sheep district. . . , c 

When you say that it has come to this country, do you mean m the shape of re- 
mittancesto absentees for rents, or in what way?— I do not say ‘‘ *“ C ° me 
to this country ; it has been consumed m Ireland or exported to this counter. 

Do you not know that the fixed payments, whether m the shape of inter*#, or 
mortgages, or head rents are, generally speaking, from the system of. enure of 
property in Ireland, infinitely greater, for instance, in the county of Cork or in the 
province of Munster, than they are in England r Certainly. , , , 

p Is not a considerable proportion of those fixed payments, which are made to this 

C 0 , S ? Tf”L“p^ents remain the same, and the value of the produce be 
nreatl^reduced, the balance over and above the fixed payment will be smaller, 
which^ is left in the province of Munster, than it would be, m the case that has 
been put wM, reference to York ?-The rents of Munster for the las six yearn 
generally speaking, have been paid out of capital, instead of out of the profit 
of the ground. If the charge upon the county, either m the shape of rent or rent 
cliare-e g or interest, be fixed, and the value of their productions be less than that 
charge* there is nothing for the occupiers of the ground, but on the contrary, t eir 

the effect of the late events in the ^ 
vint of Mnnrter, to which you have alluded, have had the effect of making The 

the landlord’s rental. j)o 
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th S *d! rei ” itta,1CeS 0f head - rent8 taTe COntbued ? - T “ *• -tent 

J«W ' ’ . y° u conceive, that the remittances of head-rents, and other fixed payments 

bear a greater proport.on to the whole value of the produce of the country X 

wh e Lr^e S id f nnde rt rtie. thlnk ** ^ ^ “* ™% «- & ~ 

tin? of 6 T rtf Ia ^t°rds been benefited in proportion to such increased propor 
tion of value that they have received '-Generally speaking, when one man ga, 

& a r^ man r ariCh ^ t ^ 8ai " e -‘- t t and that is exactly what I wish 

C T g„t“r“ ■" E ” gknd h8Ve g0t ri ° h ’ Whik th ° W»d 

Has this alteration, in point of fact, operated precisely in the same way as if 
*nn7 U - m tr° f absent f„ s had considerably increased? — Certainly : we will Lmose 
jool. is the amount of fixed rent to remit, and l,ooo/. the production of theTand 
to meet it ; if the production should only sell for 500/. it has the same effect on 
b Wouill h nnfhn 6 g u “ r, | illall y be ™ equal ‘0 its entire production. 
livK toCdtlf hl U 1 !y ’/ he ^r h ? l! l ntilord lived in ano ‘ h - country, or 
cuTat”“fr 0 a m ? Ii?. he hVed mIre ' and ’ the PreSUm P ti0n that it would eir- 

& ■ a j* e u ed P a y ment of rent is concerned, the occupier would be 
absolutely ruined ?— -He would, if the Irish landlord was to send his capital out of the 
country, or to hoard it up out of circulation. P e 

You have put the case yourself, of afanner having 1,000/. value in produce but 
by some accident, that produce becomes worth only 500/. ; if in both cases ’lie is 
under aUtObllgnttonto pay 5 °°h to his landlord, i?£y thing MtoSJaZ 

when “dt'Cthe fanner 

j^SS-S^SaES 

south of Ireland anil in the fi, , ■ , s0 “ tbem baldla > were introduced into the 
would from them circulate tl™ T ad ,. Vanced ‘ b c landed proprietors, it 

SST'**** -^-!wSiTiaSlS3gitSS 

described ; 
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described ; could it be employed with advantage to the public ?-I have no doubt it (tarfM. **», 
would find its way. ultimately, into the hands of some person who would find the ^ » , 

me XfeToS; g u^;ttt come from ? -I am supposing the only practicable <- *** 
expedient that I know; that is, supposing the legislature thought it expedient to 
advance a loan to the resident landed proprietors on the same principles, and in the 
same manner, as they did upon various occasions for the relief of commerce and 
trade in this country, upon the security of real estate. 

Must not that capital so advanced, be withdrawn from some other part of the 
empire ? — It need not be withdrawn from any part, but it may be new capital 

C1< How do you consider that such new capital might be created ?— I conceive that 

treasury bills or exchequer bills might be issued, repayable in seven or ten years ; 

that is one way of providing capital ; but I should think a mole natural way ol 
providing it, wild be, to obtahi it from the Bank of England or Ireland guaranteed 
by government, or advanced to government, in the first instance, upon the credit of 
the quit-rents and crown lands of Ireland. . . f , 

Do you conceive that adequate security could be given for the payment of tile 
interest of the sums so advanced ? — Yes. . . . ,. . ... , 

And a sinking fund for the repayment of the principal ?— Yes, I think so, if that 

' ,C Thm Tsuch were the case, do you not think that advances might be obtained 
upon private security for the same objects? No, I tun not, we 'j 1 

although the legal rate of Ireland now is six per cent, there exis s a difficulty in 
obtaining money upon the security of Irish estates, mainly from the ™urnsmnce 
that tli ere are very few such things in Ireland as a mam mortgage, and from the 

causes I. before alluded to. , , , • 

Would not all those obstacles which make the advance upon private security 
difficult, be equally applicable to any advance on the part of government . I Mould 
think, that although it would be equally applicable, there would remain sufficient 
security for the loan. I would suppose an estate, worth 60,000/., is charged with 
bond debts to the amount of 20,000 Z, I should say there is a very good security to 
the crown, for an advance of 5,000/ or 10,000/ upon that, although an individual 

would not lend upon it. , , . , . . • , i } 

Would not the risk run by the public be equal to the risk run by an individual . 

In other words, the degree of security capable of being given would be the same 
but there exists the best species of security on winch the loan I allude to may be 

Would there not be some danger of landlords paying off their mortgage^ for 
which they had agreed to pay a high interest with the money which ‘hoy would 
borrow from government at a low interest ?— If such a consequence were to follow 
instead of calling it a danger, I should call it a great benefit ; and that is precisely 
one of the good consequences that I should expect from the measure. If the loan 
were to be made at a cheap rate of interest, which I should say was indispensable, t 
would, no doubt, enable the land proprietors to reduce the charges that are at prese 
fixed upon them ; but if their bond-holders knew that they had such a loan to resort 
to, they would accept of a reduced rate of interest, rather than disturb their security , 
just as the five per cent holders did in this country. T , . • 

If a man residing in England lent to you 1 0,000 Z. on an estate in Ireland at 
per cent, and you could borrow that 10,000/ of government at four per cent, by 
which you would be enabled to pay him off, would any benefit whatever accrue to 
Ireland with respect to the employment of her people r— Unquestionably, upon the 
case which is put ; but I should mention, that I stated that my view would be, 
make the loan avail always to resident landed proprietors. 

In limiting the loan to resident landed proprietors, is it your object to give an 
additional bounty as a reward for residence ?- As a bounty for residence. 

It appears very clearly, by such transaction, you would save two per cent pel 
JuZr,o,oo y oZ; hit’ tie question is, whether there woo d .be any adib tiona 
caDital whatever in Ireland ?— Unquestionably there would ; to the amount ot that 
c£ge“ut of the expense o?the mortgage, there would be 200/ taken from 
the mortgage in England, and the person m Ireland has that 200/ 

Then you called the two per cent saved by you, in tile supposed case, 200 . 
capital ?— Yes, I should. j n 
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' In what way do you suppose any exchequer bill for any amount is capital f r. 
answers the purpose of capital. ’ Jmount ls ca P ltal f— It 

wJrl- ap!taI T 11 il ” tm ' ne - , int ? sonle of tl,os8 ob j« ts which are favourable to 

production, such as raw materials, food, clothing, implements &e - In mv vl t0 

any thing that represents property is capital. lm P‘ements, &<=• d— In my view, 

But can any mail employ labourers by being possessed of an exchequer bill witho, t 
being ab e to turn that exchequer bill into implements of p2T>5S 
not ; but that is assuming what I should not admit 1 certainly 

sonm other^a™of^thosetmplemrats^produ^ depriving 

vi™ 1 of’i™ I>lementS ° f husbandl T » easily as he can convert a piece of gold” m my 

It is admitted that there is no difference between the piece of gold and tlm 
exchequer bill ; but the question still arises, whether he can so emplof thosetanfe 
ments of production without depriving some other man of the employment of tiiemt 

1 WouhlTe 1 f ‘ I 0n ° f f° ne artIC 6 f value for anotber “tide of value. 

1 ai 1 *? °f ? ™ untr y bank . which had half a million of notes in circu 

I shod” “nt "Sw ofif 6 C ° Unt17 ^ the *«* 

in rte!t°w th ? eXteM ° f the ftiIure ? - N » lotion of it ; whether it is solid capital 
much property.” Si;' ftr P “perty “ " 
Ye! there is ‘ tllcre 18 a g reat want of employment in the south of Ireland ?- 

Can you inform the Committee, whether there is an anxiety on the part of th„ 
people for employment ?-No doubt there is; they must be employed to exisf 
f It'-' 1 *h° U ^ 6 t0 ‘l*™ 1 tbe Committee, whether want of employment is cliieflv 
wLhe PartS ° f tbe °T try " hkh are OT W a S oTdisturbtc^ 
“ 7? c , onnect , want of em pi°yment with disturbance They are connected • 
but the disturbances do not principally arise out of the destitute condition of tW 

£TZu S rFn"n 1 tblnk 1 stat od, in a fonner part of my evidZe, ^hat^ conceived 

ofothas than tta «»— 

wltWliT Stat ° wllat tha "' ages of labourers a re. in those parts of the country 

Brf 

towns, than m the remote parts of the country ; are the wages for labourers h.fw 

sTXCSXS SSZSll* --- *- 

iromthe altered value of agricultural produce in the south, is there Tot a general 

alteration 
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alteration taking place in the mode of managing lands . ?— I do not think that the GcrrardCulkglm,, 

farmers have either the same spirit, or the means which they had. . , , 

With regard to the relation between landlord and tenant, is there a growin 
a Josition to consolidate small farms into large ones, and ‘hereby to reduce the 
Emulation on the farms?— During the war, when what are called nuddle-men had 
interests in the farms, the clamour , and outcry agan* them was very great, and 
as farms fell out of lease, every proprietor was for subdividing his land . since the 
neace, and since those circumstances have occurred to which I have adverted m 
the former part of my evidence, as impoverishing a great proportion of the country, 

; s t l WE e middle-men who have paid the rent best, so long as they hail capital to 
pay it ; now scarcely an, man of capital is found hardy enough to tele a largo 
extent of ground, and the proprietor is unwilling to divide it into small farms at 
thesame time he has no other resource but to do so, for you have not a choice of 

^TrfTthe Committee then to understand, that in point of fact there is not a system 
Poind on of consolidation of small jfanns into larger— I have not heard of any. 

B Are you aware of any alteration of system, by which the number of houses upon 
farms are diminishing by the exertions of landlords, and the population reducing by 
covenants against alienation, or any other method?— I have heard of those 
hut really covenants with the class of the cottage tenants in Ireland merely 
nominal/you have no hold upon them by any covenant ; but I beiieve 4at every 
judicious proprietor, when a farm comes into his hands, will, with a view to keeping 
down the population, pull down as many of those wretched hovels as he possibly 

“"Have you any doubt, but that that system is acted upon in many instances r— 

' nlactedtpon in a greater degree now than it formerly was?— I think it is, 
but I speak only of lands that have fallen out of lease into the hanrls of propnetors . 
but really in the present state of the country, I believe a man wishing to do that, 
has not had it in his power to turn a family out of a house to live on the 

Do you believe, that in the disturbed districts in the northern part of the county 
of Cork there is any proportion of the population which lias been deprived of their 
S if suLLXe, by being deprived of their habitations -1 art ^ the 
disturbed district, in the county of Cork, is the most civilized part of the Wg ’ , 
there are more resident gentlemen about there than in any other , but as I believe 
ScaTcause would l discovered, if sought for, to be connect ed more or s 
with every appearance of turbulence m the county, I do not think that the <nr 
cumstance Diminishing the number of habitations, is any leading cause of those 

a “r*ink it forms any part of the cause ?-I never heard it did, and really 

security for peace and order that there is in other countries ; the bad treatment « 

■md the breach of faith with the tenants on the Courtenay estate, was 1 the 1 tirst 

Sf tlio land have formed great ground of disturbance amongst the farmer 

rrrL:d"4t"iuc"cSlsU of ten, a postscript, that no preference had. 

K.ifiSltl, 1 4 
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Ger^CaUagia,, Would be given to any one ; and it was the highest bidder that generally obtained 

Z ; ca f wt ? aa! ! and the want of that gradation of ranks which existe 

« C0U " try ’ “ k “ ‘ Wide "*"*» between £ 

Do you conceive that the landlord in Ireland has any greater means of fixing the 
rent which the tenant is to pay than the landlord in England, or any other country* 
mSeT B th f T TJ w Se ’, "i* w,thin the power of the >“ndlord in Ireland my 

3y nw R ii a ”„„t S d t0 fix the r6nt which the tenaM is * pay ?-C J- 

Or at any time ?— I believe there have been times since 1810, when occupants 
would have been found to promise any rent demanded for certain lands in Ireland 

lord If rent “ ‘ he c aCt ° f the tenant as wal1 «■ of the land- 

lord, is it not i the landlord lias no power of fixing the rent, which is to be given for 

wiS iu — 5 - A b ^” “ -£ 

Do yon conceive that the abatements of rent, which have come within your 
oxnmS*’ “ IrelaI,d > haIe not been made with the same liberality that mighl be 
ofEngk n r Th n of the 8 entl ™en of Ireland is very different from that 

T JPVT s . tate the difference ?-There is scarcely a large landed proprietor in 
Ireland who is not subject to considerable fixed charges ; family charges, interest of 
moitgages, and interest of bond debts, and portions for younger children ; those 
charges being fixed, he is unwilling, naturally, to submit to any diminution of his 
income, if not reduced to it from necessity. I do not mean to say that the land- 
frni S t°b Ir fl a ? d ? ave f as n much f ling as the landlortt s of any other country, but 

whL\he fl 1 t rT ?S i h haV t 131611 place in the VaIue of re “ ts and of produce, 
last thirty years, they were very unwilling, for many years after the 
peace, to consent to any material abatement of rent. 

Are the Committee to understand, that by reason of those fixed charges it is 
f^quemly not in the power of the landlord to make a sufficient abatement of the 
lent . I have often heard of that being given as an answer : I would say it is 
a common answer that when farmers have asked for permanent abatements the 
individual has said, how can I do it, I have to pay my mother so much a year, my 
sistei so much a year, and interest so much to my younger brothers and sisters : " 
and I would say, that generally speaking, the class I allude to have, for the last five 

Knt: re “ y !h e Tf and . receivers for the!r famiI y ™<1 their creditors. 
Have you known, in the south, any instances in which the landlord has been left 
without any rent at all ?— Yes, I have many. 

Do yon believe that there are many such ?-I have no doubt there are ; I have 
heard of many landlords who have received no rent whatever 

Did not the landlord gain considerably, in point of fixed charges, by the rise in 
h H P as bef I 0 ™ an i the lnar “se of rent during the war ?— No' doubt he did. 
thf ?T ^ he f ? n h has lateI y takcn ptnee, than he gained during 

ipon^fm during the wa7’ ‘ ’* ° f “* ^ “ C "* an66s ‘“Posed 
Do you think the whole of the incumbrances upon the land in Ireland, are greater 
now than they were during the war r-Yes, I should think they are g 

To what cause would you ascribe the increase of those incumbrances 5- A man 
possessed of landed property during those times of high values, valuing his property 
e taS If’ W0U ' d rtf &mi /? lai ' Ber P 0 *™ 8 a " d jointures. A nfan finding hk 
hS before dmifald f ^ e’ W ° Uld H> a P s >Vnch it out into more expense than he 
upon W ’ P aps ’ d ““O'P^ some of: his income by taking money 

Is not the Irish landlord exempt from all farm repairs of house barn nates 

SIS' fofriMdZdfd*? 6 ff 1 landI ° rd is liable t0 ?_It is not fl'o’oSstom 

m Ireland tor a landlord to defray the expense of any of those things. 

Do you know any instances in which it is incumbent upon the kndlord to keen 

t^ILnf S ? fe fe " ” ,a " d ' 6ld > “> 1 > 688 “ £STS 

a .e^hTXfte 1=1^ ^ * 

givenTtfgeS ^ ge,,ml ““ y ° U ' ,aVe 

Do 
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t> 0 you observe my difference in the treatment of those landlords, who are very Grrrarf 
independent in their circumstances, towards their tenantry, as compared with the 
conduct of the landlords who are incumbered in their circumstances r— I am afraid ~ ' . 

I shall expose myself to some criticism by answering the question ; but I must ' 

confess I have observed it. I think I see a difference of disposition in a tenantry 
that have been fairly and handsomely met by the landlords, as contrasted with the 
despairing situation of those that have no interest in their tenures. I know of an 
individual instance, where a kind and conciliating conduct on the part of a landlord 
in a distressed part of the country, has had the effect of preventing any outrages 

UP Is there not a considerable mass of absentee property in the neighbourhood of that 
part of the county of Cork where the disturbances have lately existed?— In the 
neighbourhood of it, but not in the immediate neighbourhood of it ; the Courtenay 
estate is upon the confines of the county of Limerick j then there is a large tract of 
country between it and Donneraile, where there are very few resident gentlemen ; 
round Donneraile is civilized. ... 

You have said that you do not consider the destruction of habitations to be one 
of the causes of disturbance ; have not those gentlemen who have destroyed cabins 
been particularly marked out by the turbulent ?— I never heard that. 

Are the wages of labour to which you have referred, the money price of labour, or 
an allowance in account? — I speak, of course, of money wages. 

What is the general svstem, is the general system a money price, or on allowance 
of so much for rent or 'for produce?— The country gentlemen employ their own 
labourers for their own work, and very little money, if any, is paid to them. 

What do you mean by their employing their own labourers ? — It is the general 
practice in Ireland for fanners, and others, to give a habitation and piece of ground 
to a labouring man ; he gets a rent for this habitation and ground ; and what they 
call the freedom of the collop, a cow and some sheep ; and he receives his labour, 
which he credits him for at so much a day. 

Are the Committee to understand that there is a rent account, m most instances, 
between the gentleman and the labourer, and that the labour of the peasant is paid 
for by allowance in rent rather than in money ?— A certain part of it is paid. 

How often are those accounts settled ?- — Upon my word I do not know, they are 
settled by the stewards of the gentlemen. 

Have you any doubt, that that system of the payment of labour on account pro- 
duces dissatisfaction in the mind of the peasant ?— ' There is no doubt it is unsatisfac- 
tory to him, but what can a man do ; those are the only terms upon which he can 
sell his labour, the country being overstocked with population. 

Do you think the situation of the people would be better if the landlords paid 
them regularly so much a day, and received their rent regularly ?— There is no doubt 
they would be more independent of the landlord ; but I think in general they would 
spend that money somewhere else, and not pay the landlord any rent. 

When a payment in money is made, is it generally in favour of the tenant or the 
landlord ?— Speaking of the description of people to which I am referring, the balance 
must be from the landlord. ... , 

Are not many of those labourers, generally speaking, m the south, registered as 
freeholders ? — I should say, very few of the existing labourers. 

Do those accounts consist of many items, or is it merely rent set off against the 
demand that the labourer has for his wages ? — I believe they consist of no other items. 

Suppose a tenant in Ireland to lay out money in improvements, in building a good 
house, and adding to the comfort of the farm, is there any mode, under the usual 
practice of the south of Ireland, by which, at the expiration of his lease, he can receive 
any allowance from his landlord for the capital so invested ?— There is nothing m 
the custom or the law of the country to give him any claim to it, except in the planting 
of trees; if registered, he can cut them down. 

Do you conceive that any provision by which the tenant could receive from his 
landlord an allowance for improvements, at the termination of his lease, would be 
productive of a beneficial effect?— If the tenantry of Munster should remain such 
as they are, I think it would be a regulation good for the lawyers, instead of for the 
parties : that there would assuredly be a law-suit upon the termination of every lease. 

In point of fact, is the land left in a better state at the termination of a lease than 
it was at the beginning of it ?— Generally speaking, it is always given up in i an 
impoverished state. In England you have a tenantry that have some capital, ihe 
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r„rra^Ca!l, s U h fact is, that the cottage tenantry in the south of Ireland, since the year 170,, ouoW 

, j'* “> " a T e remained labourers j they were never fit for any thing but labourers. S 

n July 1 T " It your opinion, that it would be beneficial to convert small farms into larae J 

' «* 4 he present state of the population of the country, I should say not. ' ~ 

Supposing a farm of one hundred acres fell out of lease to you, and you found it 
to contain a population of seventy or eighty persons, would you continue the tenancv 
of the farm to those seventy or eighty persons ?— Certainly not, amongst the seventv 
or eighty persons ; but I should find it very difficult to get a man of capita* to take 
the whole hundred acres, without my making a considerable sacrifice to him ; and 
1 would, m such a case, certainly prefer sub-dividing it into two or three farms 

faking the average of farms in the state in which you know the south of Ireland 
to be, and assuming that any of them, your property, fell out of lease in the new 
arrangements you would make, do you conceive that - you would continue the same 
population on the farm, or reduce that population ? — I would do every thin* in mv 
power to reduce the population, if I found the population to be excessive. 

Have you any doubt that other landlords would find it their interest to act upon 
the same system ? — I have no doubt they would. * 

Have you any doubt that the principal is acted upon in the new letting of 
lands . I have no doubt it is acted upon in a degree where it is in the landlord's 
power to do it. 

What becomes of the population who are thus turned off the estate ? — I nrotest 
I do not know what becomes of the population of the country; it is growing un 
daily and hourly. You see people embarking in all parts of Ireland for England^ 
m much greater numbers than you see them return ; there are large embarkations 
for Canada, and for the United States, chiefly of persons carrying some property; 
and yet the population of the country seems to be increased. Really, within mv 
observation, 1 think the character of the people has deteriorated : certainly, their 
stature is diminished, from living upon vegetable food, and upon a bad vegetable 
food , for I think the potatoe root of the country is degenerating. 

Do you attribute any of the increased population of the country to the 405. free- 
hold system.— I should say, that the first impulse that was given to the population 
of Ireland was, the act that gave to Roman Catholics the ekctive franchise • it be 
came the object of great parliamentary interests to raise as many voters as possible. 
Immediately after that followed the war ; the demand for men for the anny and 
navy, together with the increased agriculture in Ireland, operated as a premium for 
procreation. I do not know, that during the war, the circumstance of the Roman 
Catholic clergy having no provision operative ; hut certainly, since the peace and at 
Eflv f circumstance of the Roman Catholic clergy deriving their rnnolumems 
chiefly from the fees upon marriages, has had a great tendency to cause improper 
marriages. r 1 

Do you not conceive that the potatoe food of the peasantry is a great cause, in the 

Is not the cheapness of provisions, the first and principal cause, in your apprehen- 

r„iw e i- mC r? e ' 1 populatIon Vm. It « the first cause ; but if not operated upon 
by other stimulating causes, it would not, I conceive, operate as an evil. 

Do you think that any of the other causes to which you have alluded could have 

17 ir e< l“ conslde “ bl « augmentation of the population of Ireland, if it were not 
lor the cheapness of food ? — I think not. 

, y° u , consldcr lhat , the cheapness of food, without any other causes, would have 
produced the augmentation of the population ? — I should say, that the cheapness of 
subsistence, in the abstract, is a good, and that it can only prove an evil, where it 
is acted upon by other causes creating a greater population that there is employment 

Has not the increase of population compelled them to have recourse to that low 
and detenor ated food?— No doubt of it; they have no other food to subsist on. 

Have you thought of any means by which the increased rate of population could 

hnv?the off t " h,ch J, 011 could recommend which you think would 

have the effect of indisposing the people to many so soon as they now dor— I would 

s„m a n. o y f ! n y ' clergy were made independent of that 

Ui5e 3tead)18tSted > thlt S ° “any marriages would not 

Do you think, that by encouraging education, the people would be rendered 
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more cautious and less disposed to place themselves in the difficulties to which they Gerrard Callaghan, 
are now subject? — No, I do not think that the diffusion of education would check Esq. 
the population in that way. v f J 

Supposing the moral condition of the people to be raised? — If the moral condition (1 July.) 

of the people were improved, I think a man would consider more before he marries 
than he now does ; he would have a higher sense of his dignity, and not get children 
to crawl about like vermin. 

Would not education be one great means of improving the moral condition of the 
people ? — No doubt it would work that, but very slowly. 

What other means would you suggest, besides education, for improving the moral 
condition of the people ? — I think that employment and education ought to go hand 
in hand ; I think it is futile to be talking of educating the people unless you have 
the means of employing them ; I think education will follow naturally if they are 
employed. 

What is the system of education that prevails in the south, to your knowledge ? — 

The schools that are established by the Hibernian School Society, and parochial schools; 
but I shall beg to add, that the Roman Catholic clergy oppose, by all the means 
in their power, the establishment of those national schools called, I believe, Hiber- 
nian schools ; they will not allow children to go to them ; they exercise their influ- 
ence over the parents of the children, to prevent them from going to schools where 
the Bible is read ; and I think that influence is so exercised by them, in a degree 
to call for the interference of parliament, unless some measure can be devised td 
reconcile the objects of all parties. 

Is that not one of the great impediments to education ? — Of course it is. 

Have you ever known of very considerable efforts being made on the part of the 
Roman Catholic clergy for the establishment of schools? — I believe they have 
established some schools. 

Is there not a very large school, one of the principal schools in the city of Cork, 
which is carried on entirely by the Roman Catholic clergy ? — Yes, there is ; my 
observation applied more to the country than to the towns. 

But in the country have you not known schools carried on by the Catholic clergy ? 

—I believe there are schools in each parish. 

Do you wish to convey any idea to the Committee that, generally speaking, the 
Roman Catholic clergy are unfriendly to education, or only that they are unfriendly 
to a particular description of schools ? - Whatever the genius of the religion may be, 

I would not say that the Roman Catholic clergy are unfriendly to the diffusion of 
knowledge and education, but I state that they are opposed to the. establishment 
of schools where the Bible is read. 

Even the Bible, without note or comment, as it is called? — f believe, in the 
Hibernian schools, the Bible that is circulated is without note or comment. 

Is it theDouay version ; do the Roman Catholic clergy object to the introduction 
of schools into Ireland? — I believe the Roman Catholic clergy disapprove of persons 
professing that religion, reading the Bible ; I may be misinformed. 

Is not the Bible read in that school in the city of Cork, with which you are 
acquainted ; are you aware of any catholic schools from which the Bible is excluded?—- 
I neither know whether they do use it, or whether they do not use it ; but if I were 
to guess, I should say they do not use it. 

Are there any schools in the southern parts of Ireland, with which you are ac- 
quainted, in which the education of industry is at all connected with the education 
of letters ? — I think that there are schools established now from private funds, and 
by private individuals, in which they connect some branches of industry. 

What branches ?— Spinning generally, and making straw hats. 

Are those introduced in any school whatever, within your knowledge ?— Upon 
my word, I cannot say. 

Are you acquainted with any school for boys, in which the education of industry 
is connected with the education of letters ; in which there is any thing taught in the 
way of trade? — I am not acquainted with it ; but there may be schools upon a small 
Scale. 

Do you not think, that if it were necessary to publish banns to effect catholic mar- 
riages as well as protestant, would not a great many marriages be prevented ?— I must 
candidly say, I do not think there would. In addition to the expedient which I have 
before proposed for throwing more capital and circulation in the country, I would 
advise one expedient, which I think would be found of great utility ; that is, to enable 
ijgi, u 2 persons 
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G '""d£f“Z hm '\ persons obtaining presentments at assizes, to raise money on the faith of those pre 

, , sentments, to enable them to execute them ; because I have known, since this intense 

(1 July ) distress appeared in the south of Ireland, instances of persons not being able to 
execute works, or executing them on very disadvantageous terms, for want of the 
means ; and in cases of public works executed by contract, I think such a facility as 
I allude to would cause more competition, and get the work done upon easier terms. 

Out» Robert Own, Esq. called in ; and further Examined. 

Y0U s ? !d > that > n your travels through Ireland, you saw a large portion of the 

' „ peasantry in want of productive employment, and very miserable ? — I never before 

in any country, saw so many persons without useful occupation, or who appeared to 
be so ill provided with the common necessaries of human existence and comfort. 

Had you reason to think that these people would work if they had productive 
employment?— I believe they would be not only willing, but most happy, to be 
regularly employed. rrJ 

Do you think that they could be so employed as to supply their own wants, and 
to add to the wealth and strength of the empire ? — I think they could, and that there 
must be a great and grievous error somewhere, when even one of those who wish to 
work is unprovided with employment. 

Do you think the government could adopt any effective measures to promote this 
object, which you think so necessary and desirable ? — I have no doubt whatever that 
they possess all the means that are requisite for -the purpose. 

What are those means ? — The power of borrowing six or eight millions of capital 
at about three and a quarter per cent interest, and of lending it to the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland at three and a half or four per cent, on security as good as any 
that can be offered for the repayment of any loan whatever. J 

In what manner would that capital be employed ? — In giving direct productive 
employment to the peasantry of Ireland, under such circumstances as could not fail 
to improve their character, prove beneficial to all classes, and permanently secure the 
prosperity of the empire. 

Are you of opinion, that the interest of the capital to be so employed, could be 
regularly paid to the government?— I think the interest could be regularly, paid 
and that a sinking fund could be also provided to redeem the capital itself in less 
than sixteen years. 

What would be the consequence if the interest could not be paid, or the capital 
redeemed as you have stated?— That, even under this (as it appears to me) very 
improbable supposition, it would be greatly for the interest of the empire to advance 
the money. 

Why do you think so ?— Because it would at once quell the present disturbances, 
speedily give new habits of order and industry to the people, and provide schools for 
the training and education of the nsing generation ; because it would be the means 
of creating much more than six or eight millions of new property, and because it 
would save the British empire a much larger sum that must be expended in 
keeping the people in subjection, while they continue in their present state of 
wretchedness. 

Are you of opinion, that if government agreed to lend six or eight millions at three 
and a ha for four per cent, the landed proprietors and other persons who could »ive 
reasonable security for the repayment, with interest, of the money that might be 
advanced to them, would be inclined to borrow upon such terms ? — I think they 
would, but if they were not so inclined, government would be exonerated from the 

thr|opuktion h0 dmS fr0m the Imh Er0prietors the means of giving employment to 

Would not the employment of capital by government in building bridges, con- 
structing harbours and making roads, be equally beneficial ?— These works if 
judiciously undertaken and conducted, would be useful, but not nearly so ad- 
vantageous to the people or the country, as the measures which I recommend for the 
regular and permanent employment of the population. 

Why so P-Because the employment afforded by the former Is temporary, and the 
success of the works doubtful and distant, whereas in the other case the labour 
of the people would be so directed as to enable them to provide immediately for 
their own wants, and also to increase the capital which employed them. 

Would not your plan of relief require much time to put it into execution ?— It 
will require some years to perfect the plan ; but I am prepared to submit measures 
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bv which all those who are at present unemployed in Ireland would be soon set to 
work and although their first proceedings would be necessarily rough anil m- 
nerfect, yet it would be far better that they should be so employed, acquiring habits 
^industry and knowledge, than continue, as at present, idle and ,n mischief. 

Would you find the means of employing all who are now without work ?-I con- 
sider it a great error in government to allow one person, willing to labour, to 

re Do“you < then, in opposition to the opinions of the modem political economist, 
consider it to be the duty of government to adopt effective measures to keep the 
people well employed ?-I do; and in my opinion nothing is so erroneous, or 
practically so usurious to the state and to individuals, as the theory of those who 
would tie up the hands of government from doing a positive good, from the fear of 

° WterelnMnsTsts the essential difference between the plan you recommend and 
the plan which has been hitherto practised? — The difference is this, the plan I pro- 
nose is one which goes at once to effect all the great objects of human society, 
Setting aside the various circuitous and necessary measures, by which, at present^so 
very large a portion of capital, skill and industry is misapplied and wasted, ihe 
desire of society is, to give good habits and good dispositions ; the new system, in 
the most natural and direct manner, secures these important results by the establish- 
ment of infant schools ; society wishes to impart the most useful instruction to the 
individuals, in order to render him of the most value to himself and to the com- 
munity ; this object the proposed plan will effect in a very superior degree, by 
communicating knowledge to the young mind, through the medium of sensible' 
signs, and by conversations between the instructors and the instructed ; a method by 
which experience has proved, that more accurate and useful intelligence can ba 
conveyed to the human mind in a week, than can be given by the present modes of 
education in a year. It is also the desire of society to ensure habits of industry and 
application ; these will be secured in the most effectual manner, under the proposed 
new arrangements, by early instruction 111 the most useful occupations, while the skill, 
and industry of the individuals, as they grow up, will be applied to produce the most 
beneficial results. It has also ever been the wish of mankind to remove intemperance, 
and vice from society ; the plan proposed provides the most effectual means of ex- 
cluding these evils, and of rendering it a pleasure to dl to acquire and practise 
the contrary habits. It is also an object of much consideration how heal h can be 
attained and secured ; under the arrangements recommended, the most direct methods 
can be taken to give the best constitution to those individuals who shall be trained 
within them, while those innumerable circumstances will be excluded, ™ 

common society affect the health of so large a portion of its members ; in short the 
distinction of the new arrangements consists in this, that they exclude whatever has 
tended to injure men in their individual or collective capacity, an & combine whatevei 
experience has proved to be conducive to their well-being. ^ , , , 

What security, in your opinion, could be given by landholders in Ireland* that the 
money borrowed at four per cent would not be paid to the mortgagors who bad lent 
that money at six per cent?-The loan might be under the management of com- 
missioners; and those commissioners might withhold the payment of any } portion of 
the money, except as it was expended upon the land of those proprietors in giving 

positive work to the peasantry and labourers. , , , ,, 

1 Do you think, from the evidence you have heard in this room, that the landed 
gentry in Ireland would be much inclined to pledge their estates, unless they had 
lie complete management of the money so borrowed ?-I know there an 1 many who 
would be willing to borrow money in the way I have mentioned, who have no 
other object than to give productive employment to'their tenants, and those imme 

diately about them. , . T 

Do you think that is the situation in which many landholders in Ireland ai - 
I think there is a considerable number in that situation. . . , . 

Would it be desirable that the whole capital of the country should be 
the hands of government, to be applied according to your plan ?- It is not lntende 
by these measures that the whole capital of the country should be put into fand 
of government, but that government should have the means of lending a moderat 
capital to such individuals, as would employ those who are now unoccupied. 

But if an arrangement of one thousand persons, on the plan proposed by you 
would be greatly conducive to the wealth and resources of the country, would not 
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Would it not be some time before the managers of these concerns would learn all 
the improvements which it is your intention to suggest ?— It would reuuire J! 
time to instruct them to be perfect in their different parts ; but the individuals who 

S"Tr,'^ accustomed to the ordinary transactions of business 
considerable sucaiss. ^ mStmCted " " ‘° COnduct the * " establishments with 
auP 0 / 011 ? 0t think -’ tllat u , p0n tIle present form of society, the division of labour 

and of employment is more beneficially conducted than it could possibly b- under 
your system i-I think not; there is no kind of compari^ uE tL armn™ 

SSicToteSL ^ ad '™ tage ° f C ° mbinati0n “ nd 0f d ™’ wi ‘h»t 

The Right honourable Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, a Member of the 
Committee; Examined. 

acquainted with the present state of any part of the south of Ireland ?_ 
mT°!f county, and I have seen something of the county of Limerick lately 
What is the condition of the peasantry in th? county of W 
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suh^tutefif was a sufficicncy - 
Was not the price of corn at that time particularly low ?— It was very moderate 
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adopts that mode of payment with reference to tlw food of his family, a 
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portion of land being necessary for that purpose ; I do not think they have had 
inuch experience any where in the south, of the better mode of dealing by money. v 
po you conceive that labour could be had at a lower rate, if paid for in money, 
than when paid for in account ? — Certainly. 

Has the labourer any mode of thoroughly satisfying himself, when he is paid for his 
labour in account, that he is fairly and justly dealt with ? — I believe that the labour- 
ers keep their own accounts with very great accuracy, but whether that shall lead to 
a just settlement, , must depend very much upon the character of their employer. 

\Vhat is the state of agriculture in the parts of Ireland with which you are ac- 
quainted ? — The system is very bad in the south ; very injurious to the soil, very 
much calculated to exhaust it, and accordingly the greater portion of ground that 
lay under agriculture during the late war has been very much deteriorated, and will 
require many years before it can be restored to the same degree of fertility that it 
possessed at the commencement of that period. 

What description of implements are made use of by the peasantry of the south, 
in agricultural occupations, are they of an improved description, or are they rude ? 
—I think the use of improved implements of industry is extending very much in 
the south ; generally, there is a very good description of cart and dray, and improved 
ploughs are now very commonly introduced. 

Do you think there is an adequate supply of implements of industry for the pro- 
fitable cultivation of the laud in the south ? — By no means ; what I describe are 



chiefly used by gentlemen, and by a very few farmers; the general description of 
implements is very bad ; however there is the model in the country, and if there 
were more funds to purchase them, I am sure the farmers would very gladly adopt 
the improved implements. 

Do you attribute the want of active employment in the country to the inadequate 
diffusion of improved agricultural implements? — Very much; for I think there is 
a great disposition, especially in the farmers, to improve their system, under a convic- 
tion that it would be for their advantage. 

Do you Conceive that the introduction of an improved system of agriculture would 
give more extended and more profitable employment in the way of human labour in 
the south?— It would lead to a better direction of labour, not more extended, but 



more productive. , 

If the lands in the south were cultivated according to the improved bcotch or 
English system, do you think more lands would be employed in their cultivation 
than at. present ?— No, 1 do not; I consider the quantity of human labour to be 
very much in the ratio of the barbarousness and ignorance of the system. 

Then, if an improved system of agricultural labour were introduced, do you con- 
ceive the effect would be to throw a considerable portion of the peasantry out of 
employment ? — The capital employed remaining the same, I think it would. 

Then do you think that the improvement of the agriculture of the country would 
be generally useful, or the reverse ? — I consider that the increase of the productive 
power of labour would be useful. 

How would you propose to employ the population, who, in that event, would lose 
their usual means of occupation in agricultural industry ? — I can hardly conceive 
any adequate means of employment (in the exhausted state of the country as to 
capital) from internal resources. 

Do you conceive, that if capital could be introduced by artificial means into Ireland, 
that it could be profitably invested there, either in agriculture or manufactures r 
I should suppose so; where you have a fine climate, a fertile soil, an industrious 
skilful people, a great command of water, and many other natural advantages. 

Then do you conceive there are any peculiar circumstances, in the present state 
of Ireland, which prevent the natural investment of English capital m that part ot 
the united empire ? — I should think the great bar is, the insecurity 01 life and 
property. _ . 

Do you connect the present disturbances in the south of Ireland with the inadequate 
means of employing the people?— In a very great degree. An engineer who was 
-sent to the most disturbed part of the county of Cork, informed me that he very 
soon pacified them by an extended employment of the people, in making a new line 
of road ; and by inquiries amongst the farmers, and persons most experienced m 
the actual state of the country, I was convinced, that if employment was sufficiently 
extensive, the turbulent habits of the population would be altogether abandoned. 

Do you conceive that any increase might be given to the profitable industry of 
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the south through the medium of the linen trade, and the cultivation of flax’-i. 
I consider the south of Ireland extremely well adapted to the coarse manufacture of 
linen. 

Are the women acquainted with the manufacture ?— In parts of Kerry it is very 
extensively practised : the women are extremely skilful spinners ; the country pro- 
duces very fine flax, and at one period a very extensive export trade in linen existed 
in a part of Kerry. 

In what barony?— In the barony of Gorkaguinny, in which Dingle is situated. 
Has that trade diminished, or extended ? — It has diminished very much within 
the last forty years. 

To what causes may such diminution be attributed ?— To the non-enforcement 
of the linen laws, and the frauds practised in the manufacture. 

The Committee have in evidence, that the linens brought to sale in the south are 
not made up with that regularity which distinguishes the linens of the north ; do 
you attribute that difference of practice to any neglect on the part of the officers of 
the Linen Board in the south, or to any and what other cause ?— The laws are much 
more strictly enforced in the north of Ireland. 

Are there not officers in the south, inspectors of markets or other officers 

connected with the Linen Board, whose duty it is to enforce those laws ? I do not 

think there are an adequate number of officers, and I do not think the gentlemen 
of the country are sufficiently aware of the importance of the linen manufacture 
nor do they sufficiently exert their authority to enforce the laws ; in fact the linen 
manufacture is considered in a very secondary light in the south of Ireland, but the 
whole body of the gentry in tile north, feel that there is a great national interest 
involved in the improvement of the fabric. Forty years ago the linen that was 
marked “ Dingle,” (as exported from that harbour) was received in every market 
of Europe with great favour ; the frauds committed in the preparation of the thread 
and the subsequent weaving, are so considerable, that the article lias altogether lost 
its character in the general market. ° 

Do you conceive, in the present state of the peasantry of Ireland, that the markets 
with reference to linen, can be left to the ordinary interest of the parties, without 
regulation ? — I am afraid not. 

Is there any deficiency of implements on the part of the people which impedes the 
progress of the lmen manufacture ?— The species of wheel used in the south, when 
purchased by the people themselves, is very bad 5 it is too small and ill-constructed 
Those distributed by the Linen Board are regulateed as to size, and are very 
improved articles; and it is to be hoped that the people will be soon convinced of the 
great advantage they would derive from the use of such improved implements. 

You are a member of the Linen Board ? — I am. 

. Do you conceive the distribution of improved wheels by you in your neighbour- 
nood, has been productive of benefit to the spinners of yarn?— Of very extensive 
benefit; I am convinced that the diffusion of the improved article without 

advantage^ 11 ^ ^ S °° d * bringS t0 tbe parties em P Io y ed > ^ a great 

^ What description of reel is commonly used in the peasant’s cottage in the south 
of Ireland ?— If they purchase them themselves, it is almost always the common 
hand-reel. 

Can you inform the Committee whether it is possible, with the common reel 
to prepare linen according to the regulations of the market ? — I believe not ; accord- 
ingly thread is brought of all lengths to market, and is in so irregular a state that it 
is almost impossible to ascertain its value accurately. 

Is it possible for a weaver in the south to purchase yarn in the same manner as in 
the north upon the credit of the market, or without a close personal inspection ?— 

I believe there is hardly any case in which a purchaser would venture to close with 
out an examination of the article ; frauds are committed in the mode of makinir no 
independently of the clumsy way in which it is done : one means of correetin! the 
frauds m the south would be, to enforce the sale strictly in the markets : at nreslnt it 
is carried on in the fairs ; they are sold indiscriminately in all places. 

By the law, as it stands, is there ally power of erecting linen markets at the 
public expense m counties.— 1 here is a power in grand juries to present a limited 
sum ; I think 300 I. in the county town, but not in any other place. 

Do you conceive that the erection of markets in more remote parts of the countv 
would have a beneficial effect in the encouragement of the manufacture ?_ Veiv 
good ; 1 think it is a great desideratum. 1 
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You have stated, that the implements used in manufacture are of an unimproved 
description ; is there a deficiency in the number of implements as well as a deficiency 
in their character and nature ? — Yes. 

Is there an anxiety on the part of the female peasantry to become possessed of 
better implements? — Very great ; and even on the part of substantial fanners. 

Have you known this shown by instances where wheels were hired at considerable 
expense, as compared with their money value? — In some districts it is a very common 
practice to hire wheels and reels, and I believe they pay an unreasonable rate, in 
most cases, for them. 

Copy of a Letter from James Patterson, Esq. 

" Sir, Kilrush, May 31st, 1823. 

« Encouraged by the erection of the fishery piers on this coast, two persons registered 
themselves as fish-curers, viz. Francis Coffee, 6n the loth of March, at Liscannor, and 
James Shannon, on the 26th of April, at Seafield, on the 26th instant. I had a request 
note from the former to attend at his curing-house on the 28th, to inspect seven hundred 
and sixty ling, and nine hundred and ninety-six cod ; I accordingly attended, and have great 
pleasure in saying, that a finer parcel of fish I never beheld : I at the same time registered 
twenty-six row boats. From thence I proceeded to Seafield to see what was going on there, 
where, I am sorry to say, I found the fishermen very desponding; they had an immense 
quantity of fish, offering at 1 1 d. per dozen; but few purchasers. Mr. Shannon not having 
as yet begun to cure at Liscannor, agreeable to a previous arrangement made with the 
fishermen, Mr. Coffee pays 3 j d. per dozen : it would tend greatly to promote this speculation 
if some little additions were made to the bounty in lieu of the drawback on the salt, which 
they find very difficult to recover, principally owing to the great distance to any custom- 
house, and the difficulty of travelling bad roads. I send herewith the production bounty 
debenture, as the curer has but a small capital. I hope the board will order payment with 
as little delay as possible ; every little encouragement that can be given this speculation in 
its infancy will greatly tend to promote it ; and I have no doubt, in a short time, it will 
become very general, and productive of great advantage to the country. 

“ I am. Sir, &,c. 8cc. 

" Commissioners of Fisheries. (signed) James Patterson” 
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THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 



James Roche , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you now reside ? — In London. 

What is your situation in London ? — I am commercial secretary to some of the 
cities of Ireland. 

Do you act on behalf of any of the commercial bodies ? — I do. 

Which are they ? — The Chamber of Commerce of Limerick ; the Chamber of 
Commerce of Sligo ; and the committees of merchants of Cork and Youghal, 

Before you fixed yourself in London, where did you reside ? — In Ireland. I resided 
in Cork. 

Did you reside there for many years ? — For twenty years. 

What was your situation in Cork ? — Banker. 

Do you consider yourself to have had the means of judging of the state of the 
paper currency within the time that you resided in Ireland ?■ — Indeed I should sup- 
pose I had. No one had better opportunities, both from my own direct experience, 
and from the means of observation I had with others. 

Has there been, within the period of your observation, any considerable alteration 
in the state of the circulating medium of the south ? — A very considerable alteration. 

In what did that alteration consist ? — In the withdrawing from circulation all the 
notes that had been issued by private banks on their failure. 

When did that take place? — In May and June 1820. 

Do you conceive that there has been any increased issue from the Bank of Ireland 
commensurate to the quantity of paper withdrawn, by the failure of the country 
banks?— By no means commensurate ; there certainly has been an increased issue, 
and a considerable one in that particular denomination of notes. 

Can you form any calculation as to the state of the circulation now, when com- 
pared with the state of the circulation of the highest issue?— I think it scarcely can 
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exceed one-fourth at present. I know that in 1813 I reckoned that there were in 
circulation in Munster from 1,300,000/. to 1,500,000/. 

Does that include the circulation of bank paper, or do you mean that there was 
that amount of local paper in circulation ? — I speak of local paper ; I confine myself 
to that ; but then that varied, because in winter it was much larger than it was in 
summer. 



When you say one-fourth, do you mean the whole circulation, or a fourth of the 
local paper ?— Of the whole circulation. I consider that there' were about from 
1,300,000/. to 1,500,000/. in circulation in 1813 -, and I believe there are not now 
above 400,000 /. to 500,000/. at present. 

Can you inform the Committee how many banks failed at that time?— -Two 
stopped payment in Cork ; one has since resumed ; two in Limerick, one in Clonmel 
one in Waterford, and two minor ones ; one in Kilkenny, and one in Carrick-on-Suir! 

All in the same year ?— All almost within a month. 

Was there not also a failure of a very considerable bank in Dublin ?— Yes. 

Has this failure caused an entire alteration in the mode of transacting mercantile 
business in the south ?— Yes, it is completely altered. The custom during the exis- 
tence of those banks was, to make advances to the merchant, in order to enable him 
either to execute a commission, or to speculate according to his own views. 

What do you mean by advances, discounting paper? — Sometimes by discounting, 
and sometimes by credit on his books ; by allowing him to draw to a certain extent?* 

What was the mode of remittance from the merchants to their correspondents? - 

Either as they sold at home, or consigned abroad, they paid the produce of what they 
sold at home, or gave bills for what they consigned abroad. 

What is the present mode of transacting business ? — Now they come forward with 
their different bills, and pass their bills as any merchant would here on the exchange. 

Then the circulation of bank notes is in part re-placed by the more active circu- 
lation of bills of exchange? — I should apprehend that even there there must be 
a considerable diminution, rather than an increase. 

Is there a limitation of the time to which the bills run ? — Yes. 

How long ? — From two to three months. 

The practice is not more than that?— No; two months is the usual period* 
I know now they do not extend beyond two months. 

You have stated that the circulation in the winter was much more considerable 
than any other period of the year ; from whence did that increased issue of paper in 
winter proceed ?— From the necessity of making advances for purchases to be made 
by merchants during the active season of business. 

Is that the time of the year when the principal purchases are made ?— That is what 
we call the active and busy season of the year; the produce of the land then comes 
into operation. 

In point of fact, is not a great part of the agricultural produce, in the shape of 
corm brought into the market altogether at that time of the year ?— From September 
till February and March. 

Are you aware whether the circumstances of the Irish peasantry enable them to 
preserve their corn, or whether they are forced, from the necessity of the case, to 
bring that corn into the market all at once ? — They are compelled, from their neces- 
sitous situation, to do so. 



Have they any barns or farming establishments that enable them to reserve their 
c 9 n ?’ “ ,7 advisable to do so, for the conclusion of the season ? — Very few 
of them have. 1 

Do you conceive that the circumstance of the poverty of the peasantry, which thus 
forces them to bring all their produce into the market at once, has a tendency to pro- 
duce any considerable vicissitudes in price ? — I think it places them at the mercv of 
those who have the means of purchase. J 

Do you conceive that there is a sufficiently active communication between the 
Bank of Ireland and the merchants of the south, so as to produce a fair issue of the 
paper for mercantile purposes?— I do not think there is any communication at all 
between the Bank of Ireland and the south. I know there is not. 

Has it ever occurred to you, the establishment of either branch-banks of the Bank 
“ lrela ™ 111 the sout , h .’ or any other banking establishments, would contribute to 
restore the commercial interests of the south to full activity?— 1 have often thought 
that the example given by Scotland, both in establishing branch-banks, and in making 
corporate banking bodies, would be very beneficial to the south of Ireland. 
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By corporate banking establishments, do you allude to the chartered banks of James Roche, 
Scotland, the British Linen Company, &c. ? — In some degree. And I also allude to Es 9- 
what I believe now is adopted by the legislature ; that any number of persons can v ^ " 

associate and establish a bank. 



That is a late act ; are you aware whether any establishment has taken place under 
that act ? — -I believe none. 

Do you consider that that act is in itself a specific remedy, without introducing 
the principle of the Scotch chartered banks, whereby the individual partners are 
only responsible for the amount of the sum subscribed ? — I believe it is the appre- 
hension of their becoming generally reponsible that prevents many people from 
establishing banks ; and if they were established on the ground of being confined to 
whatever sum they would register, a number of persons would embark in them in 
commandito, as it is termed. 

Do you think there is a capital in Ireland which could be advantageously invested 
for the benefit of the public, and for the benefit of individuals in such establishments, 
provided the law allowed their formation ? — As far as I am acquainted with the 
individuals of the south of Ireland, I believe there is very little capital. I know of 
no sufficient source that could provide such a fund, except the Bank of Ireland. 

Is any capital required to establish a company of that sort ? — There must be some 
capital, I should think, either original or created. 

Would not a very small capital do? — Yes, I am very sure a small capital there 
would do. 

Do you mean a small capital for the establishment of provincial banks upon those 
principles ? — A small direct capital ; but then they would of course be expected to 
issue notes on their responsibility, or, at least, on the credit of their prudence. 

But they would actually employ a very small capital ? — I believe that they would 
be bound to contribute but a small capital. 

Do you mean by that, a joint stock company, or a branch from the Bank of Ireland, 
that would be bound to subscribe but a small capital ? — A joint stock, as far as capital 
is required ; a branch of the national bank would require none. 

Do you imagine that a joint stock company would require but a small capital to 
establish banking in any of the provinces in Ireland ? — 1 believe their object would 
be to increase the present quantity of circulating medium ; therefore for that pur- 
purpose, either they should contribute considerable capitals, or else they should make 
considerable issues on their credit. 

Would not their credit depend, inasmuch as they are only bound for the amountof 
subscription, very much upon the quantity subscribed ? — In a great measure, no doubt. 

Would not the confidence of the public rest exclusively, when they were not 
bound, with their private fortunes, but only for the amount of subscription, upon the 
amount of that subscription ? — I think not exclusively. I think there would be 
confidence result in the public mind on the prudence of the persons, as well as the 
amount of property invested in the establishment. 

Suppose, for instance, ten persons subscribe 5,000 1, each, which would be 
50,000/., in your opinion, they not being responsible for more than their subscriptions 
of 5,000/. each, would that be sufficient to give him credit in the province of 
Munster to issue 200,000/. worth of notes? — Yes; I think it might go to that 
extent. 

Whatever amount of capital might be subscribed to such bank, would it not be 
immediately lent as a commercial capital, for the purpose of carrying on commercial 
eoncems ?• — I presume so. 

It could not be profitably lent to contributors, unless it was lent upon interest ?— 
It would be defeating their object if it were not. 

In addition then to their own capital, they would lend all the notes which they 
threw into circulation ? — They would. 

Keeping only the reserve which would be necessary to answer the usual demand ? 
— To be sure. 

Did the failure of the country banks follow or precede the fall of prices? — 
I believe it was in consequence of it, and that it added to the effects. I know it was 
in consequence of it. 

Do you think the economy and use of bank notes is greater in the south of Ireland 
now than it used to be ? — No doubt of it. 

Are you at all acquainted with the clearing-houses ? — I am. 
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Is any thing of that kind established in the south of Ireland ?— During the 
existence of banks in Cork, every day we exchanged. 

Do they not now?— There are only two; and I believe they do exchange every 

But in London there are many modes of economizing the use of money ; are the 
same modes adopted in the south of Ireland ? — No ; the principle is wholly unknown 
thefe, and the practice they cannot follow. 

If corporate banks were established upon the principle, as contemplated in a former 

question, do you think the circulation would be very greatly increased ? I think it 

would be increased to the full proportion of the wants of trade. 

Is there not a supply of bank notes now fully equal to the wants of trade ?— I hear 
the merchants say not. 

If there were not sufficient circulating medium in the south of Ireland, would 
not metallic money naturally flow there, or Bank of Ireland notes, till they had suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of commerce ?— The value of produce sold certainly must 
flow into the country in some form or other; but there is a great difference in the 
facility which a person possessed of credit has of waiting for a good market, and of 
being forced to a bad one. 

If the corporate banks were to issue much more paper than what is now in circu- 
lation in the south of Ireland, do you not think that such money would be depre- 
ciated, and consequently would be returned for payment?— As compared with the 
value of produce at the present day, of course it would be depreciated. 

But as compared with the standard of gold and silver, in which they would be 
bound to pay ?— Upon my word I should rather think not ; but it is a question that 
requires a little consideration. 

Is not England the principal market for produce in the south of Ireland ? Yes 

tour-fifths of it, or more. * 

That is paid for chiefly in bills on England, is it not ?— Chiefly on England * 
and any person that has credit can find facilities of negociating his bills. ° ’ 

Then as far as the sale of Irish produce extends, there must always be a circu- 
lation introduced into the market exactly commensurate with the price ? Yes. 

Then do you anticipate that there would be any effect result from the establish- 
ment of branch or chartered banks, except the facility that it would afford to 
merchants of waiting for a market ? — That facility would not be confined to the 
merchants bills ; it would extend to all persons as well as to merchants ; it would 
become quite general, and have an extensive effect through the whole country. 

It would only have that effect, as extending the credit system in place of a more 
direct ready money system, which prevails under the present state of the circulation ? 
— It would give life to trade. 

Do you conceive, that if the law allowed of the establishment of chartered banks 

in the south of Ireland, that such establishments would be likely to take place ? 

There would, probably, exist the same obstacle to such establishments, as to the invest- 
ment of capital at all in our unfortunate country. 

• ™i at JT obstacles which you allude to as impeding the investment of capital 
m Ireland?— The want of security, from the state of the public mind, and from the 
habitual neglect of law m the country ; the difficulty of recovering any debts. 

Do you apply that generally to Ireland, or to any particular part of it ? — I confine 
my own observations to the south ; I pretend not to judge of any other part. 

You have had considerable pecuniary arrangements to make in the south of Ireland, 
have you not ? — Many millions. 

In those arrangements have you experienced this difficulty of recovering debts ?— 
Ihat depended upon the times. In war-times, and when money credit was easy, 
I found little difficulty ; afterwards I found every difficulty. 

Referring to the mode of administering the law in Ireland, have you formed any 
difficulty in the execution of process, after judgment has been obtained in courts of 
payment 617 ^ eat Qlfficu ty ’ in fact ’ so mucb aS to discourage any attempt to enforce 

Can you inform the Committee from whence you conceive that difficulty to arise! 
— ihc causes are so very general, that it is very hard indeed to assign a particular 
one ; but I believe the most direct one might be traced to the sheriffs and sub- 
sheriffs, and their immediate agents. More to the sub-sheriffs than the sheriffs. 

. Is 
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Is it that the sub-sheriffs are corrupt?— I believe they are generally not much 

^K'you'not know that the sub-sheriff cannot act two years in succession ?— He 
finds a substitute, with whom he. agrees. 

It is not then from any thing wrong in the system, but from a general corruption 
in the individuals ?— I cannot say that the law is wrong, but the practice of it is. 

Have you known the same sub-sheriff continue in office several years, or somebody 
acting on his behalf? — Yes. _ 

To what county do you refer? — I have been acquainted with several counties ot 

Ireland. . • . . T , ti 

In what county did you ever know such a practice to exist? — 1 cannot say 1 nave 
known it, I have heard of it rather. I have heard of it in the county Tipperary. 

Do you conceive the alteration in the currency to have had any effect upon the 
means of employing the poor ? — Yes, I believe it has. 

How has it operated in preventing the employment of the poor ? 1 here is not 

so much business done in general trade as there was, or would have been, if credit 
had been easier and more open to the merchants, either for speculation or com- 
mission. 

Is not the high-sheriff responsible for all the acts of the sub-sheriit t • xes. 

If that is the case, and he is responsible, if the individual is a suitor in the court, 
do you think there is much danger of loss following ? — It is very difficult to adduce 
proof of the thing, though a person may be morally convinced of its existence. 

If the thing is so general, it would surely be possible to point out some instance . 

— I believe there are many instances which have occurred. 

Generally speaking, the sheriff of a county is a person perfectly responsible for 
the duty that he has to perfonn ? — He is presumed to be so, but the difficulty of 
proof is very great. . 

Do you mean to say, that the difficulty in recovering money advanced by yourself 
and others to individuals, arises exclusively from the misconduct of the sub-slierins ? 
— By no means. . 

Does not the misconduct of the sub-sheriffs arise from the previous indisposition, 
of inability of the borrowers of money, t o pay ? — In a great measure, I am sure of it ; 
there is sometimes want of will, and sometimes want of power, and sometimes both 
combined. vni , . . 

In cases of neglect of duty by a sub-sheriff, what difficulties are there in the way 
of proceeding against him ? — I am not aware there is any special difficulty, except the 
difficulty of producing proof. . . , 

Have you ever applied to sub-sheriffs in Ireland for specialties, in order to enable 
you to proceed against individuals indebted to you? — Any thing that I ever did in 
that way was always through my solicitor. . 

Have you, through your solicitor, applied for specialties ? Yes. 

Have those demands been generally complied with, or refused. I do not recol- 
lect meeting with any difficulty in the application. 

Does your observation apply to the sheriffs of cork ? — Yes, they are generally 
granted in Cork. „ . . . 

On what grounds have you formed your estimate of the amount ot notes m cir- 
culation in the year 1813, and at the present time ? — In 1813, I know what the 
amount of my own issue was ; and by what the amount of my own issue was, and 
by comparison of the result of our daily exchange, I could form a pretty accurate 
estimate of the general amount. 

And at the present time how do you estimate the amount, at the present moment < 

From the observation which fell under my own eyes when I was there, and by 

what I heard from persons connected with existing banks. 

Your brothers are proprietors of one of the existing banks in the city of Limerick . 

If there was any deficiency of circulating medium now in the south of Ireland, 
would not the banks actually now subsisting furnish the quantity required t I he 
public have not the same confidence in them that they had, and therefore the notes 
which are issued by the bank do not meet the same extent of circulation that they 
formerly did, nor in fact sufficient extent of circulation to repay them for the cost ol 
the extablishment ; they do not issue to the same extent. 

You confine yourself to the south of Ireland ? — Yes. 

Do you conceive that there is at the present moment any difficulty felt by^ the 

.561. x 3 
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merchant in obtaining advances upon his paper, or other security ?-The banks in 
‘ he . so t uth of Maud now allow no credit; that is, they allow no one credit at aw 
bank to enable him to draw, and to be debited for bis credit on the banker’s books 7 

Can any merchant at Cork get his bills discounted by bankers at Dublin ? H P 

endorsesTis Wl] 0 ^ ^ ^ purpose * or his correspondent must be well known who 

Does the circulation of Bank of Ireland notes bear a large proportion to the 
country paper at present ? — It much exceeds it. 1 1 e 

what does principal circulation of the south of Ireland almost exclusively 
consist . I suppose four-fifths of it are Bank of Ireland. ^ 

What difficulty exists in obtdning a sufficient quantity of Bank of Ireland paper 
for all mercantile purposes ? — They must be known themselves, or known through 
their correspondents in Dublin, to obtain any credit in Dublin at bankers • none h,n 
a resident can expect to obtain it ; and they cannot have that facility of obtaiiino- credit 
there, as if there was a branch of the Bank of Ireland in the south ; a resident branch 
Do you then conceive, that by the establishment of a branch of the Bank of Ire! 
land m the south of Ireland, that such establishment would have better means of as- 
certaining the credit and respectability of merchants who might apply to them for 
advances or discounts?— Naturally. rrj w™uor 

.?i h u re . be a b — nce r d ,“n 0n eitber sMe " bctween Dublin and Cork, how is it 
se f ‘ e ? : • b y transmission of bills -—Cork transmits bills to Dublin ; any person in Cork 
who finds a difficulty in the transmission of his bUls in Cork, endeavoSrs to establish 
a correspondence 111 Dublin, and through his correspondent he negociates his bills in 
Dublin, and receives in return Bank of Ireland paper. 

If there were, then, any deficiency of circulation in Cork, could they not bvthe 
means you have just described, obtain a plentiful supply of Bank of Ireland nites ?— 
If the merchants in Cork had sufficient credit in Dublin they could. 

It there be this want of credit, how could the circulation be supplied either bv 

nZ C „tth n r ° r tbe « ab “mentof any neSCmp^y ?-^ 

present the Cork merchants find great difficulty in negociating their bills- very few 
except about half a dozen, the most prominent in character, can do it. ’ ^ ’ 

“ ot ‘hat difficulty arise from the want of credit?— They are unknown 
though they may have good orders. The merchant in Cork, if there were a reS 
banker, would go and show the order that he had received from Liverpool or from 
London, and on the strength of that order the banks would make him a sufficiem 
advance till they are repaid bybi Is, which, on acceptance, he would be enabled to draw 

knn^tTthe 0 B aS t ffi fT t l fa ja ty / 0r any merchantt0 make that correspondence 
known to the Bank of Ireland r— I am very sure the Bank of Ireland would not ad 
vance a farthing on such credit. oc aa 

Then how wmdd a branch of the Bank of Ireland in Cork be authorized to do 

confidence Wbether W ° Uld ’ tat they would ha¥e more knowledge and 

Do you not suppose that a branch of the Bank of Ireland would be governed bv 
the same pnnciples as govern the Bank of Ireland ?-I suppose so. 8 by 

Then how would the establishment of a branch bank improve the condition of th» 

Zfbih ' have a difficult y m obLning the negStil 0 f 

g °in S m 1 an . d * believe ’ that a branch were established in^Cork thov 
woidd have no difficulty m obtaining good bills to be discounted. * y 

Do you then imagine that the establishment of a branch bank at Cork would W 

onr^riTa^teffi 4 “ « ‘heir notes 

If bank notes do not remain in circulation, do you attribute that tn i c 

Itt ° r t0 t °° 1 1 f ge a fi uan tity of their notes being in circulation? ° f 
It is to the diffidence created by the failure of the banks. ° mutation 

StiSSiiSZgsEi* “ " “• 

To 
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To what amount do you think the circulation of the south of Ireland could be in- J 
creased, by the establishment of branch banks or corporate banks ?— In 1 8 1 3, it was 
about 1,500,000/.- 500,000/. now performs the functions of those 1,500,000/.; this 
disparity is too great ; but I think that 750,000/. would now, without much loss, 
represent as much value as 1,500,000/. in 1813, and would be sufficient for the 
present wants of trade. 

When you say that 750,000 /. represents the same value now as 1,500,000 /. did 
in 1 81 3, do you not mean, that the same quantity of commodities would now sell for 
half the price?— Yes. , .. , , 

Then, if the same quantity of commodities were sold for one-third of the former 
price, 500,000/. would be of the same value as 1,500,000/. in 1813 ? Yes. 

1 How do you know that either the one or the other sum is the adequate sum to 
circulate the commodities of the south of Ireland ? I only judge by inference, 
because at present I know the merchants complain, that they are compelled to precipi- 
tate the sale of their goods, whereas if there was a greater capital and a greater cir- 
culating medium in the country, they would be enabled to wait for a better market. 

If there were now 750,000/. in circulation, might not the merchants use the 
same argument, and say, if there were more in circulation they could get a better 
price for their goods? — I only speak of what I consider reasonable limits. 

Bv what rule do you limit the amount to 500,000 /. to 750 , 000 1 . or to any other 
amount?— By a rule which, according to me, would give the merchant a reasonable 
profit in his business, and enable him to accomplish his contracts. ^ 

The bank of Cork receive lodgments of money from individuals?— Yes. 

Do they allow interest for those lodgments ?— They are debarred by law from 
doing so. . _ 1 

Do they in point of practice ?— I believe they occasionally did, but 1 know not 
generally. . 

Were those lodgments made to any considerable amount at anytime. Very 
large lodgments. . ... 

Do you conceive that an alteration of the law in allowing interest to be paid by 
the bankers in Ireland, as it is allowed to be paid by bankers in Great Britain, would 
have a beneficial effect? — I do think it would. 

Is there a disposition on the part of the people of Ireland to make lodgments, either 
in the banks to which you refer, or in any other establishments where they can ob- 
tain interest for them ?— There certainly was when there was confidence m the banks 
Has the establishment of a saving bank ever been introduced m the city of Cork? 

— I contributed much to introduce it there. . 

Have the lodgments been considerable ?— Very considerable ; m the year 1820 it 
amounted in a round sum to 50,000/. which was very considerable. 

By the rules of the saving bank the lodgments are confined within particular 
limits ? — They are. „ , 

If the great banking establishments of the country were allowed to pay interest 
for the sums lodged, do you conceive that persons in a higher class of life, who can- 
not lodge money in the saving banks, might be induced to lodge it in the ordinary 
banks of the country ? — I have no doubt of it. 

Are you aware of any considerable establishments of schools in the south of lie- 
land, either parochial or otherwise?— I know in the city of Cork there are many 5 
one a very large one. . . 

Is there in any of those establishments the education of industry combined with 
the education of letters ? — Not practical industry. . . 

Is there any establishment for the instruction of the young peasantry in agricul- 
ture ? — No. _ .... 

Do you conceive that such an establishment would be beneficial ? — from all l have 
seen and heard of on the continent, I should suppose it would. 

What establishment do you allude to on the continent ?— The establishment of 
Professor Fellenberg, in the canton of Berne. _ . 

What establishment for education do you allude to in the city of Cork, when you 
state there is a great school there?— There is one in which there is room for one 
thousand scholars, and where I know at present there are about three hundred. 

By whom was that establishment formed?— Under the direct patronage of the 

late Roman Catholic bishop of Cork, and in some measure under my ovvn. 

By whom is it managed ? — By young men who devote themselves exclusively to it. 

561. *4 . Are 
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Are they ectfesiasticsP-They,! 0 not officiate in other respect, as ecclesiastics- 
they take certain vows, but they are not priests. 1CS ’ 

/, JuIvl ■„ A f ? e y ™ aware " ]lethe1 ' *e Roman Catholic clergy in the south of Ireland have 

( W if other P laces endeavoured to establish schools ?-I know they are very anxious for 

it, none more so. J ur 

PoJv tl | lere H SySte fi r . eli «“ us instruction introduced in the school in the city of 

Cork, to which you allude .—There is ; it forms the integral part of the education 
Is any portion of the scriptures read in the course of instruction in that school C 
1 he moral parts ore extracted, but not the doctrinal, except in the catechisms. 

Do you understand the objection which has been stated to exist on the part of the 
catholic clergy, to the introduction of the scriptures in the schools, to be applicable 
to the doctrinal part and not to the moral ?_Their opinion is, that what fas con- 
founded the highest intellects is not fit to be put into the hands of children. 

Do you know whether any objection has been made by them to the introduction 
of the practical moral parts of scripture, as part of the course of instruction in the 

uZl a objection t0 !t that ;t forms a P art ° f 311 their 

r,- aware h is e * cluded from “ n y school ?— ■ The bible itself is not 
nartso b re -, a ^ « the moral parts are extracted in their prayer books, as the doctrinal 
parts are m their catechisms. 

Robert J. IVilmot Horton, Esq. a Member of the Committee, was Examined. 

HAS the attention of the King’s government been of late directed to the subject 
of emigration from Ireland to the colonies ?— It has J 

attemfon^W 2 v * “ rCU ” st T CeS 't ich Ilave induced government to turn their 
attention to that subject ?— Perhaps the most convenient mode of answering that 
question will be, to give m a paper winch was read at Mr. Goulbum’s to Lord Ennis- 
®uth 0 flrelani er ’ ^ NiC ^° las Coltlmrst ’ &c - respecting emigration from the 

[The same teas delivered in, and read as follows :] 

"™ e des '. rous ° f alleviating the inconveniences of excessive population in 

Ireland, and at the same time of giving to the provinces of Canada an accession of emi- 
grants capable of improvmg the anvantages afforded by those colonies to active and indus- 
trious men, has taken into consideration the expediency of providing for the transport "and 

comfort °aL a Sa"eS%“ 8 ' * 8y “° h ** 

,, “ And j? has been found that many persons have of late years, in the hope of betterino- 
their condition, been induced to remove from Ireland, and seek an asylum in a forei™ 
county, suffering many immediate privations from the want of assistance, and haS no 
security for their .uture comfortable settlement, there can be little doubt that this offfr of 
government, to convey such as may be willing to emigrate to a colony in which mLv 
of their countermen are happily settled, and when they have the certain prospeTS 

emTrS? 6 “ “ COmf ° rt ' and tein S “ eW *° the ™pi«. ™i« £ gf^dlf 

‘‘-t ; lth °!f h ' fc 1S P robable > tbat on experience of the good effects of affording these 
government may be induced to extend the scale in future, it is thought 
prudent to attempt nothing more this year than can certainly be carried into effect with 
a due regard to the comfort of the emigrant, and to public economy in the conduct of the 
measure; and accordingly it has been ordered, that means shall, with as little delay as pos- 
sible be provided m the harbour of Cork for conveying to Quebec such peSons not 
Up C p e er d cLada e . h “ dred “ nl ' mber ’ ““ to become settlers in the province of 

•' To ensure as much as possible the welfare of the emigrants, and in order that every 
necessary arrangement may be made for their comfortable settlement upon their huS 
wb0 ba , s lo “S a resident in Upper Canada, has, at Z of the 
government, undertaken to superintend the embarkation of the settlers, and to make the 
Sot? FeV10US dlS P° Sltl0ns for their option in Canada, and 

,o; - 

Wy„ n e°xt PerSOnCan he reCeiTed Wh ° sha,lnot >* reaiy ‘0 embark^ on tCe tot day of 

« passage to cl^ 

liished with me^ical^^ista^^^urm^foe'^vfoffetof thri^TOyag^Md^fomm y! 'upoi^their 

arrival 
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arrival on the tract destined for their settlement, every male emigrant above the age of R. J. IV. Horton, 
eighteen years, and under forty-six, shall receive a location ticket or order for seventy acres Esq. 

of land ; the untensils necessary for a new settler shall be furnished them at the public v J - ■ ■ ■ — ' 

expense ; and they shall receive provisions for one whole year after they shall have taken / 2 jjj- •> 
-~ : ~n of their lands. 



‘ As an inducement to industry and good conduct, an additional tract of thirty acres 
shall be reserved, adjoining to each grant of seventy acres, of which the right of pre-emp- 
tion, upon the terms which will be explained by the superintendent, shall be preserved for 
ten years to the proprietor of such adjoining tract. The terms upon which such additional 
grant will be made, with the mode and time of obtaining the patent for the first grant, 
the fees of office to be paid upon the same, and the conditions which will be annexed to it, 
are all particularly set forth in a paper printed by authority, which will be furnished by the 
superintendent to each settler, and of which the terms will be rigidly fulfilled by the 
government; and such conditions as are incumbent upon the party, will require to be, in like 
manner, punctually performed. 

“ As it is extremely desirable that the assistance thus offered by government shall be 
afforded only to persons capable of becoming useful settlers in a new colony, it is to be 
understood that no person shall receive land under this system who shall be, at the time 
of his emigration, above the age of forty-five years ; and, in the present instance, it is 
deemed prudent to confine the selection to persons having more than three children, under 
fourteen. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to mention, that the province of Upper Canada, in which a settle-) 
ment upon such advantageous terms is thus offered at the public expense, possesses every 
recommendation of climate and soil which an emigrant can desire ; and the certainty and 
ease of acquiring a comfortable and independent livelihood there, is abundantly proved by 
the present condition of persons who have for some years past been emigrating to that 
province from all parts of the United Kingdom, many of them without any aid from the 
public, and at the same time wholly destitute of private means ; others under the super- 
intendence, and with the assistance of the government; but now upon terms so fully cal- 
culated to obviate every difficulty attending the removal to a new country. 

“ It is the desire of government that the offer should be urged upon none who are not 
willing to accept it, as it is a principal object of the measure to prevent the inconveniences 
of a casual and undirected emigration, which in too many cases ends in disappointment to 
the emigrant, while it is useless, if not rather prejudicial to the empire ; and if the experi- 
ment now intended to be made, shall prove satisfactory to the parties, and beneficial to the 
public interests, it is probable that the same system may be pursued to a much more con- 
siderable extent in future years ; dependent, however, upon the good conduct in the colony 
of those who may be anxious to avail themselves of the present offer, as well as on the 
future claimants for similar assistance, whom it is out of the power of government to remove 
in the present year.” 

Then I should also propose to give in a memorandum, which is alluded to in that 
paper, which is to be given to each settler going from the south of Ireland. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :3 

“ MEMORANDUM of the Terms on which Government has agreed to convey a 
limited number of Settlers from Ireland to Upper Canada, under the Superintendence 
of Mr. Robinson, and to locate them upon Lands in that Province ; and also of the 
Conditions upon which such Lands shall be granted. 



“ Such emigrants as the superintendent shall accept shall be conveyed from the place 
of embarkation in Ireland to their lands in Upper Canada wholly at the public charge, and 
provisions shall be furnished them during their voyage, and for one whole year after their 
location upon their respective lots. 

“ Such farming utensils as are absolutely necessary to a new settler shall also be found 
for each head of a family, or person receiving a grant of land. 

“ No person above the age of forty-five years shall be conveyed to Upper Canada at the 
public expense, unless under particular circumstances, in the discretion of the superin- 
tendent ; and no person above that age shall receive a grant of land on his arrival in the 
colony. 

“ Every male, above eighteen years of age and not exceeding forty-five years, to whom 
a certificate shall have been given by the superintendent that he was accepted by him as 
an emigrant settler to receive lands in Upper Canada, shall on his arrival receive a location 
ticket or order for seventy acres of land, in such part of the province as the lieutenant- 
governor, or person administering the government, shall assign. And in order that such 
emigrants as shall be industrious and prudent may have an opportunity of extending their 
possessions, and providing for the respectable maintenance of their children, an additional 
tract of thirty acres, adjoining every such grant of seventy acres, shall be reserved by the 
crown ungranted for the space of ten years after the location of the lot of seventy acres, to 
afford an opportunity to the proprietor of such larger tract, of purchasing the same within 
the period, by paying the moderate sum of 10/. sterling. 

“ The order or location ticket for seventy acres, to be given to the emigrant upon his 
arrival, shall express certain duties of settlement and cultivation, the same, in proportion, 

sty- ■ Y M 
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H. J. IV. Horton, as are required by the government to be performed on lands granted in Upper Canada to 
Esq. other settlers ; and the period to be allowed for the performance of such duties shall he 

v - -J also expressed in the order. e 

(a July.) “ So soon as the settlement duties shall have been performed, the party may obtain his 

patent, on paying the expense of preparing the same, which it is supposed will not exceed 
2 /. i o s. sterling on each grant. 

“ Each tract of seventy acres so granted, shall be subject to the payment of an annual 
quit-rent to the crown of <id. per acre; to be paid half-yearly, in such manner, and subject 
to such penalties and forfeitures, in the case of failure, as shall be expressed in the patent- 
and the same quit-rent shall be charged also upon the grants of thirty acres. It shall’ 
however, in every case be in the option of the proprietor to redeem the quit-rent at any 
time, on payment of twenty years purchase; and with respect to the original locations of 
seventy acres, no quit-rent shall be chargeable until five years have expired from the timp 
of the location. 

“ As -it is intended that all persons who shall be thus assited by the government in 
removing to Upper Canada, shall be actual settlers in the province, it is necessary it should 
be clearly understood, that if the conditions of cultivation and improvement, to be specified 
m the location ticket, shall not be performed within the period prescribed, or if the person 
locating any lot under the present system shall, before receiving his patent for the same 
withdraw from Upper Canada, and remain absent for the space of six months without 
sufficient cause, to be allowed by the lieutenant-governor of the province, the land so 
assigned to such person may be given to another applicant.” 

This paper having been read to the gentlemen whom you have named, was the 
scheme one which met with their approbation and assent ?— It distinctly met with the 
approbation and assent of the gentlemen to whom it was read ; and subsequent to 
the arrival of the superintendent in the south of Ireland, we have received eight or 
ten communications from him, all of them tending to show the extreme anxiety that 
has been shown by the population of the south of Ireland to avail themselves of this 
and the uniform conviction in the minds of the magistrates and residents of the 
advantage which even this emigration, conducted upon so small a scale, was likely 
to prove m that part of Ireland; and I shall take the opportunity of mentioning 
here, that it having been stated that persons of capital have been invited to emigrate 
I have to repeat what I have already stated in the House of Commons, that this is 
not the fact. But I have this day received a letter, in answer to one from me 
assuring me that no person whatever who was possessed of any capital has been 
invited to take advantage of this opportunity ; and it has been restricted to persons 
who are entirely destitute of all means of subsistence. 

Have you received any communications from Ireland which lead you to imagine 
that such an experiment as that which is now in the course of being tried, was nbcesu 
sary : 1 am not aware that any further communications were received ; but it was 

generally inferred from the presumed state of Ireland, that such emigration which 
™. , lns ‘ ance “'S 1 * 4 ba supported by the general funds of government, 

might be desirable as an example ; and that, when properly understood, it mio-ht be 
followed up to any extent by private means, should such private means be forthcoming 
or could such private means m any degree be connected with the advance specifically 
made by government for the purpose ; subject to re-payments of capital, with interest 
on money so advanced : and for the purpose of explaining more particularly that part 
of the subject, I should wish to give in this printed tract, which, perhaps, would be 
the most convenient mode of bringing it before the Committee. In giving in this 
outline of a plan of emigration to Upper Canada, which was never published, but 
was printed at the commencement of the present year, and was an enlargement of 
a proposal submitted to the Agricultural Committee of 1822, I beg to remark, that 
““J 1 ” ™ chiefly considered with respect to its possible application to the 
circumstances of England, where the parochial rate was considered to be a fund 
which might conveniently be charged, if the parish consented to the arrangement, with 
the repayment of any money advanced by government on loan for the purposes of 
l f »n * 1011 ! hut it will be observed, that it is equally applicable to Ire- 

land and Scotland provided that a fund equally satisfactory could be pledged to 
government for such re-payment, whether that fund be of a public or local character. 
And I should also wish to observe, that Colonel Talbot and Mr. llohinson, the 
fSC 1 ? P ! r (b . rother t0 the BmtUim™ who has undertaken 

‘ he FJ sei,t emigration from the south of Ireland) have chiefly 
have ten i respecting that country upon which the calculations 
to p ulianient ' d ’ * ^ £0Temed thc fixation of the estimate lately submitted 
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•" Outline of a Plan of Emigration to Upper Canada, (printed, but not published, Jan. 1823.) 
PLAN. 

w Supposing it were deemed expedient for government to advance money to parishes 
«pon the security of the poor-rates, for the express and sole purpose of facilitating emigration; 
the government undertaking all the details of the experiment ; the money to be lent at four 
percent, and to be repaid by annual instalments, or, in other words, by a terminable annuity, 
calculated at four per cent. Would it be worth while for the parishes to accept such a pro- 
position, supposing that a sufficient period were allowed for the repayment of such terminable 

6I1 “ For example : — A parish is desirous of sending off one hundred labourers, those labourers 
finding no adequate employment, are anxious to emigrate, feeling that their present existence 
is a burthen to the parish, and a discomfort to themselves. The government agrees to 
convey them to Upper Canada * for 3,500 1 . being at the rate of 35 1 . per man, undertaking the 
whole arrangement, provided that the parish rates be charged with an annuity of 225/. per 
annum for twenty-five years ; such annuity for such a period being equivalent to the repay- 
ment, by instalments, of the capital so advanced, with annual interest upon the same at 
four per cent. As the presumed present cost of maintenance of these hundred labourers, by 
the parish, is calculated at 1,000?. per annum, or 10?. per man, it will at once be perceived, 
that the measure proposed will lead to an immediate annual saving of 775?. per annum, or 
of very nearly four-fifths of the present expense. The same principle is applicable to women 
and children, at a diminished rate of annuity ; it being estimated, that while the charges 
which must be incurred on account of each man cannot be safely stated at less than 35/. 
the cost of the removal and maintenance of each woman will amount to about 25 ?•> and of 
each child under fourteen years of age, to 14/. (vide Appendix A.) 

“ The details of the expense of removing the families of paupers from an English port to the 
place of location or settlement in Upper Canada, and of keeping them until they shall be 
m a condition completely to provide for themselves, will be found in Appendix A. 

« The expense of removing them from the parish to the port must, of necessity, be without 
the range 01 an estimate. 

“ This plan must be accompanied by an act of parliament, which should enact, that all 
persons taking advantage of this facility of emigration should give up for themselves and 
children, present and future, all claims upon parochial support. 

“ The success of these proposed settlers in Upper Canada can be warranted upon grounds 
•of perfect certainty, as the tract (vide Appendix B), which was laid before the Agricultural 
Committee of 1822, will satisfactorily demonstrate to any person who will peruse it with 
attention. That tract was drawn up by Colonel Talbot, who has himself resided in the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, from its original settlement under the auspices of Lieutenant Governor 
Simcoe, with very little interruption, to the present day ; and whose authority cannot be 
questioned, he having been intrusted by the British government with the settlement of 
that populous and highly improving extent of territory along the banks of Lake Erie, now 
called the “ Talbot Settlement ;” and the concluding paragraph of the tract subjoined in 
Appendix B. will show the extent and character of the success which has attended that 
experiment. 

“ That a corresponding degree of success will attend the present one, if an opportunity be 
afforded for it, there can be no reasonable doubts entertained. It will only require judicious 
measures on the part of the government for the general arrangement of the transfer, and 
location of the emigrants; and as far as the principle of estimate can be applied to any 
public undertaking of this nature, a reference to Appendix A. will demonstrate that the 
expense of the necessary measures will be covered by the money proposed to be advanced, 
and with every consideration for the comfort and interests of the emigrants, which is fairly 
compatible with his situation as a pauper in his own country; and which country, by the 
terms of the proposition, he himself must be desirous of leaving +■ 

“ The financial part of this proposed measure is of the most simple nature ; the issuing ot 
terminable annuities to be purchased at the market price, according to their respective 
periods and the rate per cent. . 

« The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt may be authorised, tor example, 
(if no more eligible mode can be suggested similar in effect, but more advantageous in 
principle) under an act of parliament to be passed for this specific measure, to purchase 
these annuities from the parishes. The parishes, therefore, in theory at least, may be con- 
sidered as receiving the money so advanced to them for an annuity, and then paying it 
over to government, in consideration of the removal of the paupers, on the terms and subject 
to the qualifications proposed. Thus, for example, the parish of A. agrees to pay an 
annuity of 2/. 5 s. for twenty-five years, in consideration of receiving the sum of 35/. which 
sum the parish immediately pays into the hands of the government, who undertake to 
remove B. a pauper, in the manner proposed. 



(2 July.) 



• It will at. once be perceived, that this system of emigration may be equally applied to any other colony. Upper 
Canada has been selected, as being the one’, in the opinion of the proposer of this measure, by far the most eligible, 
whether with reference to the economy of the public expense, or to the probable advantage to the emigrant, and 
consequently that colony in which the experiment may be the most advantageously tried. 

f It is not considered necessary to incumber the present statement with remarks upon the means of supplying 
any deficiency, or the manner of disposing of any surplus of the money calculated to accomplish the object. 
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" It is proposed for the simplification of this measure, that the annuity for which each 
parish is responsible should be made payable to the county treasurer, and recoverable in 
the same manner as the county rate; consequently, the annuity due from all the parishes 
in each county would be paid in one collective sum by the county treasurer into the 
Exchequer. This plan, of course, would not be in any degree compulsory ; the arrange- 
ment must be made between the parochial authorities and the paupers before the parish 
could be in a situation to avail itself of this assistance. That impediment once removed 
nothing would oppose its immediate execution. The removal of the paupers to the port 
appointed for embarkation would necessarily be, as already observed, without the range of 
an estimate, and must be governed by local circumstances, occasioning a small addition to 
the expense. There would be this advantage in the measure (if the doctrine of those be 
right, of which there can be no doubt, who contend that the administration of relief to the 
able bodied poor was never contemplated by the statute of Elizabeth) that it would be a 
justification of those who direct the application of the parochial rates, for withholding from 
individuals rejecting this boon, all assistance that is not absolutely necessary. It has long 
been universally admitted, that this presumed claim of the able-bodied pauper upon parish 
relief, has been and is the principle obstacle to the restoration of the poor-laws to their 
original standard, inasmuch as the granting such relief has been the greatest aberration 
from their true character and spirit. 

“ B W 'U once be evident that the machinery of this proposed measure would be equally 
applicable to Ireland and Scotland ; provided any funds local, or otherwise, could be satis- 
factorily pledged to government for the payment of the proposed annuity. And if it should 
be considered desirable, with reference to the application of this measure to Ireland and 
Scotland, that the annuity shall be of longer duration, thereby diminishing its annual 
amount, such alteration could at once be effected. Thus, for example, if a district should 
wish to export one hundred labourers, the cost being 3,500/. if the duration of the annuity 
be extended for forty-two years, the annuity which that district would be called upon to pay 
would be 173/. 8 s. On this calculation for the different countries, each man would be 
permanently provided for by an annuity of 2/. 5 s. per annum for the term of twentv-five 
years in England, and 1 /. 14 s. 8 £</. for the term of forty-two years in Ireland and Scotland ; 
each woman for 1 /. 12 s. in England, and 1 /. 4 s. g<Z. in Ireland and Scotland ; each child 
under fourteen years of age for 17s. 11 d. in England, and 13s. io$(Z. per annum in Ireland 
and Scotland ; the two latter being governed by the same relative proportions *. 

“ It is not deemed necessary on this occasion to enlarge upon the permanent as well as 
present advantages which would be afforded to the agricultural interests by the adoption of 
this measure, which cannot be characterized as a temporary expedient, framed upon im- 
perfect data, and at variance with the soundest principles of political economy. 

“ It is considered as unquestionable, although this measure is not in the slightest degree 
compulsory, that the poor man who offers his strength and energy as a labourer, but who, 
finding no demand, or at least no adequate demand For his services, is compelled to receive 
■‘parish relief” for the preservation of his own existence and that of his family, will accept 
this opportunity of bettering his condition, by laying the foundation for future independence, 
with eagerness and gratitude; when sufficient time has elapsed, and proper pains been 
taken to make him understand the true nature and character of the change that is proposed 

“ It is equally considered as certain, that parishes will anxiously accept this facility (as 
far as their own concurrence is required) of relieving themselves, at a slight annual expense, 
of any present and pressing redundancy of population; and also of securing for the future’ 
the effectual prevention, supplied by this measure, for any accumulation of labourers, whose 
services they may be incapable of remunerating. 

“ It is at once evident that this system of emigration could be made immediately appli- 
cable to Ireland and Scotland, provided that money was raised there for the purpose by 
local assessment, or that a specific tax was pledged for money lent for that purpose by the 
government. J 

“ Although the periods of twenty-five and forty-two years have been taken for the 
duration of the annuities in England and Scotland respectively, of course the only effect of 
curtailing the period will be, to increase the quantum of the annuity; but as the object was 
to relieve present distress, it was considered that the longer periods would be the most 
desirable. 

“ It has not been considered necessary in the “ outline" to enter into many details, which, 
however, have been duly considered, and are all prepared for exposition. It is proposed 
that one hundred acres should be allotted to each father of a family, and perhaps smaller 
proportions to single men ; that certain restrictions should be imposed with respect both to 
cultivation and alienation ; that after the termination of a definitive period, perhaps five 
years, the proprietor should pay a certain annual quit-rent of very small amount, out of 
which should, in the first instance, be defrayed the expense of the patent, which would 
not exceed 2 1. upon a grant of one hundred acres : the remaining quit-rent might be appro- 
priated to the purpose of local improvements, such as roads, &c. and a provision be added 
tor an optional redemption of the quit-rent on the payment of a moderate sum. 

“ Although the agricultural population will be more immediately benefited by this mea- 
sure, yet in the case of a redundancy of manufacturing population, it will be found perfectly 



* these fractional divisions might for convenience be reduced to even money. 

applicable ; 
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nnnlicable ; for it must be remembered that the casual emigration to Upper Canada, which R. 
as tar as it is gone has succeeded so well, has been principally supplied, by the manufac- 
turing population, which class, upon general reasoning, must be deemed the least suited 
for the experiment. . 

“ Although it may be argued, that there can be no actual redundancy ot population as 
long as the waste lands in the mother country remain uncultivated, yet no person con- 
versant with such subjects can contend that such redundancy does not now, virtually at least, 
exist ; in other words, that there are not many strong labouring men, for whose services 
there is no adequate demand, and who cannot be employed upon any productive labour 
that will pay the expenses of production; and as in all civilized countries population must 
be dependent upon property, it is absurd to theorize upon erroneous “ data,’ which do not 
admit, that unquestionable proposition. And if any person should feel alarm, that under 
the operation of such a measure too great a proportion of the agricultural population might 
be abstracted, they may be assured that at this moment many economical processes m 
husbandry which would save human labour, and much agricultural machinery which is 
kept in abeyance, would be immediately applied, to the manifest improvement ot the con- 
dition of the agriculturalist and of the wealth of the country, provided that a danger no 
longer existed which now exists with full preventive force, viz. that of throwing out o 
employ a still greater number of the agricultural population. , 

“ It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this measure can be suspended or limited at 
any time : but in point of fact it has that suspensive power within itself; for whenever 
there should exist at home an adequate demand for the sevices of able-bodied men out ot 
employ, whether from the increase of productive industry, or from the demands ot war, or 
from any other cause, there would be no longer a temptation to emigrate. 

“ It is also observed, that with such a system in regular and effective operation no 
inconvenience could ever again result to this country from a temporary stimulus being 
given at any time to the population which could not permanently be sustained, to use the 
metaphor so commonly employed, it would be a safety-valve by which the inconvenient 
excess of population could always be carried off imperceptibly ; and it must not be tor- 
gotten, in a comprehensive view of such a system, that the pauper, for whose labour no 
remuneration can be afforded at home, will be transmuted by this process into an inde- 
pendent proprietor, and at no distant period will become a consumer 01 the manulacturea 
articles of his native country. Nor, on the other hand, can any calculable period be 
assigned for the termination of such a system, until all the colonies of the British empire 
are saturated, and millions added to those who speak the English language, and carry with 
them the liberty and the laws and the sympathies of their native country. 

“ Such a system would direct the tide of emigration towards parts of the British empire, 
which must be considered as integral, though separated by geographical position, lhe 
defence of these colonial possessions would be more easily supplied within themselves, ana 
their increasing prosperity would not only relieve the mother country from pecuniary e- 
mands that are now indispensable, but that prosperity in its re-action would augment the 
wealth and the resources of the mother country itself. , 

« These observations are therefore respectfully pressed upon the attention ot those wno 
have the means to give effect to this measure, which is not one of compulsion m any part 
of its arrangement, but which is considered to be founded upon sound and incontrovertible 
principles, and to combine the advantages of some alleviation of present evils with the 
permanent benefit of the empire at large. 

Appendix (A). 

£. «. d 

Total expense from an English port to Quebec - - - 7 “ “ 

Total ditto - from Quebec to his location 015 

Flour for twelve months, at l £ lbs. per day - - - - - 4- - 

Barrel of pork - - - - " “ * ' " - 214- 

Utensils, &c. ------- 3 ” 

A cow - - 4 10 ~ 

27 19 - 

Extra expenses - -- -- -- -- 2 1 “ 

£.30 ~ 

« The above estimate was laid before the Agricultural Committee, in 1822; other calcu- 
lations have been made by persons well informed on the subject, which agree very nearly 
in the result. In one of these the expense is stated thus : £ 5 d 

A ship of three hundred tons will carry two hundred grown persons and 
water-casks and water included, the charge per head will be about - 3 
Contracts can be made to supply a sufficiency of provisions of all kinds 
necessary for the voyage, at 1 s. per day, reckoning the voyage at 
sixty days - - - ' - - . * " " " 3 ” 

The government would be required to fit up the births, which would 

cost for each person * * 2 “ “ T 
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To cover all extra expenses attending the voyage to Quebec 
, . 0l > arrival .“ Q uebe °i landing baggage, one day’s provision, and em- 

v .4 JU1 y.) barking in the steam-boat for Montreal - - . _ 

Passage to Montreal, including provisions _ 

Expenses from Montreal to Lachine ______ 

Passage in boats from Lachine to Kingston, provisions included (pro- 
portionably less to any intermediate place) - - - _ r 

For each person, for one year, one barrel and a half of flour 
One barrel of pork 

Other necessaries - _______ 

A cow - - - - _ _ _ _ 

Farming utensils, 8cc. ________ 



£. s. d. 

- 7 6 

- 12 6 

- 6 - 

2 - - 
2 - - 
2 10 - 
- 2 - - 

- 3 to - 

- 5 - - 

£.28 5 - 



• Inth's calculation the quantity of flour allowed is much smaller than in the precedino- 
in which i * lbs. per day is considered to be not more than enough for a male adult: and no 
allowance is made for the expense of removing the individual from Kingston to the place 
ot settlement, which, with respect to those new townships around Lake Ontario, may be 
stated at l /. ios.; and with respect to those back from the shores of Lake Erie at q/ 

“ lhe following statement as to the expenses of the voyage is made by a person of much 
experience in the Quebec trade The average charge for the conveyance of one person 
from London to Quebec, including victualling for the voyage at the usual allowance for 
troops, is about 5/. per head. The rate for passage only has varied from 1 /. iOi. to q/. for 
each person; the ships being fitted at the government expense, and the passengers victu- 
alled at an extra charge of 1 s. per day. By the act of parliament of 57 Geo. IIL c 10 the 
owners ol ships are required to lay in provisions and water for twelve weeks passage. ’The 
cost of the casks is very considerable ; they are of no value at Quebec, and cannot be brought 
home without great expense so that they are almost an entire loss. If the voyage be short 
the surplus provisions sell for barely their first cost, and there is a great lost by waste’ 
Upon the average, however, of these calculations, the expense of victualling is about q/‘ 
per head, and the passage about 3/. per head also; though probably, at the most favour- 
able season of the year, taking m each ship the number allowed by act of parliament (two 
adults for three tons, and three children under fourteen years of age to an adulf) thev 
might be conveyed and victualled at 6 /. each, including all expenses whatsoever.' V 

From these various data it may be safely concluded that the charges specified in the 
first estimate for transporting the settler and his family from the port in England to his 
lands in Upper Canada for the purchase of a cow, farming utensils, and provisions for a 

h vw red 1! b 7p“ u d '’ a r e ° f 3 ° 7 - fot “ ob for “ ch woman, and 

14/. for each child. But besides these enumerated charges, there are other inevitable ex- 
peases ; taking it for granted that the persons to be removed will be literally paupers 
having no means of their own, and that the emigration is to proceed on a very large scale’ 
In the first place, they ought to have something beyond their ordinary clothing to meet the 
first winter ; this they could not procure for themselves, but it could be purchased in this 
country for a very small sum. Then they must have some bedding, ofVwever coarse a 
kind, for their voyage. There must be an agent to receive them at Quebec; supply them 
with provisions and make arrangements for their immediate transport up the country ■ 
another must be resident in Lachine, near Montreal; another at Kingston and anothW 
must be at hand to receive them at their place of settlement, to show them their lands mid 
to supply them with provisions and utensils. Temporary buildings must also be erected 
in central situations in the new settlements, for the reception of the emigrants on their 
arrival, and to shelter their families and their baggage until they have erecteS habitations on 
then respective lots. The superintendence of these arrangements might, perhaps be con- 
vemently entrusted to file commissaries already stationed at the sevlral military posts in 
both provinces, who might form depths of provisions for the settlers in the same maLier as 
Shi'h ‘ roo P“ “^er their charge, “tl tee waggons and boats for conveying them; by 
which means a saying would be made of the pay of superintendents, except at the new 
settlements, where no commissanes are stationed. If it is thought that this duty could 
not properly be thrown upon the commissariat department, superintendents must be 
appointed, whose pay certainly could not be less than los. sterling per day 

IT 1 aUo . be 0< T ,de red that it would not be safe, and certainly not Immune, to send a 
stop full of emigrants upon an Atlantic voyage, without any medical attendant. Accident 
would happen and sickness might very probably occur among so many women and chib 
dren, and the absence of proper assistance, many cases of great harihip might arise 
To provide a surgeon or physic, an for each ship would cost about fifty or aixtf po“ds' 
ar " 7 al theae P oor P«P sin Upper Canada, about two thousand of them will be 
settled together in each new township, without any means for the first year to pay for such 
medical assistance as they might require. Accidents frequently occur among tfc emiginfo 
.Lf X ?? 'X and their houses being at first lere temEry 

sheds, they are exposed to the risk of contracting diseases fiom the change of clinmte 
during the first season while they can oiler no inducement to any medical man to take un 
fits residence among them. It seems therefore to be almost necessary to provide a physE 

cian 
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cian to each township, (which is a tract of ten miles square,) for one year at least ; perhaps R. J. JV. Horton , 
for two. It must also be taken into consideration the detentions that will frequently occur Esq. 

The father or mother of a family may be taken ill at Quebec, or elsewhere, on their journey, v / 

and the whole family may be delayed some days, perhaps weeks, in their progress ; during ^ Ju ] y j 
■which time they must be ‘fed at the public expense, and this will be in addition to the charge 
in the estimate, as the intention is to give them provisions for a year after they are actually 
located in their lands, which indeed will be necessary. It is believed that, with strict 
economy in the management, these additional expenses would be covered in a manner that 
would ensure the comfort of the settler by an addition of 5/. to the sum to be advanced 
for each man, leaving the charge for women and children as before ; the estimate would 
then stand thus : 



For every man - -- -- -- - £-35 — ~ 

Every woman ------- - 2 5” “ 

Every child under fourteen years of age - - - - 14 - - 



•< The apparent disproportions between the charge for a man, and those for women and 
children, arises from the necessity of placing to the account of the former at the head of the 
family all expenses for the family collectively, such as superintendence, medical assistance, 
purchase of provisions, a cow, farming utensils, &c. 

r “ With respect to children, it is necessary to be considered, that those above fourteen are 
reckoned as adults in the act of parliament 57 Geo. III. c. 10. which regulates the number 
of passengers in proportion to a ship’s tonnage. The expense, therefore, of transporting 
such children to Quebec, and the subsequent charge for conveying them to their lands, 
and feeding them, will probably be nothing less than for adults ; and to prevent a defi- 
ciency of funds, children of both sexes, above fourteen and under eighteen years of age, 
must be estimated for at 25 L that being the charge for women, which includes nothing 
but the supposed expense of transport and provisions for the individual ; and boys above 
eighteen, as they may be considered as men with respect to the articles to be furnished te 
them, must be charged as male adults.” 



Appendix (B.) 

« Remarks on the Province of Upper Canada. By the Founder of the “ Talbot Settlement. 

“ Position and Extent of Upper Canada. 

“The province of Upper Canada commences at between 73 and 74 degrees of west 
longitude, its western extremity being at about 84°. Its southern boundary extends from 
45 <l 20" to 41 d 40 m of north latitude. To the north it may be said to advance as far as the 
pole. That portion of its territory, which is now in course of settlement, is computed to be 
not less than seven hundred miles in length from east to west, having a mean breadth 
of one hundred and fifty miles, or thereabouts. . 

“ The whole of this extensive tract of land possesses peculiar advantages in point of 
situation; the River of St. Lawrence, and Lakes Ontario, Erie, and St. Clair, furnishing a 
continued and easy water communication along its entire southern line. There are several 
other navigable lakes and rivers which intersect it in a northern direction, all of which are 
connected with the St. Lawrence. 

Climate, Soil , and Productions. 

•• Climate : — The climate of Upper Canada is considerably milder than that of the lower 
province, and the winter shorter in the same proportion. In both these respects it improves 
as you proceed to the westward ; so much so, that although the frost generally sets in in 
November at the Point au Bodet, on Lake St. Francis, its eastern extremity, and con- 
tinues in that neighbourhood till the middle of April, it rarely commences on the shores 
of Lake Erie before Christmas, when it usually disappears between the 25th of March and 
1 st of April. The greatest depth of snow around Lake St. Francis is about three feet, which 
gradually diminishes to eighteen inches on the borders of Lake Erie. From York on Lake 
Ontario upwards, neither black cattle nor sheep require housing during the winter ; and 
the new settler, with the addition of a small quantity of straw, can keep his stock on the 
tender branches of the trees felled by him in clearing his land, until the return of spring. 
On a comparison with the climate of Great Britain, the heat in the summer months is 
somewhat greater, but never oppressive, as it is always ascompanied with light breezes. 
There is less rain than in England, but it falls at more regular periods, generally in the 
sprino- and autumn. The winter cold, though it exceeds that of the British Isles, is the 
less sensibly felt, in consequence of its dryness, and seldom continues intense for more 
than three days together, owing to the regular fluctuation of the wind between the north- 
west and south-west points. It may be observed that the winter season is the most favour- 
able to land carriage, as the roads then admit of sledging in all directions, which is a 
very expeditious mode of conveyance, and attended with but little draft; so that one horse 
or ox can in this manner easily draw double what he can upon wheels. It is hardly 
necessary to state that in a country so overspread with timber there can never be a 
deficiency of fuel. As the forests disappear the climate improves. 
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ft?.- ls blcs8ed ft 88 productive a soil as any in the world, and it U 
eaatly brought into cultivation as will appear when the agricultuil system the e pursued 
? -rofood ; the nature of the soil may be invariably discovered by the description of timber 
it bears. Thus, on what is called hard timbered land, where the maple beech, black 
birch ash, cherry, lime, elm, oak, black walnut, butter-nut, hickory, plane, and tuUn 
tree, &c. are found; the soil consists of a deep black loam. Where the fir and hemlocE 
"“ft "t “ y ““‘ d f rable proportion with other trees, clay predominates ■ 
ft ft ft* ‘l generally on elevated situations, sand prevails. This 
also happens where the oak and chesnut are the only trees. These sandy soils, though 
natumlly unfavourable to meadow and pasture, are found to produce the brightest and 
of the J 6 V“ d T’.'ft the , ass I ste ”oe of gypsum, which abounds in Lny part, 
of the province, be made to bear the finest possible crops of clover and Indian corn. P In 
moist seasons the clays furnish the greatest burthen of grass. Perhaps there does not 

small a ft ftft ° f , b , e ft e A a co " ntry f f tlle extent of Upper Canada, containing so 
small a quantity of waste land either of marsh or mountain, yet there is not any deficiency 
of water; for independently of the numerous rivers and streams which flow through the 
foTthX. 0 ” eV6ry 6 ' S ° 0i Sprm8;S ■" univer8all y foohd either on the surface or by figging 

Natural Production, :-The forest, abound in excellent timber, adapted to all uses, and 
furnish a considerable supply both to the West Indian and British markets. That which 
ft ft oitported consists of the oak and fir. The timber most esteemed in Upper Canada 
vellow S ‘ P ur Po. ae8 J >0 (he white oak (very similar to the English); the 

h P h of deal which cuts up mto excellent boards, as does also the tulip 

tree which there grows to an immense size. This latter timber is by many considered the 
fr0m rt \ BU P enor feci,lt y in laii "g paint, and being of the poplar 
oak and v k UaWe E an “S oth f r , woods accidents from fire, as it Defer blazes ; the 
oak and hickory are principally used for ploughs, cartwheels, & c. 

qP ^j| a S Qraf' - ^EEffbp < E i ' y, i 8 ' n n,' ad tir maple work up into durable and beautiful furniture 
ft L r J 4 “ft- the settler8 - b y a very simple and easy process of tapping 

obtain in a few days a sufficient quantity of sugar to supply their families for a year ; SLny 
ESiXtrt * ft'ftftaft 8 f or sale. The bark of the oak, hemlock, and 
BSter b md bark Eft d“ ft ft »f the first is preferred for this purpose. 

.Butter-nut bark affords a durable brown dye for woollen, cotton, and linen-varn Soan 

fti™ any ‘‘““ft 8 ft 5 he wood-asbes > with the addition of aZrtkin pro- 

an ex EellenEn™ ft 8 ' “tft kmd - Plumbs - oherrie8 i orab-apple (which latter yS 
an excellent preserve) gooseberries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, grapes, cranberries 

^sMhfo'f ref deer b^ ft ^re S™ 8 » iSy^S 

Peasants, woodcocks, snipes and quails, with many othe^ 
Which t b i ; c!l wh,ch enumerat 'on should not be omitted the wild pigeon, 

T? sn™LeJ!d n periods of the year, migrate from the westward in flocks of such magnitude 
as surpasses all description, and are excellent eating. s 

^ j^ a ] b0t Settlement wiId turkeys are met with in great numbers often from fiftv to 

tZ JrS“ a c troop - h The borders ° f the iates and rivers s 

the feathered race, such as swans, geese of different kinds, toother with the manv 
varieties of duck, teal, and widgeon, most of which have a delicious flavour- the waters 
themselves swarm with excellent fish of various sorts, many of which ^’unknoZ S 
Europe, in proportion as the country is explored. Salt springs are discovered which when 
properly worked it is expected will yield an adequate supply of salt to the province ■’ there 
are also mineral springs some of which have great effijaoy in removing P rheumatic and 
'ukSeSish?! ft fOT b " c ks there is no want. Ironworks 

SJSEa." ^lteEdZglfpXctft t,0nSi ““ U ^ » f °' 8 found, they 

Grain & c. ' The grain grown in Upper Canada consists of spring and winter wheat 

the sfte ft,ft?ftt 0 ^ r0p8 u tbe ft hoiog Of such a nature as not to need manure. 
After wi, j 1 ” 1 ) IS n0t t ler ® P ai( * to the regular succession of crops as in Great Britain 
Altei wheat, which is generally harvested in the month of July and beAflning of Sst' 
.# ft be 80m ' ““ “‘0 =™>‘ d i» the antum to advantage*; Ae^ffstqS^ 

laid 
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laid down with clover or grass seed, which, unless the farmer is pressed for ground, will 7 ? 
continue to furnish good meadow and pasture for four or five years, otherwise it is ploughed 
up before winter, and in the spring put into pease, spring wheat, Indian corn, barley, , oats, ' 
or buck-wheat, all of which answer very well; the two first rather benefiting than impo- 
verishing the land. The leaves and tops of the Indian corn likewise afford excellent winter 
food for cattle, particularly milch cows. After any of these latter crops wheat may be sown 
again ; potatoes and turnips succeed well upon newly cleared land as a fast crop, potatoes 
being put into the ground with a hand-hoe, from the beginning of May till the middle of 
June ; turnips are sown about the first week in August, after the greatest heat has subsided, 
and at which time the fly has disappeared, simply requiring the harrow. It is to be under- 
stood that the new land is never ploughed for the first and second crops ; timothy is the 
grass most cultivated, as it affords a large burthen of the best hay, besides good after- 
grass ; however it is best mixed with clover, to which it serves as a support, ana prevents 
matting. 

“ Duties of a new settler : — On application made to the superintendent of the land-granting 
department of the district in which he proposes to settle, he will obtain a ticket of location 
for a certain quantity of land furnished ; with this, his first care ought to be to select a proper 
situation for his house. This should be placed, as near as may be, to the public road on 
-which his lot abuts, and contiguous, if possible, to a spring or run of water. Having chosen 
his spot, he then sets about clearing a sufficient space to erect his house on, taking care to 
cut down all the large trees within the distance of at least one hundred feet; the dimensions 
of the house are generally twenty feet by eighteen ; and the timber used in constructing 
the walls, consisting of the rough stems of trees cut into those lengths, is not to exceed 
two feet in diameter ; the height of the roof is commonly about thirteen feet, which affords 
a ground-room, and one over head; the house is roofed in with shingles (a sort of wooden 
tiles) split out of the oak, chesnut, or pine timber ; a door, windows, and an aperture for 
the chimney at one end, are next cut out of the walls ; the spaces between the logs being 
filled up with split wood, and afterwards plastered both inside and out with clay or mortar, 
which renders it perfectly warm : when once the necessary space for the house is cleared, 
and the logs for the walls collected on the spot, the expense and labour of the settler 
-in erecting his habitation is a mere trifle; it being an established custom among the 
neighbouring settlers to give their assistance in the raising of it; and the whole is per- 
formed in a few hours. The settler having now a house over his head, commences the 
clearing a sufficient quantity of land to raise the annual supply of provisions required for 
his family. 

The following is the method in which land is cleared. The brushwood is first cut 
down close to the ground, and piled in heaps as it is cut ; next come the saplins, or young 
trees, to the size of six inches in diameter, these are cut into short lengths and laid on 
the brushwood. Such timber as may have fallen by age or accident on the space to be 
cleared, is then sought out, the stems of which are chopped into lengths of eleveii feet, and 
the lops and tops piled with the brushwood, &c. ; these operations performed, he may set 
about cutting down the large trees ; they are chopped at about two feet and a half from 
the root, and the stem of each tree is cut up into lengths of eleven feet. The limbs and 
tops are cut into short lengths and packed on the brushwood heaps. When the whole 
of the large trees on the ground to be cleared, are disposed of in the manner just described, 
the brushwood heaps, as soon as sufficiently dry for the purpose of burning, (which in the 
summer months is the case in a fortnight) are set fire to. During the process of burning 
the heaps must be attended to, and the ends occasionally pushed in, in order that the 
whole may be consumed ; after this has taken place, the ground is ready for what is called 
logging ; this is performed by a yoke of oxen, with chains to fasten round the ends of the stems, 
(reserving such as will split into rails,) which are drawn together and piled up in different 
heaps. Three or four men are generally required to attend this work ; these last heaps 
may be immediately set fire to, if the weather be dry, and likewise require to be watched 
by a man, who is to push in the logs as the centre becomes hollow. After all is consumed, 
excepting the lengths intended for rails, the ashes are either spread out on the land, or 
collected for the makers of potash, who give about 4 d. per bushel for them. If the cleared 
ground is sufficiently near to a potash work for transport, the price given for them there 
nearly covers the expense of clearing. The land is now prepared for fencing and sowing ; 
for the latter object, the ground is merely gone over in cross directions with a triangular 
harrow. This form is adopted that it may pass through the stumps, which still remain 
in the ground. Potatoes and Indian corn are put in with a hand-hoe ; amongst the latter 
pumpkin seed may be sown without injury to the com. The properest season of sowing, 
wheat is generally from the end of August to the middle of September ; but on these newly 
cleared lands, that do not require ploughing, it can be sown at any time before the frost 
sets in, although it cannot reasonably be expected that late sown wheat should produce so 
abundant a crop as that which is put into the ground early. The quantity of seed used 
is one bushel only per acre, and the usual return is from twenty-five to forty bushels ; 
whereas in England, the farmer sows three bushels to the acre, and the yield does not 
exceed thirty bushels. The other grains are sown in the following proportions: a peck of 
Indian com will plant one acre, yielding from forty to one hundred bushels ; pease require 
two bushels and a half to the acre ; oats two bushels ; barley three ; rye one ; and buck 
wheat half a bushel. A settler arriving in June, if industrious, can with ease prepare five 
acres for wheat, to be sown the same autumn; after which he may employ himself in 
561. Z clearing 
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R. J. IV. Horton, clearing fresh ground for his spring crops, and at the end of the first fourteen months he 
Esq. will find himself amply supplied with bread and vegetables ; these, with the addition of 

\ ^ J a cow and a pig or two, will be all that is necessary for his sustenance. Ilis cow and hoo- s 

(a July.) find their living in woods during the greatest part of the year, and only need a trifling 

support in winter. There are distilleries generally established throughout the country, 
where the settler can obtain spirits in exchange for his grain on very moderate terms! 
Brewing also might be carried on at little or no expense, as the soil and climate produce 
hops of the best quality ; grist and saw-mills are also sufficiently numerous in all parts of 
the provinces. Whenever the settler can afford to lay down in grass a sufficient quantity 
of land for the keep of a few sheep, he can from the wool, with the aid of a small patch 
of flax, manufacture whatever clothing his family may want. It may he as well to remark 
in this place, that the use of the axe generally appears at first somewhat awkward to the 
emigrant from Europe, but practice will soon reconcile him to it ; such persons, however, 
as prefer hiring American choppers, and possess the means of so doing, can easily find 
contractors for the work. The usual charge for chopping, burning, fencing, and bringing 
the land into a proper state to receive the seed, is at the rate of about 4/. 10 s. per acre, 
the workmen finding their own provisions ; an expert chopper will clear, ready for burnin^! 
an acre of heavy timbered land in eight or ten days. 

“ From the foregoing observations a tolerable idea may be formed of the advantages to 
be derived by a poor family emigrating to Upper Canada, the very first year assuring its 
members abundant means of living well, and each succeeding one enlarging its scale of 
comforts. The settler in the first place obtains from the Crown a grant in perpetuity of 
from fifty to acres, according to the size of his family, and his means of improve- 

ment ; his labour therefore is wholly expended upon his own property. 

“ A large family of children, instead of proving a burthen upon him, contribute greatly 
to his assistance ; as useful employment is constantly to be found even for small children 
in a new settlement. Public schools are universally established throughout the province, 
upon a liberal foundation. 

“ To afford some idea of the rapidity with which a new settlement will advance under 
proper management, it is only necessary to state, that the writer of this tract having been 
entrusted by His Majesty’s government with the location and general superintendence of 
those extensive districts on the shores of Lake Erie, which at present bear the name of the 
Talbot Settlement, has, by his exertions in opening roads at convenient distances, aided by 
the peculiar advantages to the soil and climate, collected around him a population of 
twelve thousand souls at the least, in the short space of ten years. The generality of these 
settlers, on their arrival in the province, were persons of the very poorest description ; 
whereas they may be now said to form as independent, as contented, and as happy a body 
of yeomanry as any in the world. J 

“ This, too, has been accomplished in a situation which, little more than ten years ago, 
appeared an impenetrable wilderness, and was above one hundred miles removed from all 
human intercourse.” 



Anticipating the success of the measure which is now in progress, is that fpunded 
upon the resolution of the House, or upon any experiment which has already been 
successfully tried ? — It is founded upon an experiment that has been most success- 
fully tried. In the course of last year, Colonel Talbot, brother to the member for 
Dublin, was in this country, and l had an opportunity of frequently conversing with 
him upon the subject of the settlement established by him in Upper Canada* and 
he drew up remarks upon the province of Upper Canada, which are printed in the 
Appendix to the tract that I have given in. With reference to these successful ex- 
periments the plan has been drawn up which is now submitted to the Committee ; 
I have also given in the calculation upon which that experiment has been founded. * 

Were the settlers in Colonel Talbot’s establishment Englishmen ? — Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen. 

He actually took them from this country ? — As they poured into the Canadas he 
took them. 

What communications have you received from Ireland since the experiment has 
been in progress, which leads you to imagine that it is a plan likely to be embraced 
with avidity by the peasantry of Munster ? — I will read some letters which I have 
received : the first is dated 

“ Dear Sir, “ Fermoy, 9th June 1823. 

Since the receipt of your note of the 29th of May, authorizing me to carry into effect 
the plan of emigration to Canada, I have used every exertion to give it publicity, and to 
insure its success. Lord Ennismore and Mr. Becher advised me to take as many persons 
as possible from the barony of Fermoy and its immediate neighbourhood, as beino- in the 
most disturbed state ; and I have acted accordingly, circulating some hundreds” of the 
memorial m the towns of Fermoy, Ballyhooly, Mallow, Kanturk, Newmarket, Ballnarilly 
Charlevi le, Kil dorrery, Domeraile, Killworth, and all the other towns and villages within 
that circle ; and my whole time has been spent in visiting those different places. In each 
town 1 nave named a person to whom those wishing to emigrate are to give in their names 

and 
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and number of family ; and from that list, with the advice of the magistrates, I shall select R. 
such as they are most desirous to get rid of ; but I find that they are rather backward in 
e oing to the magistrates to give in their names, when at the same time I am applied to in 
“very direction f move. In the villages I have made a point of calling on the catholic 
priest, as well as others, to give them an opportunity of asking me any questions they 
niio-ht choose. At Newmarket I met with a very respectable priest, who seemed heartily 
to second me : he promised to read the memorandum from the pulpit, and to explain to 
his parishioners the great benefit that was offered to them. Nothing could be better 
received than the proposals are by all the gentlemen of the country, who universally think 
it will do great good.” 

The next is dated 



« Dear Sir, “ Fermoy, 12th June 1823. 

« I returned to-day from Charleville, and can now positively state, that the proposals 
for emigration are very well received by the Irish people wherever they have been made 
public, 'and that they are most anxious to avail themselves of the liberal offer of the 
government. For the last three days I have been going around to the smaller villages, 
that I might be able to judge for myself of the temper and disposition of the lower order 
of people ; for it is not an easy matter to form any opinion from what you hear. When 
I first came I was frequently told that great opposition to the measure would be made by 
the priests, as it would lessen their congregation, and consequently their income and 
influence : now, in justice to the catholic priests, I must say, that I have seen nothing like 
it, but quite the contrary ; in most of the towns they are to all appearances upon very good 
terms with the resident protestant clergymen, and so far from thwarting or raising any 
objections to the plan, they have universally supported me.” 

In carrying this scheme of emigration into effect, has it been the object of govern- 
ment to induce the emigration of persons possessing capital, or of persons in the 
lower condition of life ? — It has strictly been confined to persons in a lower descrip- 
tion of life, who are not possessed of any capital whatever. 

In districts in Ireland in which the evil of an over-population has been very strongly 
felt, supposing security given to government for the payment of an annual sum, 
sufficient to secure them from the advance that has been made, do you conceive that 
there would be any difficulty in carrying the scheme of emigration, of which you have 
now spoken, into effect ? — I conceive that there would be no objection in principle to 
advancing money for the purpose of carrying the system of emigration into effect, 
provided that adequate funds were pledged for the repayment of such money at a 
future period. 

By whom are those funds to be pledged ? — By parties who are enabled to give 
adequate security for the repayment. 

Are the emigrants themselves to make this pledge, or persons interested in send- 
ing them out in Ireland ? — I mean distinctly persons in Ireland, who are interested 
in sending them out ; but by way of example, I would suppose, that a committee should 
be formed in Ireland for the purpose of facilitating emigration, if that committee 
could furnish adequate security for the repayment of money advanced by government, 
with interest, I cannot conceive in principle that there would be any objection to such 
an advance upon the part of government ; it would at the same time be in the power 
of that committee to make any terms with the individuals who are to take advantage 
of the emigration, for the purpose of repaying to the committee the sums for which 
they might make themselves answerable to the government. 

Do you conceive that the emigration from Ireland could be carried on with the 
assistance of government upon better terms than it could be carried on by private 
individuals? — From every opportunity of information that I have received, I should 
answer most unquestionably “ with the assistance of government. ” 

From the information which you have received of the state of Upper Canada, do 
you consider that emigration from Ireland might be earned on to a very considerable 
extent, and to the profit of that colony ? — I consider that the emigration from Ire- 
land might be carried to an indefinite extent; but with respect to the benefit of the 
colony, that must necessarily depend upon the conduct of the emigrants who might 
be progressively settled there. 

Has there been any communication made to the Colonial Office, which leads them 
to anticipate the good conduct of the emigrants who are likely to go out from Ire- 
land? — I am not aware that any direct information has been received to that effect; 
but most undoubtedly the impression has been produced in my mind, from various 
conversations I have had with persons long resident in Upper Canada, that the bad 
character of parties previous to emigration is no indication whatever of their subse- 
quent conduct. 
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Will you have the kindness to Inform the Committee whether there is any exqres 
, s.on of opinion contained m the Report to the King's government, from the commis- 
sioneis lately sent out to New South Males, upon this subject?— In the First Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry there is the following passage ; The convicts em- 
barked m Ireland generally arrive in New South Wales in a very healthy state, and 
are found to be more obedient and more sensible of kind treatment during the pas- 
sage than any other class. Their separation from their native country is observed 
to make a stronger oppression upon their minds, both on their departure and during 
their voyage, and the ignorance m which most of them are respecting their future 
late, tends to preserve those salutary impressions until its termination.” 

gas there been any experiment tried with reference to emigration from Ireland 
to the colony of the Cape of Good Hope ?— There is an experiment at this moment 
m operation ; three hundred and fifty persons are to be sent out, who are to be articled 
to Mr. Ingram, who has for some time been a resident settler at the Cape. 

Have you received any report of the success of Mr. Ingram in any former expe- 
riment which he has tried?— Mr. Ingram went out to settle at the Cape in the year 
1819: he took out with him a capital of about the value of 1,800/. : he also took 
out twenty-seven men, twelve women, and twenty-nine children, all articled to him 
tor the space of three years. The terms of his agreement with those parties were 
that mechanics were to receive is. per diem wages in money; labourers 6 d. per 
die m, and food for themselves and families ; the time of those persons so articled has 
expired, and they are all m full employment, in different services, and receiving an 
minutely higher payment of wages than what Mr. Ingram gave. Mr. Ingram has 
a grant of seven thousand five hundred acres at Clanwilliam, which is situated about 
one hundred and forty miles north of Capo Town. He has wheat and rice upon 
one thousand acres, winch are open to irrigation ; the remainder feeding ground, 
rif C ftl e ° f o' 6 Eu ™P ean breed > ®nd Merino sheep. His manager receives one 
half of the produce. The present value of his stock he estimates at 1,800/. or 2,000/. 
at the lowest. The estimated profits of the whole year, divided with his manager, 
,V S thc , val “ e of ‘he com alone. The manager is allowed the 
butter and milk of the cattle for taking care of them. Mr. Ingram has the advan- 
tage of the increase of the stock, which is all that he requires. Mr. Ingram left the 
and returned to Great Britain with the intention of taking oufwith him to 
the Cape Ins family, who had not accompanied him in the first instance, and fifty 
abourmg men agriculturists. His motive in returning borne was to secure Euro- 
pean labourers, as he perceived that a pledge had been given that slave labour was 
“ n , ne "' ¥«*?■ „ He proposed to make similar terms with those 
fifty men that he had done with the former settlers. He then came to the colonial 
department to ascertain whether he could receive any facilities ; for if the expenses 
15757 fl fo °d c °uld be defrayed for him during the passage, he should be 
very glad to take out five hundred individuals upon the same terms. The govern 
7 v n0 af lsta “ ce with respect to the fifty that he intended to 

take out for himself ; but with a view of encouraging a partial emigration from the 
south of Ireland, m combination with the other emigration which it was intended to 
encourage to the province of Upper Canada, they consented to allow 14!. per head 
for the ransport and food of the three hundred and fifty individuals, who were to be 
subject to the same treatment which Mr. Ingram had engaged to apply to the fifty 
accompanied hnn on his own account ; all those individuals are under 
articles of indenture to Mr Ingram, and those articles fully explain the nature of 
the terms entered into. Phis emigration evidently has not the least of the character 
the Care 7 imada ] ’ bain S founded merely on the demand for labourers at 
It r l- .1 1 ! 18 110 after the es P erlm ent has been made, that indivi- 

own acmumfto nilS T“ "° h they Can obtain lab °urers, will be induced on their 
tTe same eharretet™ 6 "“T ^ emigration of 

Are the same observations you made with regard to the saving to individuals in 
emigration to Canada, by the assistance of government in the expense of emigration 
a so applicable to emigration, to the Cape?-I do not think that the same ad™’- 
SidZi W ‘ leSI 7 Ct 10 emi S. ration 10 Cape, as that would entirely 
SnTlfc 1 T'< 0{ r‘ 8e i 11 "“M re 1 uire 110 arrangement but their 
St° ^ ° f tl,0Se settfas who ™ro ™«i»g ‘a ‘aka them as articled 
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The Right honourable the Countess of Glengall, called in ; and Examined. The Right hon. 

IS your ladyship acquainted with the state of any part of the south of Ireland?— The 

I am, with the county Tipperary. ' 5 — — ' 

How long has your ladyship been acquainted with the county Tipperary? — (2 July.) 

About thirty years. .... , _ .. , 

Have you resided for any considerable portion of time m that county ?— 1 resided 
there for twelve years, without quitting it, and was very much engaged there. 

During the course of that residence, has your ladyship had much communication 
with the lower and middling classes of peasantry and farmers ?— I made it my business 
to communicate as much as possible with all classes, and particularly with the lower 
and middle classes. 

Were there any charitable establishments in that neighbourhood for the relief and 
employment of the poor ? — There are county establishments ; there is the county 
infirmary, which is in the city of Cashel, in the county of Tipperary. At Clonmel 
there is a house of industry, and I think they all require very great examination 
and reform. , 

Do you think that the house of industry to which your ladyship has alluded, is 
useful in promoting the occupation and employment of the people ? — As far as I can 
judge, having visited it, the expense that it costs the county is much greater than 
the advantage derived from it ; that is to say, that if it were better managed, much 
more good would be done at much less expense. 

Has your ladyship endeavoured to establish any system of employment and relief 
for the poor in your own immediate neighbourhood ?— I have first established, in 
our neighbourhood, a fever hospital by private subscription, which has been of the 
greatest possible advantage ; and since that, a factory for the employment of the 
females of the country. _ . . . 

What induced your ladyship to establish that factory ? — From their being totally 
unprovided with any means of employing themselves ; they have no possible means 
of procuring employment. . 

In the present state of that part of the country with which your ladyship is 
acquainted, is there any considerable proportion of the population which is without 
means of employment ? — Almost the whole, both male and female ; for the landed 
proprietors, and the middling classes of the farmers, can no longer afford to employ 
the labourers, in consequence of which they are all idle, walking about the country ; 
which is one reason why they are always up at night, and doing mischief. 

From your ladyship’s experience, do you think the lower classes of Ireland are 
anxious for employment ? — Indeed I have always found them so, both male and 
female. 

Is that anxiously manifested by a disposition to work even at very reduced wages . 

—I do not think that the females like to work when their remuneration is not consi- 
dered by them sufficient ; but the labourers will work for almost any thing. In the 
time of scarcity (when they were employed on public works), when the work was 
coming to a close, we were afraid of their making a riot in the very heart of the 
town, in consequence of the work being at an end, they were so anxious for it. 

Are there any and what difficulties existing in those parts of Ireland with which 
your ladyship is acquainted, which impede the industry of the female peasantry ; 
any deficiency of implements ?— They are very greatly deficient ; they have nothing. 

They are perfectly naked as to clothing, and perfectly helpless, without any comfort 
or convenience, or any possible way of gaining their livelihood ; and unfortunately 
the ° , entry arc so used to see that kind of distress that that does not shock them . 
they see people naked, and with nothing in the world but a blanket to sleep on, 
without a bed to lie on ; and they are not aware that that is not the usual and proper 
way for them to exist, they are so used to see it. . . 

Do you conceive that there exists very great deficiency of implements for spinning 
amongst the peasantry ? — Very great. 

Is there an anxiety on the part of the female peasantry to become possessed ot 
spinning-wheels ? — Yes ; and hackles and looms, and every thing of that kind. 

In the south, if you wish to establish the linen manufacture, you must send for 
weavers from places where it is already established ; they cannot go on without 
them. . _ , 

Is your ladyship acquainted with the mode in which flax is prepared tor the 
market; is it by scutching-mills, or by hand labour ?- — We have had some scutchmg- 
mills, but we found it very difficult to induce the people to make use of them, they 
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SSt'Tof \ a ™ b J eCT “ entirely mismanaged. The people who had the care of them had 
GkngaU. cheated and robbed, and done everything they could to impede it, and the conse. 

' quence is, that the prejudices of tile people have not been done away ; but the great 

difficulty that is felt is, their not knowing how to cultivate the flax before it comes 
to the scutch-mill. 

Are you acquainted with any establishment of education in the south, which con- 
nects the education of industry with the ordinary course of school instruction?—. 
No; there is nothing of that sort in our part of the world. 

Do you conceive that such establishments would be useful? — Of the Greatest 
possible use. The mechanics in our part of the country are very deficient ; we are 
obliged to send over to England for all our carpenters’ work ; the slaters are also 
very bad. Nothing could assist us more than establishing something where you 
could teach the people those common handicrafts. 

Are you aware whether the price of labour in those parts of Ireland with which 
your ladyship is acquainted is, generally speaking, a money payment, or a system 
of account ? Almost always of account, and they are obliged to work it out at 
reduced prices. 

Do you conceive that that system is one which is satisfactory to the tenant ?- — It 
is one of the greatest misfortunes we have, for it is a regular system of oppression. 
1 he people under the better sort of farmers are worse off, I am convinced, than any 
of the slaves in the West Indies : they cannot be worse off than they are. 

Do you conceive a system of payment for labour in account is applicable to the 
execution of public works under the authority of grand juries, as well as to the 
ordinary occupation of the peasantry ?— With respect to the mode of paying persons 
who undertake presentments, they cannot get it for a considerable time after they 
have laid out the money ; the consequence of which is, that not having any capital 
they are obliged to pay their labourers in account, which is a great source of mis- 
fortune, particularly with respect to the supervisor’s account. In some cases the 
supervisor cannot receive the money he lays out on the road for a year and a half 
then the peasant is obliged to wait, or to get it in account; and very often, if there 
way mdeed 3 117 ™ ^ presentment P assin S> then the peasant is in a very bad 

Have any means occurred to your ladyship, by which extensive employment and 
relief might be given to the peasantry of the south of Ireland ?— There has been 
a project for sometime in agitation, of cutting a canal from Waterford to Limerick - 
cutting the south of Ireland across like the Caledonian canal in Scotland; and cer- 
tamly if that could be accomplished, it would be of the greatest use to the whole of 
touth of Ireland™ 1 *’ ™ d W ° Uld dlff “ Se c “P Io 5' ment ver y greatly indeed in the 

,, ?°,/° U tbat would S™ any additional permanent employment, or 

that the additional employment would be merely confined to the execution of 
that particular work ?— I conceive that it would stimulate industry and commerce 
exceedingly; it would bring fuel to a part of the country where there is hardly anv 
and the people are very much distressed for it ; it would promote every sort of com- 
merce, masmuch as having nothing but land-carriage, it impedes buildings; one is 
obliged to bring coals and timber and slates, and every thing by land-carriaee 
which is a very great disadvantage, and which certainly prevents the improvement 
of the country very much indeed. 1 

In the efforts which your ladyship has made to produce an improvement of the 
people in your neighbourhood, have you found the catholic clergy anxious to co- 
operate in the efforts you have made?-I have always found th^athohe clergy 
re W y and r'V'J g lv e every assistance, provided you do not run counter 

to their prejudices; but if they think you want to convert the people, they will 
oppose you ; but I have always found the Catholic priests and the bishops anxious 
and ready to assist, and promote every kind of object that was of use, provided you 
did not run counter to their prejudices. 1 } 

Has not your ladyship an establishment at Cahir, at the present moment, for the 
employment of the female peasantry m spinning ?— Yes; I have 
to “T? ‘i lat re, have been P rod “ ctire Of benefit in the part of the country 

tidbTisXre iludel-The vcrygieatest benefit; I found them ill-clothed, and 
betteireff^th ■ f hab r tS ° f 1 ! ld “ stl 'f’ and 111 ‘bo course of six months they were all 

Sed id “d“tr and ** lMbitS impr ° vel1 ' a “ d a “ i0US t0 bC 

What 
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What was the course your ladyship took for the establishment of that factory ? 
Instead of giving out the wheels, which had been my usual habit, and letting them 
become their own property, I only lent them to them ; and if they did not use them 
I made them return them ; whereas before they used to take the wheel, carry it 
home, and very often keep it in their house useless, or else sell it ; but, by 
keeping an account of their names and residences, and if they do not bring in their 
work within the specific time, sending back for the wheel, I found that I could make 
them keep to work, and to earn money ; now, if at any time there is want of flax, 
or no work given out, they are all very unhappy about it. 

Do you conceive a moral improvement to have been derived from that establish- 
ment amongst the female peasantry at Cahir ? — I conceive, that not only employing 
their time usefully, but bringing them into contact with the ladies of the county; 
seeing them at all hours of the day, and seeing their habits, I find that that has the 
greatest influence upon them : the great thing is the contact between the higher 
classes and the lower. 

Have you found the peasantry grateful for the efforts which you have men- 
tioned ?— Beyond any thing. „ , . e . 

Have you found any difficulty in procuring a sale for the articles of manufactures 
which you have produced ?— All fine articles are very difficult of sale; but in the 
county of Cork, they have a coarse manufacture which, if it were promoted, they 
could get a sale for any quantity that was made. 

In the factory which you have established at Cahir, have you tried the experiment 
of manufacturing that coarser article ? — I have never yet been able to manufacture 
it as cheap as they can in the county of Cork ; for our weavers are accustomed only 
to weave for private families, in consequence of which they charge more than they 
would if they wove on their own account, and sold at the public market; and at 
constant employment, they impose on a private dealer, whereas, if you can induce 
them to bring their goods to market on their own account, by encouraging public 
markets, that is the way of bringing down the markets. Now, at Clonakilty and 
Dingle they do that, and at Westport; if you can establish public markets, that is 
the great thing, not only in the article of the linen manufacture, but as to corn and 
every thing of that kind. One of the great mischiefs of our country is, that the 
farmer does not take his corn to public market, he takes it to the miller and jobber; 
in consequence of which, the millers combine together to settle what price they 
shall have, and they engage the corn beforehand at their own prices, and then the 
former is obliged to turn his corn at that mill, and at their price ; whereas 11 you 
could encourage competition it would be of the greatest possible advantage to t e 
peasantry: in England they sell by sample, and have regular clerks of the market, 
but in Ireland that is not done. 

That extortion would be prevented by more extended general employment . 

Certainly. „ . . . . . ... 

Does your ladyship conceive there are any deficiencies which at present exist, 
and prevent the establishment of well regulated yarn markets m the south .—1 am 
quite convinced that our part of the country is better adapted to growing of flax 
than any country in the world, our soil is excellent for it ; and as it is, though 
they cultivate it infamously, they certainly produce a good article ; but it the 
cultivation of flax was attended to, we should have just as good flax as they have in 

Is the process of steeping and preparing flax for the market defective in those 
parts of Ireland?— They are totally ignorant of it; they injure the flax most 
materially ; nothing requires so much cultivation as flax. 

Under the existing laws, it being necessary to have certain officers for the care ot 
the linen market, are you aware how those officers are appointed r— les; there are, 
first, provincial inspectors; four of them; our inspector is a very clever and very in- 
dustrious and intelligent man, Mr. Bemad; then there are under faun again 
county inspectors, who are appointed by the trustees of the Linen Board, but it has 
been always jobbed, and their qualifications never have been attended to ; the conse- 
quence is, that in our county it is exceedingly ill done. . , 

Do you not conceive that the appointment of proper persons as inspectors m those 
counties, is essentially necessary for an extended sale of linen ?— You must first estab- 
lish the markets, and then the inspector will be of use ; but at present we have 
scarcely any public markets for the sale of yarn or for flax, it is all private traffic. 
What course do you think could be taken for the encouragement and estabhsh- 
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S£V ™ nt 0f l regU l ar ma ? a et! Premiums for the growing of flax, and premiums for the 

GUngaU. sale and purchase of flax in open markets. 1 umsiortne 

' " ' D ° y Tt. th r n o k that preSent prices are not in themselves sufficient to encourage 

the growth of flax and the produce of yarn, without such artificial encouragement 
—I think nothing can be more profitable to the farmer than the growing of flax 
provided he knew how to get a good crop ; but their habits have bleu so inveteraS 
whe , at ’, oat! !’ and hariey, that they do not like to attempt flax ; they are 
afraid of it ; and they have failed considerably in the growth of it for want of know 

fro2, e i h0 " o ‘T? I 1 ’ there f” e the y are unwilling to undertake it at present 
from having often failed through ignorance. * * 

Then do you not conceive that taking means to instruct them in the best means 

tbe P flaX r a r Sal ?' WO i d . be more Ilke 'y t0 be a successful mode of improving 

the cultivation of flax, than offering premiums ? — I conceive premiums woukl stimu? 
late them veiy much, and they need only be continued for a year or two ; but they 
would stimulate them very much indeed. ' 

fl 0t ‘if effe . Ct °- f Such F emiums be . “her to extend the present culti- 
vation of flax than to improve the manner in which it is carried on ? — I would 
premise that you must teach them how to manage it; there was an idea in the 
Irish committee of bringing over some families from Flanders. I conceive that 

LteildT r.\?T “ ay ,TI ? te ^°° ks ftr ever ’ and the common Irish will not 

attend to it, but that if they saw the thing done before their eyes, they would then 
immediately take the example ; and I conceive that the funds that wereffi Scorn 
mold n 7v^w. ey bad f° r the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the poor, 
could not be better employed than by bringing over a few families from Flanders. 

state nfrte Z 7 Whetbel ; tbe condition of the poor in the south of Ireland, and the 
state of the linen manufacture there, lias been brought specifically under the notice of 
the trustees of the Lmen Board ?-The attention of the trustees of the Linen Board 

WnvS htS o eret ° f0re "V 6 Mrth; f ° r the ‘™ 3tea3 » ‘ b c south, there 

3 no manufacture in the south, the southern trustees very seldom 

nnrthS- 7 ^ feW “ nUm J be , r ' and those do not attend - ft r the affairs of the 

theSo^ Zll mCh 7? “‘S' 5 t0 by the trustees - k W01,ld be vt 'ry useless for 
them to interfere, and the trustees appomted for the south have generally merely 

LTSmu man' T r they 7 T? 6 * 1 ‘°' Indeed wben 1 tidked ° { cstablish- 

not T ten la fn£ h d eff a T S S n at ° d that the - S 1,8 ?' 10113 distribution of wheels and reels has 
not been found effective, do you conceive that any system of gratuitous relief to the 
people of Ireland would have a beneficial effect ?— I never S would give them any 
Rwfnld h W °f ’ 7 °- 14 i ‘hey do not value it when they get it gratuitously, and 

it would be expected again the next year ; but if you make them work for it they set 
a double value upon any thing they receive ey 

Are there any difficulties in the part of Ireland with which you are acquainted in 
procuring flax-seed by the peasantry ?— If they procure it iron, thTcommon ded” 

Sd r Ch m ° rC “““ they ou S btj and very often the 

seed is bad, and the time they are about to sow it is tbe time when thev have not anv 

rSrno h ' !1 f P0C h1r ; and tbe y v«7 often are prevented from sowing flax-seed from 
not having a few shillings to buy seed ; but if the system was improvtd, they would 

^ d ° “ " “ ~ *> 4b e amount of 

seeiT?-— No^ ° f thC “™ trywith wI,ich I 0 " ar e acquainted they do not save their 

nSS k r U “ bthi “ , “ the ^ but itis FOvedbyexpe- 
Are there any local causes with which your ladyship is acquainted which onerate 

rheir d wS^tr,er th offlax? - Thi - “■* » ^ *ns 

V he n ft ?n ? “ I n “ tbelie ve « is; at least Mr. Besnard, who went to 
»ed as n ey ™/T yUSed the seed i tht T ma y occasionally change the 

wlS, vo „ r Z , d a- he 71 ° P 0tato . es > but the « yen can always use the seed ; but 
en you arc talking of the cultivation of flax, you ou<dit always to remember tint- 
the cultivation of the land in the south of Ireland is 3 togeff« 

■ requires 
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requires great improvement. There was a farming society in Dublin, that has gone 
to ruin ; they offered premiums for ploughing matches, and when the premiums 
were gained, they never were paid, of course the farmers did not choose to under- 
take it again, and there are no farming societies that are of the slightest consequence j 
there are none at all in our county, but we are behind hand, in a way that you have 
no idea of ; I conceive that it is the ill treatment, and the total want of faith, that 
pervades the whole system of our interior management, that occasions the great dis- 
couragement that the farmers labour under. 



The Right lion. 
The Countess of 
Glengall. 

(a July.) 



Jovis , 3* die Julii, 1823. 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 



Gerrard Callaghan , Esq. called in ; and further Examined. 

HAVING stated in your former evidence that you would advise one expedient, Gerrard Callaghan, 
which you think would be found of great utility, by enabling persons obtaining Esq. 

presentments at the assizes to raise money on the faith of those presentments, will 
you have the kindness to explain what your meaning was in that answer ? — I will 
hand in to the Committee a formula of the warrant, as answering the purpose I 
intended. 



(3 July-) 



“We certify, That A. B. and A . C. will be entitled to receive, in days after the 
ending of Autumn [or Spring] Assizes [as the case may be] 1 82 the sum of £. 
if the presentment, N“ of which above is a copy, shall be duly accounted for without 
traverse. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer.*’ 

“ Mr. Treasurer of the County of 

“We pray you to pay Mr. D. E. or his order, the above stated sum [or sums] of 
£. when the same shall become payable ; and this order shall be to you 

a good acquittance from us. 

A. B~\ 

A £«' jOverseers to Presentment, N° .” 



The first part of it contains a copy of the presentment. The second part contains 
a certificate from the grand jury, secretary and treasurer, that the overseers therein 
named will be entitled to receive, in so many days after the ending of the autumn 
or spring assizes, as the cases may be, if the presentment N® should be 

duly accounted for without traverse. The third part of the warrant is an order 
from the overseers, or the treasurer of the county, to pay the person holding it the 
stated amount of the presentment, when the same shall become payable ; and that 
that order should be to him a good acquittance from the overseer. I conceive that a 
person of character would have no difficulty whatever in raising money upon his or 
their individual promissory note for the execution of presentments from any banker, 
giving this presentment warrant as a collateral security. The banker would discount 
the notes upon the faith of the work being executed, that being the only contingency 
that he would run the risk of, if the law were made to give him a valid lien upon the 
amount of the presentment, in the event of the death, insolvency, or bankruptcy of 
the overseers. 

The right of the overseer to the presentment is contingent upon his due account ; 
is subject, therefore, to the discretion of the grand jury, and is liable to the incident 
of a traverse ? — It is ; and it is subject of course to the execution of the work ; and 
the presentment being duly accounted for, and its not being traversed ; that the 
banker or person advancing the money on it would have a lien upon the amount. 

It is also subject to the contingency of the individual receiving the presentment 
choosing to execute the work or no ? — Certainly I stated that. 
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Garrard Callaghan, 




(3 July.) 



Then in the event of the overseer, who has obtained an advance upon the credit of 
presentments in the way you have suggested, either not executing the work or not 
accounting duly for it, or upon the determination of a traverse adverse to the account, 
what would be the security of the person making the advance ? — The note of hand ; 
which is the instrument that I assume to be discounted, guaranteed collaterally by 
the presentment warrant. 

Do you not conceive, that if that note of hand were a sufficient security, that is, 
if it were the note of hand of a solvent, and respectable person, that the advance 
could, under the present state of things, be equally well obtained ? — I think not ; 
because, generally speaking, bankers do not like discounting the notes of country 
gentlemen, nor the notes of work contractors of credit at so long a date as from one 
assizes to another. 



The time of credit would not be altered by the plan that you have suggested, and 
the ultimate security would be still the note of hand of the party to which the transfer 
of the presentment would only be collateral ; what additional benefit do you then 
conceive would follow from the plan that you proposer — The foundation of the 
transaction is, the character of the overseer ; if the banker has a moral assurance 
that he, the overseer cr contractor, would execute the work, he knows that the 
money will be paid without default by the treasurer ; and having the presentment 
warrant, which is irrevocable, he is assured that the money will be paid to him if the 
work be executed and duly accounted for ; and if the work be executed and duly 
accounted for, the presumption is, that no traverse against it could be sustained. 

Have you any other suggestions to offer to the Committee which can point out 
any mode of affording more extended employment to the people ? — I do not think 
that agriculture alone can occupy the population of Ireland to the extent that it now 
exists, or is likely to exist, even though the present excess should be removed by 
emigration or other such expedient. I think that we should have a commixture of 
manufactures, with agriculture ; and I should especially advise, that we should 
imitate the ancient policy of the Irish parliament in that respect. 

To what do you allude? — In giving premiums as encouragement for the establish- 
ment and promotion of various manufactures in Ireland. Between fifty and sixty 
years ago the journals of the Irish parliament will show grants of large sums of 
money to various establishments of individuals, for erecting and carrying on various 
manufacturing establishments. 

Were those resolutions of the Irish parliament acted on?— They were grants of 
money to various individuals. 

Do you conceive them to have been effectual for the objects for which they were 
intended ? — I think they were effectual. 

Can you state any one instance in which such artificial encouragement has been 
productive of permanent advantage in Ireland ? — I think Ireland was growing an 
improving country ; its employment keeping pace with its population, and its popu- 
lation producing increased occupation, up to the period of the rebellion of 1798. 
Since, their manufactures have declined, and general employment, in the ratio of 
the population, has diminished ; it required the fostering hand of parliament to 
establish the linen manufacture of Ireland ; to establish the linen manufacture 
and fisheries of Scotland ; and centuries ago the true principles of political economy 
were departed from in this country to promote its grand staple, the woollen trade. 
In order to establish manufactures in Ireland, I am quite sure that something must 
be done on a large and liberal scale, by the state, to promote them. I should re- 
spectfully advise the formation of one general Board of Commissioners in Dublin, 
to be paid as well as the Revenue Boards ; composed partly of Scotch, English, and 
Irishmen, distinguished for their general intelligence and practical knowledge of 
manufactures, subject always to the sanction of the Treasury ; and place at their 
disposal a certain annual sum, suppose 200,000/. a year, for the encouragement of, 
and advancing by every means they can devise, such manufacturing establishments 
and internal traffic of every kind, as would be most likely to be carried on afterwards 
with permanent profit. I think the superintendence of the linen trade, which is at 
present vested in a board composed of seventy gentlemen, might now with perfect 
safety and advantage merge in them; and also that the fisheries might be transferred 
to them. 

Do you consider the establishment of the Linen Board to have been productive 
of good effect in the promotion of the linen manufacture in Ireland ? — No doubt it 

has ; 
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has; and it is from having such an example before us, that I should recommend, on Gerrard Callaghan* 

the same principle, a board for more general and enlarged purposes. v s ^i — _/ 

What are the purposes to which you would direct the attention of such a board, July.) 

if constituted?— I have no doubt that Ireland might be made to participate in the 
eotton trade, and in the coarse woollen and stuff trade; those two occur to me 
at the moment, but I dare say the resources of Ireland would furnish other 
objects. 

Do you mean to say, that at the present moment capital could be advantageously 
employed in Ireland in the cotton and woollen trades? — I know of one establish- 
ment in Bandon, twelve miles west of Cork, that imports its cotton from Liverpool, 
and is carried on profitably. 

Where are the cottons, which are manufactured at Bandon, sent? — Manufactured 
into corderoys, and sent to Cork and Dublin for sale. Belfast also enjoys a portion 
of the cotton trade, and that branch of business is increasing very much. 

If you then consider that capital could be advantageously invested in those lines 
of business, how do you account for extensive investments not taking place ? 

I think the lately existing mis-called protecting duties have operated greatly to 
obstruct the developement of the natural resources of the country ; when those 
shall be entirely removed, I do not see why Ireland should not manufacture certain, 
articles in a coarse state, to be completed in Yorkshire or Lancashire, just as is the 
Custom now to send the raw material or half finished goods from one county of 
England to another, and brought back to be put into a finished state. 

Do you not conceive that the trade can trust to the effect of those natural causes 
without the establishment of such a board of trustees as you liaye suggested ?— If 
tranquillity should be completely established in Ireland, not any temporary suppression 
of bad feeling, but such a settled state of repose, the result of a general content- 
ment of the people, as shall give security to the English settlers and English capi- 
talists, such may be the effect ultimately, no doubt ; but slowly. Tranquillity is 
the basis of every improvement to be looked to, and that effected, the expedient 
that I propose, is with the view of hastening on the natural consequences of that 
state of things. . .. 

Do you conceive that the establishment of such a board of trustees m Dublin, 
would have any effect in promoting the tranquillity of Ireland generally ? I con- 
ceive that the establishment of a board, for such general purposes as I state, would 
of course produce a mixture of manufactures in the country ; thereby giving occu- 
pation to a great portion of the people, and by making them contented and easy, 
and improving their means of general consumption, diffuse general benefit 
throughout the communty ; because one class of the people cannot receive benefit 
without communicating it to all the rest, nor can any one class be depressed 
without sharing that depression ultimately with all the rest also. The country 
cannot work through her present difficulties without such expedients as I humbly 
propose. ... 

By what means do you suggest that this board should produce the effect to which 
you have alluded ? — I will suppose a premium held out to any man who should 
establish himself in any part of Munster with a certain quantum of machinery, 
which the board would practically know, must employ a certain quantum of people ; 
that that premium, which we will suppose to be 1,000 /. a year, for five or seven 
years, if they should work it, I conceive such a temptation as that may attract 
many skilful and adventurous manufacturers from Scotland and from England, and 
I should conceive that the effect of establishing those manufacturers would not at 
all interfere with the prosperity of the same trades in Great Britain ; because, as 
I would look from the employment of the people to their increased means of con- 
sumption, it would only be enabling the population of Ireland, which are not now 
in a state to consume the raanufactuers of England, to consume those of which ever 
country could be afforded to them cheapest. I would also take the liberty of sug- 
gesting to the Committee, that an alteration of the present banking laws of Ireland 
.is quite indispensable. 

What would be the effect of the alteration which you would propose to make?— 

To make the trade as unrestricted and free, and as open to all parties as it is in 
Scotland or in England. 

Will you then state the distinction which exists between the banking laws or Ire 
Jarnl and the banking laws of England and Scotland ?— In the first place, a person 
who, in my mind, is best qualified to be a banker, namely, a person of general mtel- 
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GerrardCaUaghan, hgence and knowledge of business ; a person in trade, in short, though master of 
' ever so much capital, is disqualified from being a banker ; and a banker is disabled 

(3 July.) from doin S that wIlich ‘S’ >“ my mind, the essence of his trade, namely, to buy the 
use of money as cheap as he can, and sell it as dearly as he can ; for the law prevents 
him from receiving money at any rate of interest ; that is to say, it enacts that any 
obligation of his professing to pay interest on money, is null and void. I should 
not aspire for the province of Munster, Connaught or Leinster, to making it 
more than what Ulster now is, where they have disregarded the law of banking in 
Ireland, and introduced the Scotch system of banking ; in fine, Ulster enjoys a 
mixture of manufacture and agriculture, and a full circulation of money founded 
upon a secured basis. 

Do you conceive that the establishment of chartered banks, on the system which 
is pursued in Scotland, would have a beneficial effect with regard to the money 
transactions of the south of Ireland?— I have heard it proposed to have a branch of 
the Bank of Ireland : I should myself not approve of that. In the first place, I do 
not think the bank would commit their credit and property to any provincial agent * 
and in the next place, if they did, I should protest against their having a monopoly 
of the benefits of the banking trade of the kingdom. 

The question does not allude to the establishment of branch banks of the Bank of 
Ireland, but to the establishment of chartered banks on the principle of the joint- 
stock banks of Scotland ? — I would by all means imitate the principle of the Scotch 
banks ; but which principle, I believe, is yet susceptible of great improvement. 

In what respect ?— I will refer to the publication of Mr. Joplin on that subject, 
as giving most detailed information. One thing more which has occurred to me as 
tending to exhaust the capital of the country is, the present amount of the Irish 
sinking fund. If I view its effect rightly, I think it has a tendency that the 
government never intended or contemplated, altogether different from the one in 
England ; that it has the effect of sending money, or produce of an equivalent 
amount, out of the country, without receiving any substantial return for it • it 
strikes me that, apart from the general subject of taxation, this has an intimate 
connexion with the objects of your inquiry. 



The Right honourable Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, a Member of the 
Committee ; Re-examined. 



(3 July.) 



YOU have stated, that in one district of the county which you represent (the 
barony of Corkaguinny) the linen manufacture is more extensively practised than 
in the other parts of the county ? — Yes. 

What is the state of that county with regard to its internal tranquillity ? — I think 
it has been the most permanently tranquil district that we have. 

Do you attribute the permanency of the tranquillity of that barony in any respect 
to the more extended occupation of the people ?— Very much ; at the same time 
the human food is obtained there at a very cheap rate, from the abundance of manure 
that our coast is surrounded with. 

To what manure do you chiefly allude ?-Sea-ore and sea-sand, in great abundance 
and perfection. 

Are the peasantry of that part of the county aware of the benefits derived from 
this manure ; do they themselves make any very considerable efforts to procure it, 
and extend it throughout the barony?— They carry it to great distances up the high 
lulls upon their backs, which I think is the best proof I can give of their sense of 
thevalue of it ; they carry it two or three miles in baskets on their backs. 

Does that observation apply to any of the other peninsulas of the county of Kerry 
which project into the Atlantic ?-I think at all the other districts the manure is 
carried on horseback ; but there is a general disposition to employ those manures 
by the population, and they exactly use the means that are necessary in their 
respective districts : it is calcareous sand. 

You have stated that the population of the county carry them considerable dis- 
tances on their backs, and by horse-loads, does that arise from any want of roads 
throughout those districts? — There is a considerable deficiency of roads in the 
directions in which those loads are generally carried, that is, from the sea-shore to 
the interior; the lines of road are generally from one principal market-town to 
another, which are transverse to their lines. Those manures have been employed 
with great effect in that district : there is a large tract of ground that has been 

generally 
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generally employed alternately in the production of potatoes and wheat ; they are 
both in great abundance through the means of those manures, and the soil is sup- ^ 
posed to be improved, or at least as productive as at any former period. 

Do you conceive that the extended use of this manure has led to an additional 
means of giving employment to the people ?— I think it has ; but that employment 
is chiefly directed to the production of food for themselves in their present state. 

Do you conceive that the use of those manures could be further extended if there 
were more communications, and communications of a better description of road 
through those mountain districts ? — Very much. 

Then the Committee may understand, that a more general opening of those 
districts by means of roads will not only give employment to the people in the 
making of the road itself, but would give additional agricultural employment of a 
permanent nature ? — I think the execution of roads on a judicious system, the 
opening of the coast to the interior, would act most beneficially ; increasing the pro- 
duction of food and employment of the people, to the very beneficial purpose of 
facilitating the produce, which is at present very much locked up. From the want 
of exports, there is very little effort and labour applied to the production of alternate 
crops of corn : it is almost limited to the production of food for the population ; 
but there is an almost unlimited power of production of grain where those manures 
are applicable, if there was an increase of demand, which export alone can give. 

Do they grow many potatoes there? — Immense quantities of potatoes, much 
beyond their own consumption ; they apply them very extensively to the feeding 
of pigs. 

What do they do with the potatoe soil afterwards ? — They do not take more grain 
off than is absolutely necessary to prepare it for potatoes. 

What do they do with that corn ? — They grow as little corn as possible, in the 
present state of things. 

In some instances, is not the produce of those districts taken at very great loss to 
very distant markets ; the question refers particularly to butter ? — The butter of 
Kerry is almost entirely conveyed by land-carriage to Cork, at the distance of from 
fifty to seventy miles. 

Do you conceive that the opening of roads from the interior to the harbours 
which exist upon the western coast of Kerry, might produce the establishment of 
places of export within the county itself, which would materially increase the indus- 
trious occupation of the people, by diminishing the expenses to which they are now 
subject, in conveying their produce to a distant market? — I am convinced that the 
formation of harbours, which only require some works of no great extent, availing 
themselves of their natural advantages and other circumstances in that respect, 
would give an immense impulse to industry, and an extension of employment to the 
people. I believe that the expense of conveying the butter of Kerry to the distant 
market of Cork, cannot be estimated at less than 10 s. a hundred, on the average. 

What per-centage would that bear on the present price of butter?— There is. 
some very . particular information given upon this subject in the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Bonds in Ireland : on the subject of Iveragh, in Kerry, the loss 
sustained by two mountain baronies, by the use of their horses in conveying butter 
to Cork, instead of being employed in the diffusion of manure in the same space 01 
time, amounts to 40,000 1. a year. 

Are you a member of the Board of Fisheries in Ireland t- I am. 

As a member of the Board of Fisheries, has your attention been particularly 
called both to the expense at which harbours may be improved or created, and as to 
the beneficial effects which may arise from such an expenditure of capital ? We 
have made very extensive inquiries upon that subject, and we have been engaged in 
a survey of the coast of Ireland, which has furnished us with a great deal of local 
infonnation. There is a very great deficiency of artificial harbours all round the 
coast of Ireland, and we have reason to believe that a great deal of good may be 
effected, not merely as to the safety of vessels and the encouragement of the fishe- 
ries, to which such ports are absolutely necessary, but also with respect to the transport 
of the produce of the country, which the creation of such small harbours would faci- 
litate ; and that such benefits may be attained to a very great extent by the creation 
of piers, even at the moderate rate of 500/. per pier. , 

Have there been any experiments tried by the Board of h ishenes, which have 
proved, in their results, the correctness of the opinion that you have now stated to 
this Committee?— In the course of the late distress we were induce 1 to turn our 
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efforts towards the districts particularly affected, and by the liberal aid of the 
London Tavern committee we were enabled to build about thirty piers, not exceeding 
the rate of 500 1. per pier, round the coasts of six counties on the south and west 
of Ireland ; and even before they completed some of those piers, their good effects 
have been exemplified by the saving of several vessels in extreme distress. With 
respect to their use in the fisheries, it is the conviction of the board, that without 
such aid it is totally impossible to calculate upon any effectual extension of the 
fisheries on the coast of the ocean. The surf is so continued and so violent along 
that entire line of coast, that even in the natural harbours it is a matter of extreme 
danger, even when the weather is completely calm, to land or launch a boat, in a 
degree which nobody can conceive who has not seen it. What is called a ground 
swell is very common along those coasts ; and even when the surface of the ocean is 
calm, it rises on the shore with such immense force that it requires a great number 
of men, and very great dexterity and labour, to launch or land a boat with any 
safety ; for if her side turns to the beach even for a moment the boat is almost 
certain to be dashed to pieces : you are obliged, in common cases, to get the crew 
into the boat on the land before she is launched, and she is then launched by the 
help of a great number of additional persons, who get her on the surface of the 
advancing wave which is to take her back, in the hope of her not being dashed in 
its reflux upon the shore. This is a matter of such extreme difficulty to the 
fisheries, that I feel convinced, without some artificial aid given for landing and 
embarking, that it is quite impossible to suppose that poor people can ever endure 
the extrordinary wear and tear that such causes produce. 

Do you conceive that the continued establishment of piers and the improvement 
of harbours would lead to more enlarged profitable employment of the peasantry of 
Ireland in the fisheries round the coast of that part of the United Kingdom?— 
Unquestionably ; it may be better for me to explain, in reference to the last question, 
the difficulties the fishermen are under : the trade of fishing in its present imperfect 
state has, in Ireland, no division of labour, the same person fishes and cures his fish, 
both under extreme difficulties ; they go out in small boats, which are launched, 
subject to the dangers I have described, and as soon as they have got a boat load of 
fash, if they are successful, they are obliged to return, and at similar risk draw their 
boat up out of the reach of the tide, in order to land the cargo ; the boat suffers in 
each of those operations, much time is lost, and the fishermen precluded from 
remaining on Ins bank, as he ought to do, while fish continue, and sending home 
what he has got to be landed, as it is in other places, at the pier in safety, without 
difficulty, by carrier-boats. Those impediments have hitherto precluded any ex- 
tension of the fisheries in those districts adjoining the ocean ; and I am convinced 
that until piers are extensively established, we can hardly conceive that a real 
fishery in that district has commenced. 

If piers were established, from the information you have received, do you conceive 
that the ocean adjoining the coasts of Ireland would admit of an extended take of 
hsh i— We have reason to believe, that at a certain distance from the coast, there are 
banks affording inexhaustible supplies of fish, abounding in the best cod, haddock, 
hake, ling, and other kinds, suited for curing. 

Are herrings taken upon that coast? — Herrings are exceedingly precarious, they 
are sometimes extremely abundant, in an abundance for which the fishing population 
is very little prepared either in the means of catching or curing. In the course of 
last year, at Galway, there was so abundant a take of herrings, that the demand 
raised the price of salt from 61 . to 20/. a ton ; great quantities of them were thrown 
away, or employed as manure, and that is no uncommon case along the western 
coast of Ireland ; in many cases abundance of herrings are surrounded in the creeks 
and bays of Ireland, without any means of curing them at all, which are all wasted, 
except such as can be consumed fresh. The abundance of herrings on the western 
coast is occasionally such as to tempt the more expert fishermen of the eastern 
district of Ireland to go round the entire northern coast to fish on those spots, while, 
from the barbarity of the people, they are subject to great risk as strangers, if they 
are obliged to land for the purpose of curing any part of the cargo ; and this, upon 
coasts where, from poverty and ignorance, no effect is made by the native population 
to catch the fish at their own doors. 1 1 

r YOST 7?' e tak ?“’ ?? you conoe:re > market could be procured for its sale in 
Ireland Unquestionably, because three years ago we imported 70,000/. worth 
ot herrings frpm Scotland. There is at present in Ireland no market of export for 
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fish ; the home consumption of fresh fish occasions the principal demand ; the efforts 
of the fishermen who are best equipped in vessels and apparatus, are almost exclu- 
sively confined to the supply of the fresh fish market. 

From whence do you conceive to have arisen the want of a market for the export 
of fish ? — I do not conceive that the internal consumption is as yet adequately 
supplied, and that that must precede any export. The trade of curing is very ill 
understood in Ireland as yet ; there has been a recent establishment of a Scotch 
house at Galway, one of the most extensive fishing stations of Ireland, which is 
calculated to produce great benefit, and lead to very great improvement in the 
system ; and the people of Galway themselves acknowledged to me, in the course of 
the last year, when 1 went down on the subject of the fishery, that they really had 
never known any thing of curing before they saw the system practised at that 
house. The proprietor had gone to a considerable expense in buildings for the 
purpose, and the establishment of a cooper to make barrels of native timber, which 
was quite a novelty in Ireland ; he suffered great discouragement from being pre- 
cluded from bounty, by the circumstance of his having been obliged to cure his 
herrings in bulk, from the deficiency of barrels, and means of complying with the 
law in that respect. We find, that in these respects the Scotch fishery has a very 
great advantage over the Irish. The quantity of timber applicable to these purposes 
in Scotland enables them to produce a barrel, according to our estimate, at 2 s. 6 d. 
less in cost than it requires in Ireland ; the Irish being generally obliged to form 
them of imported staves; and the law requiring that the barrel shall be a new 
barrel, it causes a difference so considerable as to discourage our people from any 
effort to obtain the bounty which the law professes to hold out for the encouragement 
of the fisheries. 

Do you think that a reduction of the duty on staves, which would facilitate the 
introduction of foreign staves into Ireland, and lessen their cost to the consumer, 
would have a beneficial effect on the encouragement of the fisheries in Ireland ? — 
If the bounty continues limited to fish cured in barrels, it unquestionably must, for 
it would reduce greatly the price of those barrels ; at present the fisherman hardly 
thinks it worth his while to pay the expense of a barrel for the amount of the bounty 
that he would be entitled to thereby. 

Do you conceive that the limitation of the bounty to fish cured in barrels, is a 
limitation which it is expedient to continue ?— -I think it is extremely discouraging 
to the Irish fishermen. 

Was not the circumstance, of Ireland having imported the quantity of herrings 
which they did from Scotland last year, caused by the Scotch mode of saving fish 
coming under bounty, while Ireland, not having saved fish in that way, did not 
come under the benefit of the bounty ? — The Scotch had at the time the benefit of 
the present system of bounties ; they fished at a great advantage compared to our 
fishery, and they were able to undersell us. It was the first year of the establish- 
ment of the new system of fishery laws in Ireland, and under the encouragements 
given since, the importation of Scotch herrings has gone on gradually diminishing, 
and our production has been increasing since that period ; we sent a few cargoes to 
Scotland this last year. 

You said that the boats that went to fish lost a great deal of time by not having 
carrier-boats ; would not the time of that carrier-boat be lost while the other was 
fishing ; if you gain the time in one boat, would not you lose the time in another ? — 
I conceive the improved system of fishery to be, that the fishing-boat shall remain 
upon the banks permanently fishing ; that they shall be supplied with food, and 
whatever they may require, and that the fish shall be sent by carrier-vessels to the 
parties concerned in curing, from time to time, without losing the service of the 
improved fishing boats ; that is the Dutch practice, and the French practice, and 
I believe it is the practice on the English coast. 

Is there not, generally speaking, some island adjoining the fishing grounds ? — 
I consider the proper grounds for fishing to be at a considerable distance from the coast, 
generally speaking ; there are, occasionally, very fine fisheries discovered so contiguous 
to our shore, that you may land without much loss of time and inconvenience if 
the harbour is sufficiently safe; but, generally speaking, I think the best fisheries 
which have been yet ascertained to exist are at a considerable distance from the 
coast, and that the proper mode is to continue on those banks permanently, as long 
as the weather and the season permits. 

You would have carrier-boats then? — I think that in the improved system of 
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the cateii "g a " d curing of the fish ought to be separated. The business 

' S— -> of ush-curers ought to be established along our coast ; and that they should afford 

(3 July.) f ready and immediate market, and the mere fisherman should have not hing to do 

but to catch his fish. ° 

Do you not think, that if there were some means taken to have a large quantity 
of salt always ready for the fishermen all along the coast, it would be of great advan- 
th • Jt , the utmost importance that dep6ts of salt should be established 
at different points along the coast where, from the remoteness of the towns, it is at 
present almost impossible for them to procure salt upon any reasonable terms. 

Do you conceive that an improved mode of curing the fish would lead to an exten- 
sion of the export trade ? — I think that the first object is to supply the home market 
and that that in itself affords a very extensive source of employment ; for improved 
modes of curing will afford to the catholic population of Ireland a very valuable and 
abundant increase of food ; at the same time I think that an improved system of 
curing would entitle us, in some districts, to look very shortly for an extended 
export dealing m that article; and I have reason to believe, that the sorts of fish 
with which the ocean abounds on the western coast of Ireland, would find an almost 
boundless market on the coasts of Spain and the Mediterranean countries, for the 
fish cured on the Irish coasts, in the supply of which no other country could compete 
with Ireland. Herrings and the small fish, and even the larger fish cured for distant 
markets, are cured with such a quantity of salt as to render them unpalatable ; whilst, 
for the purpose of curing the cod, ling, hake, glasen, and other fish on our coast, 
a much more moderate quantity of salt would be required, sufficient to carry them 
to the coasts of the countries I have mentioned, where they would sell in preference 
to the more salted description, and would be considered a comparative luxury. The 
cod on the coast of Ireland is very superior in quality to Newfoundland cod ; what 
I mean is, that the short run from Ireland to those countries would enable it to be 
conveyed fresher ; and the situation of Ireland, lying to the windward, would afford 
a more certain run to the markets in question than could be expected from the ports 
m the channel, or the narrow seas. 

Do you think that if the fish were ever so cheap the poor people would be able to 
buy thern . The poor people buy fish m great abundance, at this moment, in the 
neighbourhood of fisheries. It is obvious that a poor man contiguous to a fishery 
“ys save the cost of the carriage ; during the spring they live very extensively 

Your observations with respect to fisheries apply to the whole of the western and 
southern coasts of Ireland ? — I think they do. 

f 5° y,°? c ™ sld ?; tll 1 at an y other measures could be adopted for the encouragement 
of the fisheries of Ireland, besides the opening of mountain roads, and the establish- 
ment of piers and harbours ?— The total abolition of the salt duties would be verv 
important ; for at present, though the law professes to exempt the salt employed in 
fisheries from duty and that a strict compliance with forms can obtain that ’ those 
forms are so complicated, and so difficult, that the poor fisherman pays the duty 
rather than avail himself of the exemption. * 

Are there any other difficulties to which the Irish fisherman is exposed, in the 
want of piers and harbours, which cramp and limit the exertion of his industry in his 
trade of fishing?— Bad quality of boats and implements of fishing, and an inability 
from poverty to supply themselves with better ; and a deficiency of timber, which 
is almost uniform on our coast. 

fiswt of boat , and of im plements which are now used in the 

r rl r t ld } ~ Nothm S can be more wretched than the general description 
b °? "f d al ° n ? fc be western coast. On the eastern coast, where an encourage- 
d ® nved fr °m the tonnage bounty during many years, and in some of 

founT That 1 ^! 011 ? 38 ^ m v de a v nd Dun S arvan > a very good description of boat is 
Tr; Ibat adva ntage is limited to towns where some capital exists ; and the 

coast of Ireland - has becn 

nr„i°cr„r C T eth f, that Sy l tem “ f tonna S° b°™ty, as opposed to the system of 
production bounty in fisheries, has been attended with any other beneficial conse- 

&“of boat? th I T ! h ', C b y0U , have alluded ’ in tIle employment of a better descrip- 
mischievous! _I * h<! SyStCm ° f t0Ima S e bounties bas been extremely 

In what respect ?— I think it lias deceived the government and the public, by the 

supposition 
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supposition that they were encouraging the fishery, while they were applying the 
public funds merely to equip the vessels in a particular manner ; but that it really 
acts as a discouragement to the internal fishery of the coast. 

Do the same observations apply, in your opinion, to the production bounty ? — The 
whole system of fishery laws limited those encouragements to the tonnage bounty. 
The reformation of those laws in the year 1819 introduced, for the first time, the 
production bounty on the Scotch model ; and although the present laws have been 
framed rather in reference to the practice of the fishery in Scotland than what 
appears to me to be its peculiar character in Ireland, yet already much good has 
been done by this partial correction of the old system. The application of produc- 
tion bounty has, even under the difficulties which I have before stated, already pro- 
duced a considerable extension of the coast fisheries. It has been the disposition of 
the Board of Fisheries, as much as possible, to correct in practice the abuses which 
have grown up under the tonnage bounty system ; but it seems to be radically bad 
in principle, and ought, perhaps, to be altogether abolished, as soon as it can be done 
with due consideration for the capital at present vested in it. That bounty was given 
without any reference to the quantity of fish produced ; and it is obvious that the 
circumstance of such production of fish offers the best security, that the time and the 
capital of the fisherman has been well employed. 

Have any instances come within your knowledge, from whence it appears that 
the difficulties to which the fishermen are exposed in repairing their boats operate 
as a discouragement to the profitable employment of the poor in fisheries? — I would 
say generally, that with the exception of a few harbours on the eastern and southern 
coast of Ireland, the poor fisherman is in a state of poverty which precludes the 
pursuit of his occupation, except under the circumstances of those occasionally 
abundant supplies of fish which come almost to his door. The trade is, therefore, 
not carried on at any distance, or permanently to any profitable purpose. Under 
some circumstances of extreme distress, we were induced, with the aid of government, 
to apply relief in particular districts. A sum of 2,000/. from government, aided by 
an equal sum from the fishery board, was sufficient in one case, by a very judicious 
and economical application of it, to re-establish and equip all the fishing boats of an 
extensive tract of country, and to build some new ones, and to enable a great many 
persons, during the last season, to pursue the fishery in a profitable manner. 

Have any experiments been tried, by means of loans and advances to the fisher- 
men, to increase the facilities with which the repair of their boats may be effected ? 
— The London Tavern Committee, after communication with the Board of Fisheries 
in Ireland, were induced to apply a certain fund for aid to poor fishermen in repair- 
ing their boats ; that fund was placed at the disposal of the Board of Fisheries, and 
they have devolved the administration of it upon committees of gentlemen at different 
points of the coast, to be applied in loan, through the medium of materials, for the 
repair of boats ; and it has been found, that by applying such limited funds towards 
procuring materials from a distance, that the articles have been furnished to the poor 
fishermen at a tenth part of the cost which it would have required them to pay on 
the spot. The coast of Ireland may be said to be wholly destitute of timber ; and 
it very often happens, that a poor man who may require a bit of timber, or some iron 
for the repair of his boat to enable him to go to sea, may have a distance of forty 
miles to travel before he can find the article that he wants $ and yet such want may 
have totally disabled his boat for the whole season. 

What part of the coast do you allude to ? — The whole western coast of Ireland. 

Should not planting be more encouraged ? — Certainly. 

Then it would cost more than 3 s - f° r the carriage of the timber?. — Unquestion- 
ably. We have furnished along the coast now, through several districts, supplies of 
crooked timber, hemp, cordage, sailcloth, iron, spars, oars, fishing-hooks, and other 
implements, at a great saving. The committee furnishing the people with them 
under one-tenth part of the cost which the poor fisherman would have to pay if he 
supplied himself. 

Where has this experiment been tried ? — It has been tried on the coast of Mayo, 
Galway, Clare, Kerry and Cork. In Galw'ay and Mayo it has been conducted 
through the officers of the fisheries ; and in Kerry and Cork through local commit- 
tees of gentlemen resident on the coast. 

In which case do you conceive it to have been tried, with the greatest chance of a 
beneficial result ?— -There has been hardly time as yet, to speak with certainty upon 
that subject ; it has been most rapidly and extensively applied, where it was exer- 
5 6 1. B b cised 
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cisei , th ? ,lgh ‘ he , office , rs of the fishe, y board 5 Aether it shall prove to be with 
>. ° equal safety as m the other cases, will remain to be proved. 

(3 July.) . y° u conceive that a more extensive command of funds, to be employed in a 
siimlar manner upon the same principles, would be productive of beneficial results to 
the fishing interest of Ireland — I am convinced that no more immediate or chari- 
table application of funds for the employment of the poorest description of our popu- 
iation can be received, than by an extension of the principle of loans for the repair 
of fishing boats ; such is the poverty, not merely of the fishermen but of the resident 
farmers and of the owners of the soil along the coast, that very little aid can be 
derived from those quarters. 

What amount are you looking to with respect to aid that could be given ?~The 
funds placed at the disposal of the fishery board, by the London Tavern Committee 
lor this purpose, only amounted to 2,000/. 

Do you think a larger amount might be beneficially employed ?— Very beneficially 

How much larger?— I should think that the sum of 10,000/. applied on the same 
principle, would give a very great impulse to the fishery all along the coast of the 
distressed districts of Ireland. 

Would that be a temporary measure, or would it require to be continued ?— 
I think the application of 10,000/. would produce such an effect upon the industry 
of the fishermen, that you might calculate upon a reproductive power in the fishery 
itself afterwards. 1 

Do you think the persons borrowing that could repay both capital and interest 
upon it r — 1 do ; the loan I have alluded to was strictly applied in that wav ; to be 
repaid both principle and interest. 

In what time do you think it will be repaid ?— In a year. 



Veneris, 4 ' die Julii, 1823 . 

RICHARD WELLESLEY, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 

Mr. John Brakenridge, called in ; and further Examined. 

YOU are aware of certain calculations having been handed in by Mr. Owen?— 
1 am. J 

Can you give the Committee any evidence as to the correctness of those calcula- 
tions . I think they are generally correct ; the produce stated in those calculations 
is much below what might be realized, with respect both to quantity and nrice • the 
calculations were made at the lowest prices of the lowest markets in any of the 
districts through which we travelled. 3 

When you speak of the accuracy -of those calculations, do you mean to include 
the estimate of price of broad cloth, linen, leather, and things of that description? 

• IT? quan 5 lty °f T ™ mat f ial > at least > that quantity of manufactured 
commodity might be produced of that value ; this is founded upon information which 
1 had from manufacturers in Ireland. 

Do you know any thing of the calculation made of the expense of building a 
village for one thouand persons, including church, chapel, places of worship for 
dissenters, schools library, and inn, &c. ?-I do ; I have looked on every item of it, 
to his profusion mdmdud wh ° made that estimi “ e . who is a very eminent pereon 

Were they made according to the rate of prices to Ireland ?— According to 
labomgots F1CeS “ GlaSgow ’ whlch are generally higher than in Ireland, so fa? as 

So far as provision goesP-That is higher in Glasgow than to Ireland. 

Building materials are more abundant in Ireland ?-With the exception of 
timber, and that is imported into both countries ; but lime is more abundant in 
Ireland than m Scotland. Stone is very abundant in every part of Scotland. 

Is five per cent a fair charge for wear and tear upon buildings ?— The whole 
B token at ten per cent, which is considered a fair charge ujon the original 

Five per cent for the interest of the money, and five per cent for wear and tear? 

Making ten per cent; when buildings are well executed, seven and a half or 

eight 
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eight per cent is considered a fair return ; the reason of this separation was to make Mr. 
a sufficient allowance for the rate of interest in Ireland, which was taken at six per /' Iira! ce ’ lbn ^g e ^ 
cent, but since the calculations were printed in England, it was divided into two ^ July ^ 
charges of five per cent. 

Then you think five per cent is an ample allowance for wear and tear ? — It cer- 
tainly is ; if five per cent is charged for interest upon capital, and eight per cent 
is considered as a fair return ; then five per cent must be a fair allowance for wear 
and tear upon the buildings. 

Is 750 1 . a fair estimate for the supply of implements, necessary for one thousand 
acres under spade cultivation ? — The Committee will observe that machinery is 
not included in this estimate ; this is merely for the working implements of the 
labourers for agriculture and spade husbandry, which I made myself, founded upon 
long experience. 

Were these estimated according to the Glasgow price, or founded upon the prices 
of such implements in Ireland? — That estimation is founded upon the prices in the 
north of England, in the county of Durham. 

If instead of spade cultivation, the common mode of cultivation were adopted, 
would the implements be of greater value ? — The whole charge for implements 
would be more if the common mode of cultivation, by the plough, was adopted. 

Is this estimated value of machinery for the woollen and linen manufactories, 
bleaching and tanning, a fair estimate ? — It is at least thirty per cent above the 
value of such machinery in Ireland. 

Is it your opinion, that for the produce obtained, spade husbandry would be the 
most economical and advantageous ?— Upon most soils it certainly would ; upon all 
soils of a heavy and retentive description. 

Could it be advantageously employed in Ireland ? — I certainly think it could. 

Do you think upon the whole, after looking at this account of Mr. Owen’s, that 
the result is correct, and would be realized ? — I think that a much more favourable 
result would be realized. 

What meaning do you apply to the word favourable ? — That a greater quantity 
of the various articles would be produced for the same charge. I think that a most 
ample allowance is given, taken altogether ; perhaps there are some items on which 
there might be a difference of opinion, but taken altogether, I think a most ample 
allowance is made ; and the produce is taken considerably under what would be 
realized both in quantity and value. 

You think the surplus produce of this society would actually sell for 31,000/. in 
money, as stated under the second calculation ? — -I do ; where the whole of the 
people are employed in agriculture, and manufacturing the whole of the produce. 

You think that sum of money would be realized by the sale of the surplus produce ? 

—It would, at those prices stated, which are under the current prices. 

Would not the success of the scheme depend upon the fact, whether it did or 
did not sell for that sum? — I think not ; I think that the scheme would be successful 
whether the surplus sold for that sum or not. 

Do you think it would be of any importance for what sum it sold ? — I do not 
think it would be of much importance. 

Inasmuch as a part of that surplus produce must be exchanged for coals, iron, 
copper, sugar, spirits, and various other commodities, would it not be essential that 
the produce should sell for a high money price ? — It does not appear to me to be of 
much importance what quantity of money is required to represent the value of any 
commodity, provided the price of those commodities which it would be necessary to 
purchase, fell in an equal proportion. 

Supposing those commodities not so to fall, it would be very material that this 
monied sum should be realized ? — It certainly would ; but we find that the money 
price of different commodities generally equalize ; that is, they come to the same 
relative value. 

If there were a very abundant season generally throughout the country, might 
not the price of this surplus produce be very much diminished, although the prices 
of those articles which have been enumerated should not vary ? — Yes ; but that is 
on the supposition of a greater quantity being produced ; of course the same amount 
would be obtained, besides, I think it sufficiently shown in these calculations, that 
a working population of one thousand people are independent of those articles which 
have been enumerated ; that they would be able to supply themselves with all the 

.561, Bb 2 necessaries 
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J- Brakenbridoe necessaries of life > and whatever surplus they had to dispose of would be a real 
a surplus, after they are provided for. 

(4 July-) Would they be able to supply themselves with iron, coal, copper, and sugar, and 
various other commodities?— Such commodities as the society would require to 
purchase are included in the annual charge, which is deducted from the value of 
the surplus produce before the balance is ascertained. 

Would they not have many fixed payments to make, such as interest of money 
and rent, and other fixed ready-money payments ? — With respect to rent, there 
is a general inclination among agriculturists to obviate that fixed payment ; for 
instance, in taking a farm, it is generally considered desirable, that the rent should 
bear reference to a certain quantity of the produce. 

In the calculation made here, is not the society bound to a fixed money-rent? 

Certainly, but that is made to show that they would be enabled to meet all demands 
that could possibly come against them ; if we suppose that the value of their surplus 
produce was to be much diminished, this fixed payment would be diminished in the 
same proportion. 

But not till the expiration of the lease ? — Not without the provision that I have 
just now mentioned. 

But does that provision enter into this calculation which is now before the 
Committee.'' — These calculations are made upon the present price of land and 
produce. 

If there were a great fall in the value of this surplus produce, owing to an abund- 
ant supply generally in the country, and this society were under fixed money 
obligations for rent, for interest of capital borrowed for the purchase of those com- 
modities which would be indispensable to the community, would they be able to 
make all those fixed payments ? — I certainly think that they would be much better 
enabled to meet those fixed payments than any other class of the community. 

Why would they be more favourably circumstanced than all other persons having 
fixed payments to make ? — From the advantages that they would derive from their 
superior arrangements both in producing, manufacturing, and consuming. 

Would not the prosperity of one year very materially differ from the prosperity 
of another ? — I certainly think that it would. 

Such a society then is not entirely free from those contingencies to which society 
is at present exposed ? — Not altogether. 

You had occasion to ascertain the prices of provisions in Ireland ? — I had. 

And what part of Ireland ? — In the part of Ireland that I named in my former 
examination ; from Belfast, all along the east, and round to the south-west of 
Ireland. 

Ue Right hm. The Right honourable Maurice Fitzgerald , Knight, of Kerry, a Member of 

M ounce tttzgerald . the Committee> f urther Exa £ ined . * 

(4 July.) CAN you give the Committee any further information about the system of 
charitable loans ? — If the object of inquiry is to know whether I consider, in the 
present state of Ireland, gratuitous donations or loans are most beneficial, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I am sure nothing is more necessary in Ireland than to 
excite independent exertion on the part of the population ; they have been too 
much dependent upon occasional relief and charity already. I have endeavoured 
to continue the application of the bounty offered by the London Committee, in the 
most strict and severe manner as a loan, to be repaid, and not at all to break down 
the principle in any case, even under the strongest appeals to humanity; I consider 
the principle so important. 

Have you found the loans repaid? — I do not think there is any description of 
relief to which the loan system can be so effectually applied as to the repair of fishing 
• boats, and aid to be given to fishermen. 

Is that the way in which the 2,000/. of which you spoke, has been actually 
applied ? It has not been all applied ; but it has been appropriated to that. 

Is it appropriated by lending it directly to the men who carry on the fishery, or 
m any other way ? — There is no advance of money made at all to the parties ; they 
have expended a large fund in procuring the materials for repairs at the most 
advantageous p.aces, and conveying them round the coast to the points where they 
may be required, so that at several stations on the coast there are now little depots 
of the materials most essential to the repair of small boats. 

Those 
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Those materials are valued in money, and each person using them is accountable 

for the value of what he uses?— They are charged to the committees at the money v , 

price and they are lent at such rates to the poor fishermen as will cover the expense ( 4 July.) 
of transport, and the repayment of the principal and interest in a year. _ 

You would not think such a plan advisable, as a general principle, of assisting 
anv part of the community with government loans or charitable loans?— I have 
very strong objections in principle to such a plan, and I think nothing but the 
distress of Ireland can justify a deviation from that general principle. 

Must not those funds be accumulated by demands on some other classes ot the 
community ?— Unquestionably : the fishermen, and those upon whom they are im- 
mediately dependent, in the present state of Ireland, are quite incompetent to pro- 
cure the necessary repairs for the conduct of the fishery. 

But if those friends are abstracted from some other parts of the community, may 
it not happen that you do as much disadvantage to some particular classes ot the 
community by withdrawing those funds, as you procure advantage by the employ- 
ment of them in some new channel ? — I conceive that the contributions tor such 
purposes will naturally be derived from the wealthy classes of society. 

Supposing government afforded advances by means of exchequer bills, would you 
say that such a contribution came from the wealthy classes ot society r 1 Whether 
it did, or was levied in the mode of taxation resorted to by the state, Icannot con- 
ceive that any possible evil would be derived from the levying that contribution 
which would not be amply compensated by rendering more productive the industry 
of so important a class of men as the fishermen on the western coast of Ireland. 

Do not you think, that when the people of an extensive empire are left to then- 
own exertions that they will of their own accord seek to place their funds in those 
occupations which are most advantageous to them, and therefore most advantageous 
to the community "generally ? — In a natural state of things, in a well constituted 
empire, I should agree in that principle ; but I do not agree that Ireland is m a 
natural state : Ireland is impoverished by withdrawing a great portion of its income 
entirely from it : that is not the state of things in England or in France, or scarcely 
any other country in the world. c 

Suppose England were to complain that in consequence of the absentees from 
England, who are now on the Continent and spending their revenues there, that 
some parts of this country were in a state of distress, would you advise a similar 
measure of affording relief by means of exchequer bills as a remedy for such distress? 

—The late Chancellor of the Exchequer thought at one time of taxing absentees 
from England : if I could conceive any portion of England reduced to the same 
state of distress that a great part of Ireland is now by withdrawing the income of 
the land, I should be disposed to extend to it the same species of relief. 

Are there not many causes in Ireland which concur to produce distress, which 
would not affect England ? - There are a great many causes, though not so peculiar 
to Ireland as the one I have alluded to. With respect £o a question which I was 
asked at the beginning of my examination yesterday, respecting the great advan- 
tages to be derived by opening lines of road from the sea-coast to the interior of the 
country, I would beg, as a more satisfactory course, to refer the Committee to a 
Report, prepared in the year 1819 by me, as chairman of a committee on the state 
of employment of the poor, which sat in that year, and which report is accompanied 
by an appendix, containing very useful information upon all those pomts. VV e 
examined upon that occasion two of the ablest engineers in this country, Mr. Nunmo 
and Mr Telford : Mr. Telford is well acquainted with the roads in the Highlands 
of Scotland ; and Mr. Nimmo, being engaged in a survey on the coast, and being 
acquainted with the fishing districts, I should think, if the Committee can, they 
should procure the re-printing of that Report 5 the title of it is, ‘ Committee on 
Contagious Fevers, and the Employment of the Poor.” Another point that I wish 
to suggest is, the great advantage which would be derived from the introduction, 
upon various parts of our coast, of experienced fishermen from other places. It is 
quite extraordinary what a gross ignorance prevails in the mode of fishing practised 
by our population. I had recently an opportunity of knowing that some Devon and 
Cornwall men, employed as water-guard upon the coast of Kerry, have been instru- 
mental in improving the mode of fishing of the people about them. A boat of those 
water-guard men went out accompanied by three boats of the natives, and the water- 
guard boat caught ninety-six fish upon the same ground, and in the same tune, that 
the three boats caught five fish : they found the people of the country totally 
5 6 lt B b 3 ignorant 
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S^. 0f the mode 0f ‘W >“<*• “d handling the lines, and fishing in ,11 ita 

(4 July.) Would you have government provide men to give that sort of instruction, or would 

you leave it to the course of events, and the natural effect of the interest of individuals^ 
I believe if it is left to the natural course of events, a century will elapse before 
n ' 1 1 j ’ t ?? UCe<1 10 any extent - I made a proposition about the year l S04, when the 
3 ?’ T e extI ; enieI .y anxious to transport themselves to these countries 
with all their apparatus and capital, and families, to escape the French tyranny that 
then existed in Holland ; and I suggested the giving them that relief, and establish 
mg a few of them on different parts of our coast, and employing them in introducing 

that °th t b dT ° f accordin S ‘he Dutch method. I have no doubt 

that if that had been acted upon to that extent, we should have had all along that 
coast a productive and successful fishery. I believe it is in evidence that the great 
rf enTlTTh ’• Wer ° f ’ ade 1 u ‘he Scotch fishery were derived from the suggestions 
°L°' l”? ‘hpnsoner of war whom Lord Melville released from prison on condition 
that he should instruct them m the Dutch mode of fishing. 

sh ° Wm §’. by the sta tement you have made! that it is very easy for an 
ndmdual to procure this advantage to his country?— I do not think that the pro- 
position with respect to the Dutch fishermen can be acted upon by an individual 
supposing individuals had the power ; in order that it should strike them they lhouM 
Maud " ear C ° aSt ' CH 1S VeiT IittIe the case on “7 of the coast of 

WouU it not repay government ?-I do not conceive that the principle is at all 
objectionable of what I have mentioned. I rather think that if people were to exa 
mine into the origin of the great manufactures of England, 0.1 which the national 
wealth is now so mainly founded, you would find that some of the greatest manufac- 
turesare derived from the means taken by the then government to pro” and 
encourage persecuted manufacturers from other nations. I believe yourdoth your 
silk, your linen, and I think it very likely your earthenware, are o»L to tha ve?v 
same interference with private transactions on the part of government, by projecting 
foreigners, and applying the national funds to the establishment of those LeiS 
in our country 111 those trades ; and I cannot conceive that it could be more advan- 
tageously applied in any department than in the fisheries, or at less expense to the 

Do you conceive that the principle of charitable loans could be beneficially applied 
to other sources of industry in Ireland besides the fisheries ?_Yes ■ it is acted upon 
in the application of a fund furnished by the London Tavern Committee in advanc- 
ing loans for repayment of the materials and implements requisite in the woollen 

“tt ixrg r es; and we - ™ s &££ 

“ f ‘hat my own interest being connected with the folbwteg sk Iteh”h JsmJued 

me into errors m drawing ,t up. Independently, however, of indivS coiSralns 
the subject is at die present moment one of undoubted and pecuhar importance ’ 

fen LT d from I ? ,lded . proprietors in Ireland, that the hitherto sLall farms of about 

|hmrsn S chcrSt.nl?i 

the excess of population can alone neutralise the danger ; in ESglaSh or at hZeTe can 

as great “ U “.i«‘^ diffl - 

JtSjn e “ en ‘- “ arailaWe md “ " ‘he” y„“r 

5 

l d th,S P resents little difficulty. For the people whom ? c Xm* 

a£nt^ th<>Se be said to tei 4 the landowner and h“ 

agents, rattier than to be desirable competitors for his farms. 

I hare 
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" I have now to state the expense of settling people in the upper part of Upper Canada, The Right hon. 
and of keeping them six months after they are fixed upon their land ; as also the expense Maurice Fitzgerald. 
of sending out and distributing able bodied men and women as farm and household ^ — ' 

labourers, over both the Upper and Lower Provinces, according to the previously ascer- (4 July-) 
tained want in the colonies of this description of persons. In doing this, I copy an estimate 
drawn up some time since, when it was stated that a number of people were about to be 
assisted to emigrate to Canada. 



x. s. a. 

Passage and provisions from Ireland to Montreal - - 6 17 6 

Item from Montreal to Prescot - - - - - - _ 15 _ 

Item, from Prescot to York, (the gun boats at Kingston being 

employed to carry the people) - - - - _ 1 _ _ 

Item, from York, till fixed on the land contemplated, viz. on 

unoccupied tract in the district of London - - _ 1 _ _ 

A few implements - - - - - - - - -126 

Provisions for six months after they are fixed - - - (J 15 - 



Total 



£.17 



“ Total average expense for each person lyl. 

“ At this sum individually, I have no doubt that one hundred thousand people may without 
any inconvenience be comfortably settled. 

“ As to the second plan, viz. of distributing able bodied farm and household labourers, 
married or unmarried, over the two provinces, I think they will not be glutted if twenty 
thousand be sent to various districts, after a careful examination of the means of 
employment ; and for this purpose about eight or, at the most, nine pounds per head will 
be found ample. 

“ For other suggestions on this subject, I take the liberty of sending you my two pamphlets 
published in 1821 and 1822. 

“ With respect to the opinion, “ that by increasing the population of the Canadas, we shall 
give a powerful body to the United States,” I have only to observe that the experience of 
my Canadian friends, and my own, have convinced us that the reverse will be the tendency 
of the measure, many considerations are connected with this point of the separation of 
tlie colonies, but looking to the motive arising from personal interests as connected with 
emigration, it is clear that the increase of inhabitants in Canada will increase the value of 
our property ; an union with the United States would do no more. The accession of num- 
bers of people from Europe will therefore destroy this great motive fora voluntary separation; 
and it will strengthen us against an invasion. 

“ That it will be important to Great Britain, that the Canadas shall always remain either » 
her colonies, or a power independent of the United States, must be obvious, if we 
look at their situations ; they are fixed in the heart of an aspiring rival country, and are 
accessible by water. 

“ It may not be improper to observe, supposing private persons to advance the money, 
that repayment can be insured by giving them a proportion of the land, intermixed m 
small quantities with that of the settlers. In a few years this will more tha repay what 
I contemplate to be necessary for the above purposes. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

John W. Bannister. n 

“ Thomas Spring Rice, Esq. 

Chairman of a Committee of the 

House of Commons for Inquiring into the 
Condition of the Poor of Ireland.” 
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